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A “Leader” in All Stages of 
Piano Study 


STANDARD _ GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


(W. S. B. Mathews) 


In 10 Grades 
Price, Each Grade—$1,.00 


One of the world’s great- 
est piano _ educational 
works. The best selected 
study material for every 
grade. The latest revised 
edition of grade one—uses 
both clefs from the start. 


Modern Piano Study Works 
In Various Grades 


A FEW OF THE EXCELLENT VOLUMES 


OF PIANO MATERIALS IN “THe MUSIC 
MASTERY SERIES.” 
Cat. 
No. Composer and Title Grade Price 
L. A. BUGBEE ; 
7718 First Grade Studies.......... 1 $0.90 
13041 Second Grade Book of Mel 
Studies. (¢ ai te aecteree crete 2 -90 
LOUIS G. HEINZE 
9651 The Piano Beginner......... -70 


MATHILDE BILBRO 
18799 Short Melody Etudes... z : 
23468 Twelve Piano Etudes...... ” -60 


14026 Melodies in Difficult Keys.. .80 
AVE CORBETT 

18051 Touch. and ‘Tone e140... < -90 
M. GREENWALD : 

16920 Twenty Progressive Studie 

Second Grade 2.8,wer wes liza 

R. S. MORRISON 

22674 Recreative Etudes ......... -70 
THEODORE PRESSER 

2797 Scales and Cadences. .50 

14590 First Studies in Octave ‘Play’ .80 
PAUL WACHS q 

6885 Etudes Mignonnes ......... ie. .70 


ARNOLDO SARTORIO 
13492 Melodic Studies for the Specia 
velopment of the Left Hand “ 

ML Ys BP PO CAPR CECE 3 j -80 


22924 Second Year Study Book.... -75 
11480 ee Agus Octave Studies, 
aly )blu'4urs singe alsa eal i 1.50 
oe . * APHERTON , 
7679 Extension Studies for Small & 
Cnn 16Giacn a. sae one $ 90 
ALBERT FRANZ ¥ 
17671 Etudes Faciles .......00..04 -90 
N. LOUISE WRIGHT 
22570 Beey for the Development off % 
ALL Fides» Bile ipranaatelle «ate -70 


FRANCES TERRY a : 
18872 Etudes Miniatures .........4 : 1.10 
CARL WILHELM KERN ; 
23282 Twelve Melodious Studies.... 
GUSTAV LAZARUS 
13436 Etudes Fantasies ...........+ h 
M. PALOVERDE 
14658 Left Hand Facility.......... 
PRESTON WARE OREM 
3903 Chords and Arpeggios ....... 
2396 Scales in Double Notes....... 
ERNST HEUSER 
7645 Studies for the Equal Develop 
Ofsthe) Farids igi. eta oy ean 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
15246 Interpretation Studies ............ 


E. NOLLET 

18844 Etudes De Style, Op. 25.......... 4-5 1.10 
LUDVIG SCHYTTE 

18635 Sixteen Recital Etudes, Op. 58..... 4 1.10 
JAMES H. ROGERS 

B561 “Octave Velocity, (oss <dvis curcis ernrmse 4-6 1.00 
THEODORE LACK 

12128 Etudes Elegantes. Op. 30.........- 5 L254 
WILSON G. SMITH 

2363 Etudes Arabesques, Op. 75........ 8 1,00 


The above are but a selected few of the fine variety of 
piano studies in all grades in the “Music Mastery Series.” 


Ask For CATALOG OF “MUSIC MASTERY 
SERIES” 


EVERY TEACHER IS PRIVILEGED TO 
KNOW THESE HELPFUL WORKS 


Presser’s Direct-Mail Service Offers Teachers the Opportunity of Obtaining 
Any of These Well-Established Works for Examination in Their Own Studios. 


RESULT-GETTING PIANO CLASS BOOKS— 


MY FIRST EFFORTS 
IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1!) 
Price, 75 Cents 


Any intelligent teacher, even without 
previous experience in group instruc- 
tion, can conduct classes successfully 
with this excellent book. It makes 
class teaching of beginners a simple 
procedure. It gives attractive mate- 
rial which has been selected and ar- 
Tanged by several who have had 
enviable success in piano class teaching. The start is made at Middle 
C and the students learn by doing right from the beginning. 


MAKING PROGRESS IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 2) Price, 75 Cents 


PROFICIENCY IN THE PIANO CLASS 


(PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 3) Price, 75 Cents 
EEE 


OTHER WIDELY USED 
PIANO INSTRUCTORS (THE 


The Child’s First Grade 
By Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews $1. 
The Boy’s Open Door to 
Music 
By Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews 1.00 


A Method for the Piano 
for Little Children 
By Jessie L. Gaynor.... 1.00 
Adventures in Music Land 
re Ny. ate B; 1.00 
irst Year " 
By John MM. Willeaeeeraee for Every Day. 
The First Period at the Its attractive study mit 
Piano tend to keep up the sar 
(Class or Private) pupil right up to th 
By Hope Kammerer.. -75 grade of Mathews’ “Sta 


Bilbro’s First Grade Book : 
By Mathilde Bilbro Graded Course of Stud 


This book has an irré 

first piano study. 
game-like procedures, © 
out pictures and othe 
aid to the teacher with 
years of life. A Play 
every lesson is truly a | 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 


By THEODORE PRESSER (SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO—Vol. | 


An overwhelming success with young students too big to be “ba' 
For a number of years the sales of this instructor were amazing 
in the past two seasons it is reaching greater heights with the 
edition adapting its wonderful first lessons to the modern procedu 
teaching up and down from Middle C at the start. It is a veri 
“first reader’ for the piano student and is used so extensive’ 
teachers because it achieves speedy results, 


"STUDENT'S BOOK" is Vol. Two of Presser's “School for the Piano 


Takes up the subject where “Beginner’s Book” leaves off and s 
the best kind of material for continued work by the young pianist 


ER'S POOK"' is s Vol. This 


‘coundation for future progress. 


Price, $1.00 each 


THEODORE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


CATALOGS ON 
ANY CLASS OF 
MUSIC CHEER~ 
PULLY GIVEN 
ON REQUEST. 


[ 


ASK FOR A FREE COPY OF 
**GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS 
” 
ON PIANO TEACHING 


SPLENDID ALBUMS 
FOR YOUNG 


PIANO PUPILS 


Priscilla’s Week 
By Mathilde Bilbro 
Sever Little Character- 
istic First Grade Pes.) 
The Very First Pieces 
Played on the Keyboard 
By N. Louise Wright... .50 
Tunes for Little Folks 
By M. L. Preston ‘ 
Playtime Pieces for 
Children 
By F, Flaxington Harker’ .75 
(Very Helpful to Begin- 
ners) 
New Rhymes and Tunes 
for Little Pianists 
By Helen L. Cramm..... wis 
(Very Popular for the 


Actual Start of Keyboard 
Work.) 


A Visit to Grandpa’s Farm 
By Mathilde Bilbro.... .75 
(Seven Characteristic 

Boyhood Scenes for the 
Piano, Gr. 1-1%) 

Boy’s Own Book of Piano 

Pieces (Second Grade). .75 


Young American Album 
(Grade Two and Three). .75 
Souvenirs of the Masters 
By Geo. L. Spaulding... 1.00 
(A Fine Second Grade 
Album) 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 
JAY TO PIANO PLAYING) 


‘2 appeal to little tots utilizing it for very 
elightful and distinctive, having pleasing 
captivating illustrations, 
ong appeals to juveniles. 
ttle students in the kindergarten and primary 
Xeyboard Guide comes with each copy and 
time’’ for the young beginner. 


Price, $1.25 


AY" is the book which follows "Music Play 
$1.25) 


illustrations, cut-out pictures, et cetera, 
plane of interest and to lead the young 


FOR VIOLIN 


The Class Violin Instructor 
By Ann Hathaway and 
Herbert Butler 
Student’s Book ...Price $0.75 
Teacher’s Manual.Price 1.00 
Fiddling for Fun 
A Method for Young Be- 
ginners 
By Rob Roy Peery Price 1.00 
First Folk Songs for Violin 
By Mabel Madison Watson 
Violin Book Price .50 
Piasio ACG: Scarosens Price 1.00 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


Imperial Method for Viola $1.25 
Imperial Method for ’Cello 1.25 
Imperial Method for Flute 1.25 
Imperial Method for ‘ 
Clarinet oa tes 
Imperial Method for Cornet 1.25 
Beginner’s Method for the 
Trumpet (or Cornet) 
Harold W. Rehri 
aie janetc Method 
axophone by H. 
Henton 1 
Imperial Method for Slide 
rombone (Bass Clef)... 1.25 


RESSER C 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Everything in Music Publications -- World's Largest Stock 


interesting cut- 
It is a marvelous 
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HE CENTENARY of the death of 
ann Wolfgang von Goethe, the greatest 
German poets and one of the rare literary 
Biuses of all the world’s history, falls on 
arch twenty-second of this year. Gocthe 
interesting to musicians principally as 
creator of the poetic drama. “Faust.” 
ich furnished the basis of the libretto of 
minod’s opera by that name. the most 
pular work ever written for the musical 
Se. Goethe’s “Werther” and “Hermann 
d Dorothea” have been used as the basis 
®peras by several composers: and his 
asso” and “Faust” inspired two of 
Szt's greatest tone poems for orchestra. 
2 > 


FIRST ALL-AMERICAN PRO- 
@ contemporary orchestral music. 
in Berlin, was given there early 
. When the works presented were 

lermists as Carl Ruggles. Aaron 
Louis Gruenberg and Roger Ses- 
event was under the auspices of 


International Society for Contemporary 
ie, and Ernst Ansermet was the con- 


 @ > 
LPH SCHAEFFER. violinist, made his 
ork début with a recital on January 
tt Town Hall, when his program in- 
| the “Concerto in D minor™ of Tar 
“Concerto in A minor” of Vieux- 
ie “Concerto in A minor” of 
ith the combination of an 
‘Sureness of technic with both 
| bow. a tone both true to pitch 
y colored. an elastic strength of 
a clarity of conception of the 
compositions interpreted. there 
ice Of a violinist advanced in 
ar beyond his years. 
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SOCIETE D'ETUDES MOZAR- 


Save on 2 recent pro- 
fermance of the composer's 
© Minor. written in Vienna, in 
fo oboes. two clarinets, iwo 
bassoons. In this original 
is more interesting 
scription as a quintet which 


> F 


is in three parts: 
mées; The Romance of 
Catholic: and a Chorus 
There will be also an 

with the discovery of 
Tomance is said to be com- 


uirest fifteenth century style. 


HE ETUDE 
Music Magazine 


Copyright, 1232, by Theodore Presser Co. for U.S. A. and Great Britats 


ad its first pro- 
Siven on De 


Loe 


fine old wort 
Rosa Ponselle 
terpretation 

the renowned P 
Parts cast as in 
Gladys Swarthout 
of the former } 


< 


MME. MART? 
celebrated Lilli 


t 


of eighty, at her home in C 
<I ——_—___________}: 


are to be iu “d 


ac 
Salzburg Orchestral 
fund of three hundred an 


if 7 

eventy-five 
Taised as 
an endowment. A group kn the 
Society of Friends of the Mozarteum has 
been formed for this purpose. Claire Dux, 
fermerly a leading soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. is an active spirit in 
the American branch of the movement, of 


as 


NO} 


which Lewis Richards. director of _the 
Michigan Siate Colleze of Music (Ypsi- 
lanti), is chairman. 
ow 
“LA DUCHESSE DE PADOUE.” by 


Maurice Ile Boucher, and “La Vision de 
Mona,” by Louis Dumas, had their world 
premiéres as novelties on a double bill at 
the Paris Opéra, on October 21st. Both 
composers had been Prix de Rome winners. 
“La Duchesse de Padoue™ is based on Oscar 
Wilde's tragedy, “The Duchess of Padua.’ 
0 SS ea ee 


WHEN LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI gave 
the subscribers to the Philadelphia Orches- 
fra concerts an opportunity to vote on 
selections for a “request program.” the 
works chosen, and performed on the eve 
nings of December 1Sth. 19th and 2ist, 
were: “Symphony in D minor” by Franck; 
“Symphony iz C mimor” by Brahms; and 
“Vorspiel and Liebestod from ‘Tristan and 
Iselde’ ” by Wagner. 

na 

A LISZT FESTIVAL of ten days is an- 
neunced to be held at Budapest this spring, 
sponsored by the municipal government. 


SOE eae be nh 


THE SIGHTLESS MUSICIAN now has 
a rather large catalogue of music available 
through the Americar Braille Press. Among 
the works published in this form are those 
of Leoncavallo, Victor Herbert, Debussy 
and Rachmaninoff, with other selections 
ranging from excerpts from “Faust” to On 
the Road to Mandalay. 
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THE STRAD. our worthy contemporary 
devoted to the bowed stringed instruments, 
recently came out with a special number 


_ celebrating its five hundredth issue. a record 


unique in history, so far as journa'’s devoted 
to the violin are concerned. An 
item of interest Res a ere = is ar 
its every coyer carried an advertisemen’ 
of one of London’s oldest violin makers. 
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PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


LET WAKING SPRING AWAKE YCUR WILL TO WORK - 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


‘ Editor 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


PUBLISHED BY 
THEODORE PRESSER Co. 
'782-t71t4 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EDWARD EL 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR was ately 
awarded the first Honorary Life Fellowship 
in the Worshipful Company ef Musicians, 
of which Sir Hugh Allen is chairman. The 
traditions of this organization carry the 
mind back to the Middle Ages. It re 
ceived in 1604 its royal charter from James I. 

3s. 


TWO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS in 
a city the size of Louisville. Kentucky, is 
what might well be designated as a com- 
munity music-minded. These groups are 
the Steedman Symphony Orchestra and the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association Sym- 
phony Orchestra of which Joseph Horvath 
is conductor. ; 

-<3——————717 


ONE-FOURTH OF A MILLION dollars 
is the reported sum which the National 
Broadcasting Company is paying the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for the privilege of 
broadcasting twenty-five eperas. 

Se 

CARMEN STUDER 
led, on October 23, 1931, 
a-concert of the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra, at 
the Konzerthaus of that 
city. On the program 
were the “Symphony in C 
minor’ of Brahms, the 
“Leonore” Overture, No. 
3 of Beethoven and the 
“Hebrides” Overture of 
Mendelssohn. The soloist 
was Abram Chasins in his 
own piano concerto. 
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TITO SCHIPA, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, received from the 
Fren vernment the decoration of the 
Legion 6f Honor, at the close of a recital 
in the Paris Opéra on the evening of No- 
vember 24th. 

zt > 


FORTY THOUSAND people united in a 
community chorus at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, to welcome the Prince of Wales on 
his recent tour. 


t > 


ARNOLD BAX has been honored by the 
bestowal of the gold medal of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society of London. The 
medal bears on one side a likeness of Bee 
thoven, made from a bust executed from 
a death mask of the composer, which was 
made by Scheller, a famous Viennese sculp- 
tor of the master’s time, and which was later 
bequeathed to this organization, by Frau 
Linzbauer, an art lover of Pesth, “in recog- 
nition of the spontaneous acts of esteem 
and generosity shown cy ths. Seciety to 
the immortal master.” It is one of the 
most seldom bestowed, and consequently 
ee ae distinctions in the musical 
wor 


Carmen STUDER 


< i 
AN AUSTRIAN ACADEMY has been 
established by the Government of that 
country. It is to have forty-eight members: 
and like the Institut de France in Paris, one 
half of these will be foreigners. 
<< > 
MOZART’S burial ground is 
reported to be about to be transformed into 
a public garden in which a plot will be 
dedicated to the memory of the master. 


Assistant Editor 


Key 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY’S residence, 
where he made his home and maintained an 
office during the long term of years that he 
was district attorney of the District of 
Columbia, has been purchased by the 
Government. This home of the author of 
The Star Spangled Banner has been ac- 
cepted by the Capital Park and Planning 
Commission which is seeking some patriotic 
society to restore the building to its original 
form and with furnishings of that period. 

t > 


TWO AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS— 
the Money Musk of Leo Sowerby and the 
Lone Prairie of Arthur Shepherd—had their 
first hearing in Europe, when they were 
included in the program of a Salle Pleyel 
concert of the Symphonic Orchestra of 
Paris, on January 3rd. Fabien Sevitsky 
was the conductor, making his Paris début. 
Both the American music and the leader 
had a friendly reception. 

c—____—_> 


THE IMPERIAL OPERA COMPANY of 
Sydney. Australia, is a new venture with 
excellent backing. With local and imported 
artists and Signor Folli as manager. it is 
giving a season with an announced reper- 
toire of “Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” and “Rigoletto” by Verdi; 
“Lz Bohéme.” “Madama Butterfly” and “La 
Tosca” by Puccini; Bizet’s “Carmen:” 


Gop d's “Faust: Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di 
Siv_ia:” Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammer- - 
mc . and the “Fedora” and “Andrea 
Ch ier” of Giordano. 
t > 
( EORGES ENESGEO has lately cele- 


bre ed his fiftieth birthday, when the princi- 
pal musical organizations of Bucharest 
united in the festivities. Enesco was horn 
on August 7, 1881, at Cordaremi in northern 
Roumania. 

<< > 


HE BOHEMIANS, one of the veteran 
mt ical organizations of New York, cele 
br-ed its twenty-fifth anniversary on the 
ev ning of December 20th by a dinner at 
th Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Aside from the 
so.jal aspects of the group, in bringing to- 
gether many notabilities in the musical 
wereld, an altruistic feature of its activities 
is he relieving of distress, especially among 
musicians with a past of such honor as to 
make the acceptance of help embarrassing. 

< > 

DR. PETER CHRIS- 
TIAN LUTKIN, eminent 
American organist, com- 
poser and teacher, died 
on December 27th, at 
Evanston, Illinois. Born 
March 27, 1858, he be- 
came a protégé and pupil 
of Clarence Eddy, and 


studied with the best 
masters of America and 
Europe. He founded the Perer C. Lurxm 


Northwestern University 
School of Music, was its dean for forty-three 


years and thenceforth its dean emeritus. He , 


created the great North Shore Festivals and 
was one of the founders of the American 
Guild of Organists. Dr. Lutkin was a man 
of strong personality and great individual 
charm which made for him innumerable 
friends. ne 


(Continued on page 225) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 


Information for 
Etude Readers & Advertisers 


Tue Erupe Music MAGAZINE 


at half price 


onanmnmenaanapennananany: 


GM AACMGOCIN. 
RASWSBSBSASWs 4 


- i ee: Publis onthl: 
Music for Everybody : ridstihe Beekco, 
MINN TevTTTFEvOTFOTHA PTI. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UGUUECODRONERTTEOREEUOEOTTONODTUDFODERUTOEHOONRTOROTOONORODRNOORIONOO NSS 
LI CLI CLT OES AT CLIO MONEE PRSOSOS OSE ESS 
MINIM) ONRUOUUULTOGUGRARUODCONEDEDUODUTOPURUAECULAROPLA EOE 


Entered as second-class matter January 16, 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1932, by Theodore Presser 
Co., for U. S. A. and Great 
Britain. 


Subscription Price 
$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 


Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Calombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 


ie 
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VOLUME L, NO. 3 MARCH, 1932 


EDITORIAL AND ADVISORY STAFF 


aeuenouaucnonenneated 


nes Francis Cooke, Editor 
Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Asséstant Editor 


BOOK of OPERA 


Robert Braine Jacob Kwalwasser El Salyer Ghatean Monies, Pick 

A : as é Dr. Frances Elliott Clark George L. Lindsay tagua, Paraguay. epublic o onduras. 

“ a Leta ean nurclece cles Louis Woodson Curtis Tocco E. Maddy Spain, Peru and’ Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 
oO © lates ear nm > : i 

Opera, sold everywhere for $2.00 at our Spe- Dr. Hollis E. Dann Russell Van Dyke Morgan phate A212: Il other countries, $3.00 per 


William Arms Fisher William S. Nortenheim year. 


cial Price of $1.00 (postpaid throughout the 


OMT nT 3 


geet Karl W. Gehrkens Rob Roy Peery Single copy, Price 25 cents 
world $1.15.) ; Elizabeth A. Gest Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann 3 
This beautiful volume, boxed, hong in close Mabelle oo : Peter Hugh Reed Remittances 
contains within its 428 pages the stories o ictor J. Grabe Henry S. Sawyer Remi houl 
qver 150 operas with hundreds of splendid Arthur de Guichard Hope E. Stoddard ocdecatiegie Chace tee toa 
illustrations. , > I 


Clarence G. Hamilton Frederick W. Wodell 


United States postage stamps. Money 
sent in letters is a risk the sender as- 
sumes. 


TEACHERS are buying these in dozen lots 


S gar Alden Barrell, Music Critic 
to use for attendance and merit awards. 


Ed 
William M. Felton, Editor of Music Section of The Etude 


BP AL EP CGD LL OF OL AL LI OGD LP ALI OL 


5 Days Approval. Ifafter youreccive = = Renewals 
your copy, you are not entirely satisfied, you =|4= No receipt is sent for renewals since the 
may return it and the purchase price will be CONTENTS =f \= ane Bienes shows the date to which - 
promptly refunded. =l4l= paid. ‘4 
H. ROYER SMITH CO. Worldmof Musics sc a{ccie% «citys sisi areca olan seca er eI 153 Bye Discontinuances | 
Dept. E = IGTCOPIAIS 0 Rose ieheloverered a ssa asee, Maya, oko auave Grahele ORR vd Teagan ae 161 =l4)= Owing to the educational character of © 
=e : é : Bris 4 < 
10th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, U.S. A. = Technic the Outgrowth of Musical Thought...... V. Horowitz 163 BE Ture Erupe many do not wish to miss 
| Absutd ePhrasing tt. amet ten ils . oc meter S. M. Charles 164 =) 21 an issue. Therefore, the publishers are 
= Teacheriat Creediy ack eke Sake oe =. 3. Re Ee D. D. Little 164 BAe Please fe ene ee 
Be = ae rede ea 2 2 qe =) Y= subsc y t fo} aid-up - 
AN poe and hus Education 2%... sete eeekereiet = 8. Garbett 165 = period. Subscribers not wishing this will 
ARE YOU AMBITIOUS = eginning Pedal .............................J3. Spaulding 166 = please send a notice for discontinuance. 
4 HN On Writing a Successful Concert Song ........ C. W. Cadman 167 = 
fora Teacher's Certificate of Piano Technic? EIQ Musicsin, Washinston's Day, (5). «2 -/aelanienmtteee W. A. Fisher 169 = 
Apply for the z|8 Musical Jargon of Radio Clarified............ EH. EH. Hipsher 170 = 
7 ‘ = Musiesote March)’ svaistelere tees st eoch e eee ree . M. mer 172 
Von Unschuld’s Modern Piano Technic EN Cinva nian tetas A Pf poe ae E : 
by Conespondence} Ie oh la) Gh Air on OnOmA Gere canoer. 50 onc. . Bushell 172 = A 
Le Mite Sac cioolecine and be ates ah) Composers; and “Musics 2. 2 25 1/212. 1s eee A. EB. Campbell 172 = : 
ing the teaching of modern Technical Training from = To Encourage Pupils to Practice............... H. 8. Packer 173 = AND 
first year to Concert Class accompanied by pees zl . Importance of Certain Fingering........... F. van Werkhoven 174 = 
rea zraded course, by Mme. Marie von Unsechuld, = J j ir = 
Piitient. Viennese Pianist and Pedagogue. Costs $50. EN Up in the Bin. See eee ee eee eee eee tener ees C. Hooper 174 = 
Two trial lessons $1.05, to be sent with application. BY Records and Radio CIO SOOO Oo oe sae P. H. Reed 174 
Address Won Unschuld Normal Course ES Music Supervisor's Forum...........+-..+++-- G. L. Lindsay 175 | 
/ J = Band and Orchestra Department............. -.-V. J. Grabel 176 
1644 Columbia Rd. N. W. Washington, D, C. ENN Hadley’s “In Bohemia” O x 
Ele a ; 3 a Ver tule... aarepeeiere eee V. J. Grabel 176 
EN eachers)Roundalablers sc cc ceae cle enero C. G. Hamilton 177 SPECIAL NOTICES 
BQ Thee Minuet ne Misi sys ciers.cccrcveh evs) oe tans aenetemeeaete M. Brownfield 178 
Et Hducationaly Study INotess 1+ scsce eee E. A. Barrell 203 VIOLIN COLLECTION for sale: Fine 
PROF ESSIONAL BN Singer's Etude ....-<0c « - v.cis\cie oor a ore eee 204 Goma: French ind, Atalien | taste 
Bh Breath and' the Done Beautiful. jae E. BE. Wycoff 204 anging from es 3 ie se 
BW The Singer’s Tremolo or ‘‘Wobble”........... J. A. Johnstone 204 GM.,_ 867 Union Stree ae ~ = 
DIRECTORY EIN “Oh ‘Yeh? Singers. 6 (222.c.07 + «ine ole cee J. Owen 205 WANTED—Used Harp. A. Muir, Yor 
= Covered | Tones - a:.').+ ass. seach ee P. A. Ten Haaf 205 Apt., Norfolk, Va. 
BW Organist’s Wtude ....s.ccje 0s 0g ou ee een WANTED— 4 ie 
BN The: Beginner at Improvising. 1). .0 cee C. Harris 206 small town. Can furnish references. 
EASTERN = Trials of an Organist...... 5 alain age eee A. OC. Davidson 207 dress: T. L. Risk, 289 Moss Avenue, Hi 
OMBS BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY Importance of Improvisation.................. Fo GRKitenener 207 land Park, Mich. : 
; Organ Questions and Answers..................- H. 8. Fry 208 GIRL VOICE STUDENT desires how 
,, Gilbert Ray nolds Combs, Director Vinlinistes Wide bac eo). ee me ae work in a professional lady, piano instructo 
1327-31 South Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Ghadatenecstsr a iene,is? ea ie. ah a) ole eat ites ane nee aera R. Braine 210 Fi ni burb Wish ; 
RTHUR “Checking Up” Bad Teaching........ E. L. Winn 210 home in) Chivago oc Sanewia Ser 
A UR de. SINGING a is enn Sein IBS DOG'S Reaves wages and instruction in piano with pri 
(trom Rudiments to. Proteasions} Tonal Barriers stole lataleelioheiiaits) veis\\a (=: shel eaayeea a eae eee C. Fingerman 210 ileges of using piano. Address A. G. care 
LECTURER, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Seces Pi oe wini(e elie. 0 iv alia ls, 0) -eponeliohe eee teen eeaeneaeS R. R. Peery 211 ETUDE. 
NEW YORK 22037 sie testa YORK SCHOOL a5 MUSIC” ANG ere © hae hepa A659 aes ENE ee Oca hs pet! ae 
7 Ralfe Leech Sterner, 0 ees S) ATS WELCG a aise. 0: s/eiere: ais whe (ey oharcretsis pate) ve rame 212 
Director, 310 West 92nd Street Questionsand “Auswersii)s. <2... «aceuseneene A. de Guichard 213 | ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction. Reaching” New Arpeggios:i...<:.. «oe see tte ee G. M. Stein 216 4 
VEON ee Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing, The Community Recital............. G. Henry 217 MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Mel 
point and Musical Form. = IORI ICO ICICI Cs Osa s y i 4 
Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one- The Poorly Prepared, Pupil’. ¢.. = «tele. neetaeee G. N. Hume dies harmonized—Manuscripts arranged 
half in advance—State Teachers College, California, Pa. “Something to Do”...... A. M. Lingelbach publication — Orchestrations made. ~ 9 
; Sra A rae Ae aire fe UD Soe oe en : ; 9g j Stults, composer ‘Sweetest Story Ever Tol 
Amateur, Organizations.< 5.11... 2. 40. «ee eee G. Pagin and many others. Address Ridley Park, 
SOUTHERN A Message to Parents about the Piano........... W. S. Bone y : : 
Musical Books Reviewed.... CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURS 
SCHOOL Timor Htude we eee eee ooeee . Small Monthly Payments. 
OF i le. sss felbjc/ sol rie a/ fede) s steyepehere st tee ite HE. A. Gest Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court. Lakeland, F 
Music Junior Educational Study Notes..........--cce5 B. A. Barrell £ 
W. C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. " MUSIC COMPOSED; transposed, arrang 
and copied. Special songs and sketches wi 
SH ENAN D OAH COLLEGE MUSIC ten. Alexander Seymour, 6 W. 128th St 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Special C i F inati Pi f h ls New York City. _ 
. Specia je; 
Pipe Organ, Orchestra. Public Scnool Mi ialonmainta tea mip ang rere’: or the Musical Home TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simpli 
Reasonable.’ In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. Haunting -Memorties. .i4nr «2 sce ee eee R. R. Peery instruction book _and_ necessary tools, ¢ 
Dayton, Virginia Coming of Spring?) The, * is. sae eee S. B. Brouwers plete for $4.95—Ed. M. Ross, Mansfield, 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 
AM F R | C AN tors, Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 
etc. Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Waltzing in the Moonlight.............. C. H. Crawford 
Enchantment. [i vas.- cia sicueis etre. ana eee C. Kohlmann 
Scottish ove Some... sels eee tite eee W. C. Barron 
The Flirt 


TEACHERS! Increase your income. 
time-tested system builds larger classes, 
nates all griefs, assures profitable profes 
Written guarantee. Investigate. Asso 


giwliel p's aieiW'a%a.aiwifela’@ ©lace,.a).endoutave leita mri taterees J. Speck Studios, Medford, Oregon. q 
CHICAG A University of aanme: Rarionelly Master Works SONG WRITERS—We set yout poer 
Accredited. Piano, Vocal, Violin, Or- Minuet. Noi6 in: DieMaiyor: Vine on ete eee W. A. Mozart catehy tansie We ee es oli 
gan, Theory, P.S.M. 60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Solfeggietto ae a La at small cost. Satisfaction before you 
augue elay iat ard Ai erage ea ee SEP. Fe 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINC | NN AT| MUSIC. Established 1867 
Highland Ave. and Oak Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Love: Dream ‘Noi 2iscc)s .iscisiieis @ <seabet haeeeeee eee F. Lisat 


Copyright FRER. Fidelity Studios, 
South Wabash, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHTS, TRADE-MARKS, 


Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties tect almost anything! Low charges. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Springtime in Derry (Vocal)............... EB. Claverley 191 Service, 2274-HT Brooklyn Station, Cl 
DET ROI Toca? Sexccotes “100 teachers: Forest Votees (Violin and! Piano). snene vad. Cooke 192 land, O ———EEEEE 
Adoration TRAD) <.6(0 2S ui0in n slaininn 5) 7. Cummings 193 HALF PR ‘ : 
KNOX Se ee aie Echoes from Erin (Four Hands)........... W. M. Felton 194 ORDER. Write for thematic catalog 
Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, Director A Little March (Four Hands)..............N. L. Wright 196 interesting new_ music. tr ye ann * 
CONSERVATORY Hide not Thy Face (Vocal)..........+.-e0. S. 8. Effinger 198 tions, Dept. H, 5617 Hollyw bie 
NO RTHWESTERN:: MUSIC, Piano, wood, Calif. ; 
Violin, Voice, Theory, : . . B 
Sonim tuk cis nanietheriCcn Bensote Proaldant Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 1g ORE RAT ee 
Bilien (City, Mont: Biddy with the Red, Red Comb............ H. L. Cramm 199 Lee Arranging Studios, 109 Judson, Syract 
Tn ‘a Toy» Shop. Oh 2 ck:s i> «ies alge 8p ees tere L. CG. Rebe 199 N. Y. 
F Cavalry Coming (Orchestra)............ cC. C. Crammond 200 J. LAWRENCE COOK, recordin 
Ask for Our Circular of Cowboy,, Songs: wa: cc's lates sara oe arateees K. Bemis-Wilson 202 offers advanced coaching to classi 
Educational Music Books The Bullfrog’s Serenade..........-.+... seee-D. Claffin 202 interested in acquiring the refined ultra. 


ern styles used by professional radio 
who play the kind of “jazz” that e 
likes. Original teaching material used. | \ 
J. L. CG. Song Service Studios, 409 | 
combe Avenue, New York City. * 
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for Schools, Academies and Colleges including Text 
Books, Reference Works and Collections 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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Designed especially for the 


Instrumental Supervisor 


ne Philharmonic Orchestra Series 


. 44 ARCADIAN. SUITE, PART I. 
Franz C. Bornschein 


Full score, $1.50; full and piano, $1.00; small and 
piano, .75 


d with the skill his rich orchestral experience has given 

Part I of the Suite consists of two numbers—Dance of 
South Wind, a sprightly 4/4 movement in C major, fol- 
e by Silver Birches, a lyric moderato movement in Eb 


' is an original composition by this well-known composer, 
e 


er with a lively contrasting section in G -minor closing 
1 recapitulation of the first lyric section, Grade I C. 


| 45 ARCADIAN SUITE, PART II. 
Franz C. Bornschein 


Full score, $1.75; full and piano, $1.00; small and 
piano, .75. 


sists of two movements, first June Moon, a gently sway- 
section 3/4 metre in G major, that becomes sprightly and 
adens out at the close; and second Candlelight Dance, a 
Aty, gavotte- like movement in C major with a contrasting 
jon in F major marked “gently swaying,” succeeded by a 
n to the opening section, simplified. The scoring of this 
active number has been made by Mr. Bornschein’s prac- 
d hand. 


46 SCHERZO (Little Canon at the Octave), 
Op. 35. 
S$. Jadassohn (Orchestrated by N. Clif- 
ford Page) 


Full score, $1.25; full and piano, $1.00; small and 
piano, .75. Grade III 


of the better known compositions by the celebrated the- 
; now for the first time appearing in orchestral arrange- 
t. Apart from being of great musical interest structurally, 
} also very melodious. The theme is worked out in canon- 
a from beginning to end, following throughout two beats 
in the lower octave. 
s not technically as but demands concentration in all 
Ss. The grading (III) is necessitated only by the range 
La I part. This number will prove to be a decided 


elty. 


47 FELICITATION (Valse Lente). 
Kristiaan Kriens (Orchestrated by com- 
poser) 


Full score, $1.50; full and piano, $1.00; small and 
piano, .75. 


ost attractive composition by this gifted composer and 
ced orchestral conductor. Primarily conceived for 
lestra, it bears the earmarks of creative scoring in its 
ed concurrent thematic treatment. The tempo Valse lente 
; opportunity for graceful, flowing melodies and rich 
nonic background. 


given in parentheses.) 

ns I (A) Octaves 

iolins II (B) Octaves 

iolas (B) and (C) Alto Clef 


cellos (C) Tenor Clef (C) 


TWENTY CHORALES 


Arranged and Edited by Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke 


possible combination of both orchestral and band instruments is available in this ensemble. 
to have A-B-C-D parts represented and the ensemble will be complete. 


8 Alto Saxophones and Alto Clari- 


The Conductor’s Book includes, in addition to the short score on three staves, 
directions for artistically performing the chorales, detailed suggestions for various types of balanced ensembles, etc. 
training in elementary score reading, and may be used by organ students for practice in reading from three staves. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra Series 
(Continued) 


No. 48 LARGO. Francesco M. Verancini 
HORNPIPE. George Frideric Handel 
(Arr. by Karl Rissland) 


Two Pieces for String Orchestra. 
Full score, $1.25; string and piano, .75. Grade III. 


A most attractive double number: The lovely Largo by the 
old Italian master and the virile Hornpipe by the great 
Handel are finely arranged and will be welcomed by that 
constantly growing body of music students in search of the 
beautiful as expressed in old classic music. They demand 
and will freely receive thoughtful interpretations. 


Ditson Symphonic Series for 
Orchestra 


No. 2 ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Six Minia- 
tures for Orchestra 


By Cecil Forsyth 


Price: Full score, $7.50; parts complete, $10.00; 
separate string parts, .50 each. 


Demands the classic symphony orchestra, double wood-winds, 
four horns, two trumpets, three trombones, percussion, harp 
and strings. It is an ideal number for any large well-balanced 
high school orchestra desirous of experiencing the satisfaction 
of playi ing an original score in complete form. While there 
are numerous works to select from, comparatively few are of 
medium difficulty. A special feature is the mixed chorus 
introduced in the closing number, but this is entirely ad 
libitum. It is published separately in octavo form. 


Symphonic Band Series 


No. 6 EXALTATION. Louis Adolphe Coerne 
(Arr. by Mayhew L. Lake) Grade 2 B 


Small band (inc. 4 staff Cond. part) 
Full band (inc. 4 staff Cond. part)...... a5 4 

Symphonic band (inc. 4 staff Cond. parts)... 3.50 
Extra Conductor part, .50; other parts, .20 each. 


A fine musicianly work by a talented American composer. 
It has enjoyed great popularity in the original publication for 
orchestra (Philharmonic Orchestra, Series No. 6) and its 
broad, sweeping melody and rich harmonization render it par- 
ticularly effective for band. A high-class concert piece. Vic- 
tor Record No. 35968-B. 


No. 7 MINUET, FROM SYMPHONY IN Eb. 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (Arr. by May- 
hew L. Lake). Grade I B 


Small band (inc. 4 staff Cond. part)......... $2.00 
Full band (inc. 4 staff Cond. part).......... 2.75 
Symphonic band (inc. 4 staff Cond. part).... 3.50 


Extra Conductor part, .40; other parts, .20 each. 


This melodious work has long been popular in various forms 
and is now presented in a fine arrangement for band. We 
predict for it the approval accorded the arrangement for 
orchestra (Philharmonic Orchéstra Series No. 13). The Trio 
affords unusual oppor tunity for wood-wind and reeds although 
it is thoroughly cued for bands with incomplete reed sec- 
tion. A classic in easy arrangement. Victor Record No. 
35968-A. 


t of instrumental books below with the A-B-C-D parts indicated, shows the almost limitless combinations possible in instrumental ensemble. 


5 Oboes (B) and (A) 10 Eb Altos (B) and (C) 
6 Eb Clarinets (A) 11 F Horns (B) and (C) 
7 Bb Clarinets (A) Octaves, (B) and 


Conductor’s Book, 75 cents—other books, 50 cents 


English Horn (B) and (C) 
12 Bb Tenor Saxophone (B) and (C) 
Bass Saxophone (D) Upper 


Violin, Viola, Violoncello and 
Ensemble 


THE VIOLIN STUDENT’S VOCABULARY 


By Eugene Gruenberg 
(Pocket Music Student Series) Paper, .60 


Out of a life-time of rich experience, Mr. Gruenberg prepared 
this pocket manual to {it a distinct need. 


(1.) The musical term; 


(2.) The rudiments of musical knowledge (condensed and 
clearcut) ; : 

(3.) Hints on practicing; 

(4.) A list of the world’s famous violinists, with the years 
of their birth and death; 

(5.) The famous violin and bow makers; 

(6.) An historical sketch of the violin and bow. 

A truly indispensable work for every student of the violin. 


THE VIOLA PLAYER’S REPERTORY 
Ten Melodious Solos with Piano Accompaniment 
Arranged by Harold Ryder Harvey 
Paper, $1.00 


Because of the dearth of music for the Viola suitable for 
teaching and concert use, the editor arranged the material 
for this collection. 

The numbers are not mere transpositions of Violin music, but 
were selected primarily to suit the individual character of 
the Viola. 


FIFTY GRADED MELODIES FOR THE 
VIOLONCELLO 


In easy positions with Piano Accompaniment. 
Composed, Arranged or Edited by 
John Craig Kelley 

Paper, Complete, $1.00 


Here is a carefully-graded series of pieces suitable for the 
beginner on the Violoncello. Teachers will appreciate the de- 
parture from confining the material to the 1st Position with 
its cross-fingerings and stretches. 


THE STRING PLAYERS ENSEMBLE REPER- 
TORY 
For Four Violins with Piano Accompaniment 
Viola available in place of Violin IV, ’Cello ad lib. 
Compiled and Arranged by Karl Rissland 

Grade 1—First Position 

I. Ten Simple Pieces (Preparatory) 

II. Ten Folk Melodies 

ITI, Ten Familiar Melodies 

IV. Ten Miniature Classics 

Price: Separate string parts, complete, .20 each; piano 

score, .50 


TWENTY TRIOS FOR CHURCH OR CON- 
CERT-ROOM 


Arr. for Violin, Violoncello and Organ (or Piano) 


Edited by Karl Rissland 
Two Volumes, each $2.00 


The great need of trios of a devotional character suitable for 
use in church at either regular or special services prompted 
the preparation of this collection. The music is of the calm, 
contemplative quality that by its simple dignity is uplifting in 
spirit. The composers represented are Handel, Fibich, Gold- 
mark, Grieg, Massenet, Mendelssohn, Saint- Saens, Schu- 
mann, Tchaikovsky and Thome. 


A Chorale Prelude and a Fugue 
By Johann Sebastian Bach 


Arranged according to the A-B-C-D part plan, it is necessary 


(Harmonic 


15 Trombones 
Tenor Clef 


Trombones and Bassoons (C) and 
(D) Bass Clef 


and Bassoons (C) 


cellos (C) and (D) Bass Clef : Bass Clarinet (D) Lower 16 Eb and BBb Basses (Brass) (D) 
: nets in Bb (B) and (C) 
Basses (String) (D) Baritone Saxophone (D) 13 C Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) Taos Gascian 
and Flutes in Db and C 9 Bb Cornets (A) and (B) 14 Baritone (A) Treble Clef 
Bb Soprano Saxophone (A) Euphonium (A) Bass Clef 18 Conductor’s Book 


a summary of Bach’s position in the world of music, 


It offers excellent 


Any of the works listed above will be sent ‘‘on approval’ for examination 


359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee 
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Do you feel that if you were given the Opportunity you could 
accomplish more in Music—qualify for the bigger and better 
opportunities that are ready and waiting just as soon as you 
are qualified to grasp them? 

Your musical knowledge—your position and income today 
—are the result of the training you have given your natural 


ability. Additional training will open up new fields, new oppor- 
tunities, greater income and higher standing in the musical 
world. 


You can get this invaluable training right in your own home, 
without any interference with your regular work, and at but a 
fraction of the cost in time and money otherwise necessary. The 
Extension Method of Musical Training developed and perfected 
by the University Extension Conservatory—whether for be- 
ginners or advanced musicians—is not an experiment, not a 
makeshift, but has stood the test of a quarter of a century's 
unqualified success. 

Thousands of professional musicians, teachers and artists 
throughout the world owe their success wholly to the authori- 
tative methods and the painstaking guidance of the master 
teachers of the University Extension Conservatory, and gladly 
testify to that fact. 


Let This Great Conservatory Open the Way for You 


Whether you are a professional musician, a teacher, or just a beginner, this 
great Musical Organization will open the way to the sure attainment of your 
musical ambitions. You will find the small cost of our training to be in no 
sense an expense, but a real investment that will pay you hig dividends in 
satisfaction, in culture, in standing and in real money. Your satisfaction is 
GUARANTEED. 


Judge for Yourself 


We want you to know how interesting, how valuable, the training of the 
University Extension Conservatory will be to you. We want you to be the 
judge—without any risk or obligation whatever on your part. 

Return the Coupen and we will send you a number of sample lessons in 
any one of the courses in which you are interested, for your examination— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

These Sample Assignments will prove to you why University Extension 
Conservatory training in Music has gained and held such a high place in 


the Musical World, and has meant so much in recognition and real money 
to so many thousands of ambitious musicians. 


Just check the course in which you are most interested. Sample lessons 
will be sent to you, with full information of all our Courses and our re- 
markable and exclusive method of teaching. There will be no obligation 
whatever. 


This Is YOUR Opportunity — Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 36, Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 36 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog sample lessons and full information regarding 


course | have marked with an X below. 
[JPiano, Normal ()Trumpet (Guitar 
Courses for |Cornet ~jEar Training and 
Teachers [Voice Sight Singing 
(]Piano Course for []History of Music ()Mandolin 
Students C)Choral Conducting [ )Saxophone 
(Public School Music [)Clarinet []Piano Accordion 
{ }Harmony (Violin LJAdyv. Composition 
INAME Fe, siscicta taste sites als aaterercre (digs «> 6 SPaReRMNGSL -SccAualter ol cece: Se een! ARE icone 2 
Street’ Nios ektass inesw enor ergs False. A slats. lice tie ana tehaea aR, Se nen 
Ts cog: ie dcx INGA DNS cuca a ee Ps eM Sec Rata eo Statesiirc ss chvuss wae 
How long have you taught Piano?................ How many pupils hav 
VOU NOW hyd nine aivl- stele Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? .......... Have 
you studied Harmony?.............. Would you like to earn the degree of 
ACHELOP OLGMUSIC? ©. ci-'s.. cae sia cs stae/ oc emmeennale 


THEE 


Alusic « 


THE ETUL 


Mloney-Saving Offers! 


N the list below you will find all the leading weekly and monthly 
publications—magazines that will entertain, inform and inspire 


you — offered in combination with THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGA- 


ZINE at actual savings of 25¢ up to $1.25! 


Subscri ptions are for 


one year each, may be new or renewal and each magazine may go 


Order Now! 


to a different address. 


A ELE TUDES i ccirteat Ut 00 Both 
MoGALLS ae ciate =) $2.35 
Regular price....... $3.00) Save 65c 
THELETUDE weheeeee $2.00 Both 
BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS............ -60 > $2.25 
Regular price....... $2.60 Save 35c 
THEFETUDE Unease $2.00 Both 
PATHFINDER ue $2 35 
mks e 
Regular price $3.00 Save 65c 
DHE ERUDES -. peaeete $2.00 Both 
AMERICAN HOME . ime} $2 75 
Seale price....... $3.00? Save 25c¢ 
THE ERU DES renee 2.00 Both 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. 2. = 3 00 
Regular price....... $4.00) Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE! Seon sn S200 Both 
AMERICAN GIRL...... 1.50 $3.15 
Regular price $3.50) Save 35c 
THE: ET UDEGsrE ote aces 2.00 Both 
JUNIOR HOME ath $3.25 
Regular price....._. $4.50) Save $1.25 
THE ETUDES ieee $2.00 Both 
BOY'S LIFE... zt $3.50 
Regular price......- $4.00) Save 50e 
THE /ETUDESGE: soni $2.00 Both 
RED BOOK...........:. zat $3.65 
Regular price....... $4.50 Save 85c¢ 
THESETUDE hr ..i-e cae $2.00 Both 
NATURE MAGAZINE.. ae) $4.00 
Regular price.. ... .$5.00) Save $1.00 
THESE RUDE fiers cnre $2.00 Both 
COSMOPOLITAN nut $4.00 
Regular price....... $4.50’ Save 50c¢ 
THE ETUDE teristic $2.00 Both 
CHILD LIFE.... ; as $4.25 
Regular price.......$5.00) Save 756 
THEETUDE............$2.00) Both 
GOLDEN BOOK 
MAGAZINES venga 3.00 $4.00 
Regular price $5.007 Save $1.00 
THESETUDE {Crs $2.00 All 
OPEN eee Ber 1.00 
BETTER _H 
GARDENS sae te 60 $2.90 
Regular price ..$3.60) Save 70c 
THE ETUDED..:-..> $2.00 All 
WOMAN'S HOME COM et 
wo i C f 
PANION.......-..-.+5 1.00. $3. 35 


Reqular price....... $4.00 00 Save 65 


E ETUDE 


THE ETUDE; eee $2.00 All 
CHRISTIAN HERALD... 2.00 
PICTORIAL REVIEW... 1.007 $3.85 
Regular price....... $5. $5.00 Save $1.15 
THE ETUDE... $2.00 All 
AMERICAN BOY 2.00 
PICTORIAL REVIEW. . 1.00 $4.35 
Regular price. ......$5.00. Save 65¢ 
THE ETUDE... ~. $2.00 All 
COSMOPOL 2.50 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2.50 $5.75 
Regular price....... $7.00 00/ Save $1.25 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; 


$1 for 3 Yrs. 


ADD TO ANY COMBINATION 
$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.; $2 for 3 Yrs. 
$2 for 3 Yrs.* 
$2 for 1 Yr.; $3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.* 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Both 


HE ETUD .0 
PICTORIAL REVIE se 
be ps $2.35 
Regular price.......§$3.00) Save 65c 
Aas Ae OME CORE $2.00 Both 
i E coe 
PANION........... te $2.75 
Regular price....... $3.00 Save 25c 
THE ERUDE...2. cee 2.00 Both 
WOMAN’S WORLD..... ei $2. 25 
Regular price....... $2.50! Save 25c 
THEJETUDE) eee $2.00 Both 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS er ier $2. 35 
Regular price....... $3.00 Save 65c 
THE ETUDE): 5228 eee a Both 
DELINEATOR. cal ay $2. 40 
Regular arloet PEE eos $3.00) Save 60c 
THE ELUDES. < sta $2.00 Both 
CHRISTIAN HERALD.. 2-00 <2 85 
Regular price... Save $1.15 
DE 2. . 2 $3.0 
Save $1.00 
Both 
eer price: 3.0... $4.00 00 Save 65¢ 
THE ETUDE. 30) eyeee ee 00 Both 
COLLIER'S O WEEKLY. 2. i 
— . 
Regular price....... $4.00/ Save 50c 
THE ETUDE... Sages Both 
ST. NICHOLAS.. BF cia 00 
_— ° 
Regular price....... $5.00 J Save $1.00 
THE ETUDE es) eee $2.00 Both 
HY GENIAL ..256 sone a 00 
—_= e 
fowee price. : a Save $1.00 
THE ETUD 0 Both 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 53: pes $4.00 
Regia price... . 35.007 Save $1.00 
THE: EMUOE Ste cece $2.00 Both 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2. Bs), $4. 25 
Sn rice. 75-50 $4.50) Save 25¢ 
THE ERGDED 322 cccpene $2.00 Both 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 2: a $4. 25 
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TEACHERS 


STANDARDIZE YOUR MUSIC 


MAINTAIN YOUR PRICE 
REDUCE YOUR PUPIL’S EXPENSE 
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CENTURY EDITION ECONOMY 


Holds Teachers and Holds Pupils 


The teaching fraternity has naturally been affected by the present depres- 
sion, as music is unfortunately considered more or less a Juxury and con- 
sequently one of the first retrenchments that comes to the mind of the 


parent is the thought of reduc- 
ing the expense of teaching the 
youngsters music. Try to convince 
them that this is nota luxury—it is 
almost impossible to do so. What 
you can do, however, is to co- 
operate with the parent to reduce 
the cost of instruction, not by 
lowering your fee, but by helping 
cut down the cost of the student’s 
music. This has two advantages— 
ist—to show the parent of the 
child that you are anxious and 
willing to cooperate as regards the 
expense of instruction. 2nd—it 
will make both you and your 
student better acquainted with the 


CENTURY EDITION 


Standardization has also brought home to the teacher the fact that the 
edition itself can be purchased in almost every music store in the 


United States. 


Simply tell your pupils to ask for the Century Edition 


and rest secure in the fact that you will have an edition which 1s 


mechanically and musically perfect. 


entu ry 


Sueet Music 


it erlific 


PIANO SOLOS, 15c each 


(Capital letter following each title indicates 
key—number the grade. 


Aloha Oe (Hawaiian Waltz) G-3 woop 
Barearolle (Tales of seta ls F-3__OF FENBACH 
Beautiful Blue Danube, D-4 STRAUSS 
Black Hawk Waltz, Eb-2_ -WALSH 
Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap. D-4____ LEON DORE 
Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin) Bb-3_ ___WAGNER 
Camp of the Gypsies, Am-2_ 

Dark Eyes, Dm-3_ 

Darkie’s Dream, The, Eb-3_ 


¢ 


(In Canada 20c) 


PIANO DUETS (Four oe 15¢ each. 


Golden Star Waltz, C-2.___ 
Humoreske, G-3 

Hungarian Rhapsody, 2, “Cm-5 
La Grace, F-3_ a = 
Little Fairy Waltz, G-2_ 
March Militaire, D-2_ = 
Military Mareh, D-3 

Over the Waves, G-3 

Poet and Peasant, D-4 

Qui Vive, Galop, Eb-4 
Shepherd Boy, The, G-3_ 
Zampa, Overture, D-5__ 


__STREABBOG 
DVORA 
LISZT-BENDEL 
BOHM 
_STREABBOG 


PIANO TRIOS Six MandsOue, Piano 


CENTURY— 


THE PERFECT EDITION 
The popularity of Century Edition 
is today a fitting tribute to the 
progressiveness of its publishers. 
Millions of copies are sold each 
year, thousands of representative 
teachers and dealers of all grades 
and classes use and recommend 
the edition with its standardized 
price of 15c per copy. Century 
Edition has also been standardized 
as regards the fingering, phrasing, 
revision, and grading in the true 
sense of the word. All composi- 
tions in Century Edition are most 
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USE CENTURY 


Deep River (Trans.) C-3__ 
Doll’s Dream, C-2____ = 
Dreaming, Meditation F- 2- 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, C- 
Dream of Shepherdess, G-4_ 
Elegie (Melody) Em-4 
Elizabeth Waltz, C-{_ 

Fifth Nocturne, Ab-4__ 
Grand March de Concert 


Century Edition, which is not only 
worthy of comparison with the 
very finest editions existing today, 
but which, strange to say, has been 
standardized to sell at 15c per 
copy, ifrespective as to whether 
the edition contains two or twenty 
pages. Remember, this standard- 
ized price has not been achieved 
by printing an inferior edition— 
we unhesitatingly invite your 
comparison of the Century Edi- 
tion with the most perfect edition 
that money can buy, be it from 
the standpoint of paper, printing, 
engraving, fingering, phrasing, 
or any other point that you can 
name. 


CENTURY EDITION 


Next to the problem of retaining 
your student, the most interesting 
and vital problem confronting the 
teacher is how to attain the best 
results in the shortest possible 
time and at the lowest possible 
cost to the pupil. To meet this 
need Century Edition has been 
created—a superlatively beautiful 
_ edition of teaching material selling 
| at 15¢ per copy and including over 

2700 compositions by the world’s 
ha most famous writers of teaching 
} material consisting of PIANO 

SOLOS—PIANO DUETS— 
| PIANO TRIOS—VIOLIN and FRE 
‘ PIANO —TWO VIOLINS and 
PIANO —VIOLIN, CELLO and 
PIANO—VIOLIN QUARTETS 
_—SAXOPHONE and PIANO 
—MANDOLIN and GUITAR 
and VOCAL. 


Betty’s Waltz, C-I_ d MARTIN 
Home Guard, The, F-3_ (GREENWALD 
Humoreske, G-3 cae 

Little Rondo, C- 3! 

Menuet in G, G 2-3 

Star of Hope, F-3__ __ KENNEDY 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each. 
Each number has separate parts for 
Violin and Piano. 

A-1to A-3 Very easy to medium 
B-1 to B-3 Easy to difficult 
C-1 to C-3 Medium _to concert solos 


Angel's Serenade, Galas 
Ave Maria, aes es 
Barcarolle Valse, 


beautifully engraved and in short 
Century Edition is equal to many 
Editions costing three to five 
times Century's price. 

Today there are very few teach- 
ers or students who would will- 
ingly confess being narrow-mind- 
ed enough to condemn this edi- 
tion merely because it is sold at 
15¢ per copy instead of for 30c 
to $1.00 per copy, the prices 
charged for other editions. Won't 
you get acquainted with Century 
today. Send 15 cents for any 
number listed on this page. 


CENTURY EDITION 


If you are skeptical as regards the 
Century Edition we would urge 
you most earnestly for your own 
sake and for the benefit of your 
student to secure a copy of Cen- 
tury and compare it with any 
other existing edition which you 
may have or may be familiar 
with. Remember, many of the 
most popular favorites used for 
teaching purposes are obtainable 
in Century Edition and we are 
certain that Century will prove 
positively and conclusively that 
it has no superior. 


CENTURY EDITION 


In these times retrenchment in 
many instances means holding 
your pupil. Century helps you to 
do so. It is for this reason that we 
are running this campaign of infor- 
mation for progressive teachers. 

When in doubt—use Century 
and you'll save time, trouble, 
and money. 


Home aaa, The = 
Humming Bird, waltz Afs2. 2 = SCHILEER 
Humoreske, Gb-4 
Hungarian Dance No. 5, A-5_ 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Cn- 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, Db-7 
idilin Ane 

IL Trovatore, Fantasie Eb-4__ 
ch eo ee 

La Paloma, lS eS eae 
Let ’Er Go (March) F-3_.__ 
Love and Flowers, Em-3 

Love Dreams (Liebestraum) Ab-6 
Lucia-Sextette, 


March Militaire, D-3_ 
March of the Boy Scouts, C-{_ 
Mary’s Pet Waltz, G-! 
Melody in F, F-4 
Menuet, G-4 __ 
Menuet in G, G-2_ 
Merry Widow Waltzes, The, 
Moonlight on the Hudson, ob rs 
Moonlight Sonata, C#m-6______ 
ele Bb-3 __ ae 
, Sole Mio (My Sunshine) G-3 
Poet and Peasant, Overture D-4__ 
Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5 Gm-5 
Return of Spring, Polka Db-5 
Robin’s Departure, The, Eb-4 
Robin’s Return, The, Ab-4_. 
Rustie Dance, Eb-3___ 
Rustle of Autumn, Bb 4-5_ 
Rustle of Spring, pa: 5 
Seales and Chords, 2___ 
Seales and Chords, 2__ 
Searf Dance, Ab-4__ 
Shepherd Boy, The, G 
Shepherd’s Dream, C-3_ 
Silent Night, Holy Night, C-2 
Silver Threads Among the Gold, Bb 3- 7 
Sonata Pathetique, Cm-5___ =e 
Song of India, A, Eb-4_ —RIMSKY- KOR 
Souvenir, Db-4 ee 
Spinning Song, F-2__ 
Star of Hope, Reverie, F-3 
Swan, The, G-4. 
Throwing Kisses, Eb-4 
Traviata, Eb-5 __ 
Two Guitars, Dm-3__ as 
Under the Double Eagle, Eb-3__ 
Up in a Swing, Ab-4___ : 
Valse, Op. 64 No. f, Db-3 
Valse Arabesque, Eb-5 
Waitzes, Faust, D-4 
Waltzing Doll, D-4__ eS 
Waves of the Danube, Am-3 e 
Wayside Chapel, The, F 3- ee, 
Wayside Rose, The, F-3_____ 
Wedding March, C-5.- 
William Tell, Em-5 _ ss 
Witches’ Dance, D-6 
You and | Waltz, G-2__ 


Bohemian Girl, Sh ieee S OW 
Crimson Blushes, Caprice, B-2_-__ 
Dream of the Shepherdess, C-1________ 
Dream Waltz, A-I ea 

Elegie, B-2 __ 
Flower Song, C-I. 
Humoreske, A-3 eee 
IL Trovatore, A-3____ 


Remembrance, 

Serenade in A, C-2_ 

Silent Night, Holy Night, ie? = 
Silver Threads Among the Gold. B-2 
Song of India, A, A-3_ RIMSKY-KORSAK 
Souvenir, C-1 * R 
Spring pene, 2 ey 

Star of_Hope, B 
Swan, The, B-1__ Ss 

Up in a Swing, B-2___ __MONTAINE 


TWO VIOLINS AND PIANO, 15¢ each. 


(Can be played as duets with one 
Violin and Piano.) 
Beautiful Blue Danube, A-3_________ STRAUSS 
Berceuse (Cradle Song) A-2_____ SCHUMANN 
GREENWALD 


oe6| 


Daisies and Lilies, Valse, A-2__ 
Italian Barearolle, A-3_ 

June (Barcarolle) A-3 

Love and Flowers, A-3. 

Scarf Dance, B-I 


VIOLIN QUARTETS, 15¢ each. 


Fairies’ Ball, The, (Valse) A-3__ 
Silver Moonlight, (Serenade) A-3_ 
Sparkling Sunbeams, (Caprice) A-2 


SAXOPHONE AND PIANO, 15c each. 


Each number contains individual parts for Eb 
Alto, Bb tenor and C Melody. 
Barcarolle, Tales of Hoffman, Ab-3__OF FENBACH 
Humoreske, G-4 == CCCéVOORRA 

La Paloma, Ab- iS, ¢. ear te Se 
Melody in F, Bb- 4 
Moonlight on the Aeleu: Regie 2 ser 
noeaaaee Aga. 2 3 es | ECESAR-CUT 
O Sole Mio, Bb-4__ tee ae __DI CAPUA 
Schubert's stopp ae Fm-4____ SCHUBERT 
Seal Serenade, Bb-4 : DRDLA 
____CLARI Sextette, Lucia, Eb-3__ DONIZETTI 


Se — ——— ee 


OUR CATALOG LISTING OVER 2700 FREE 
COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, ETC. 

CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 254 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed..........++ send music listed on separate sheet PLEASE NOTE! 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you with Century 
Music or complete cat- 
alog, send direct to us. 


| m 
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WHEN 169 RAILROADS FAILED IN 1893, 
JOHN H. PATTERSON SAID: 


“The year has been unparalleled in 
the history of the United States. Great 
questions were to be solved, every in- 
dustry was stagnant. Some closed down, 
some lost courage, while a few pushed 
ahead and worked harder than ever 
with confidence in the future. We did 
not let the hard times interfere with 
our work. When times got duller, we 
advertised the more and worked the 
harder,” 


WHEN PIG IRON DROPPED 50% IN 1907, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE DECLARED: 


“This panic will soon run its course 
and pass away leaving no impediment 
to the return, in due season, of an- 
other period of wholesome, because 
needed, expansion of our resources. . 

“We have had the greatest expan- 
sion of modern times. Reaction had 
to come—will prove healthful. Noth- 
ing can stay the rapid progress of the 
Republic. She is all right.” 


onfidence 
was Justified 


WHEN DEEP, DARK GLOOM RULED IN 
1921, THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN SAID: 


“Our merchants have been buying 
only what they can sell quickly for 
cash. The consumer has had to listen 
to so much pessimistic talk that he 
buys only what is absolutely necessary. 
People everywhere have been scared. 
They are getting over that. 

“Our people are the greatest consum- 
ers of food and manufactured articles 
in the world in normal times—and nor- 
mal times are coming back, . . .” 


AMERICA CAME THROUGH 


In 1893 stark ruin stalked through the land. 
467 banks failed ina few months. Mills, furnaces 
and factories shut down everywhere. Bankruptcy 
was on every hand. America had twice as many 
unemployed per thousand population as she has 
today. But she put them all back to work. 

In 1907 panic broke loose. The production of 
pig iron dropped 50% in less than a year. All but 
the strongest men lost heart—‘‘We are ruined’’, 
they declared, “recovery cannot come in our time.” 
Yet in two years prosperity had returned. 


In 1921, when many honest and thoughtful peo- 
ple were predicting worse conditions, the country 
was already beginning to climb to the greatest era 
of prosperity it had ever experienced. 

History tells how America has fought and won 
19 major depressions. Good times always follow 
hard times as surely as day follows night. Pros- 
perity always comes back. It is coming back this 
time, too. 

Above all things, let us have faith. 


America Has Beaten 19 Major Depressions 
She will Beat this one 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISH EE Re eA See lero 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 
our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and Suggestions of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief.) 
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REAL ECONOMY — USING “WHOLE WORLD” PIANO COLLECTIONS 


The collections of piano music in the ‘“Whole World’’ Series not only cover all 
grades of difficulty, but also all kinds and classes of music, so that they may be 
CES | utilized for either teaching, recital or recreative purposes. 
; : Teachers and music lovers in general will find these books both 
useful and convenient, while the economy of 
purchasing standard piano music in this form 
cannot fail to make itself immedi- 
ately apparent. 
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~ PIANO 


P 
THE WHOLE WORLD 
PL 


CHILDRENS 
PIANO PIECES _~ 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


LIGHT “% 
PIANO PIECES 


ILECTION OF WORE THAN 
SORED AND IETY TUNE 


The postpaid price of 
the books illustrated is 
$1.25 each, except 


MODERN 
PIANO PIECES 
= THEWHOLE WORLD < 
PLAYS 


The ‘*‘Whole 
World”’ Series 
also contains collections for 
voice, violin, organ, saxophone, 
-etc., and every teacher or music lover should 
have a copy of the new complete catalogue, con- 
taining the titles, descriptions and contents of all books. We will 
send it free of charge to any reader of the “Etude” residing in the 
United States. The books in this Series can be procured at all music and book 
stores in the United States. 


THESE BOOKS ARE NOT FOR SALE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


“Concert Piano Pieces” 
the price of which is 


& 


i PIANO PIECES 
| THE WHOLE WORLD 
~ PLAYS ~~ 


CONCERT PIANO PIECES 


THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 29-35 West 32nd Street, New York 


Giving Breadth and Perfection 
to the Musical Education— 


Literature Books Which Have Proved Valuable Pedagogic Aids In All Lines of Musical Endeavor 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By Dr. James Francis Cooke 
Price, $1.50 
"THis remarkable book gives graphic word 


PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION IN WHAT TO PLAY—WHAT TO TEACH 
PIANO PLAYING 


By A. F. Christiani Price, $2.50 


WELL KNOWN PIANO SOLOS 
AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 


By Charles W Wilkinson Price, $2.00 By Harriette Brower 


HISTORY OF MUSIC Price, $2.00 


| pictures of the development of music and i 
femaster composers from the earliest ages up STORIES OF STANDARD By W. J. Baltzell Price, $2.25 
the present. Everything is presented in a TEACHING PIECES S BOOK of immeasurable value to the 
oad eacal manner unfolding a truly fasci- By Edward Baxter|Perry Price, $2.00 HOW TO SING progressive teacher, in that it suggests a 
= ae By Luisa Tetrazzini Price, $2.00 wealth of material through a series of well 


selected programs ranging from pupil recital 
groups to those offered by the great pianists. 
The authoritative annotations give an abun- 
dance of general musical information. 


PIANO PLAYING—WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Josef Hofmann Price, $2.00 


WHAT EVERY PIANO PUPIL 
SHOULD KNOW 


By Clarence G. Hamilton 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN STUDY _ 
By Frederick Hahn Price, $2.50 


GREAT 


Price, $2.00 WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
MEEVERY valuable manual to ambitious SHOULD KNOW PIANISTS 
Student or the young teacher. The author : 
Professor of Music at Wellesley College By Nicholas Douty ON 
eerartly imparts in this volume real F 
eal knowledge. Price, $1.00 PIANO 
IIE vocal student, and the vocal teacher 
A Bee. welk, wil gain much from a careful PLAYING 


LIFE STORIES OF 
REAT COMPOSERS PIANO 


R. A. Streatfeild 


HOW TO PLAY THE 


By Mark Hambourg 


perusal of this volume, Contains practical 
advice and information and includes as an 
addenda a “daily dozen’’ set of vocal exer- 


NICHOLAS 
Douty cises. 


Price $2.25 Price, $1 50 
4 a ; A MOST comprehensive 
ERE is a fine oppor- exposition of the sub- 


tunity to become ac- 
te with thirty-five 
the great composers. 
esting _ biographies 


master pianists. 


book. 


aeeeia ane of the aoeid © THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


lustrations, diagrams and 
exercises for daily prac- 
portraits tice are valuable 
helpful features of this 


Everything in Music Publications 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


and 


By Dr. James Francis Cooke 


Price, $2.25 


EADING and studying this book is just like sitting in 
class with some of the world’s master pianists. Through 
a series of personal interviews the reader is brought, as it 
were, face to face with the great piano pedagogs and 
virtuosi. These study conferences give the teader a most 


enlightening cross-section of opinion from séme of the’ 


greatest music minds of the present day. A short bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait of the pianist precede each 
discussion. 


; 
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THe Etupe HistoricAL 
MusICcAL PortTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


a 
WILHELM BACKHA 


B. Mar. 26, 1884, Leipzi 
Concert-pianist. Pupil 


‘ This series will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music 


4 = , $ 4 
ver BACH OE Mar It, MANN BACH_—Ie al is adequately covered. Start making a collection now. 


‘ 


‘ALBERTO BACHMANN 
—B. M 20, 1875, Ge- 
neva. Switzerland. Violinist 


1714, Weimar; d. Dec. 14, 1710, Weimar; a. July 1, Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 
1788. 3rd son of J. Se 1784 Eldest son of J. and composer, Studied Alois Reckendorf and 
Clavecinist and Sebastian; Preludes and In- with Ysaye, Thomson, Hu- gene d’Albert. Toured th 
ser, Wrote sym- ventions written for him bay. Came to U. S. in country -in 1912-14 y 
oratorios, etc. Cantatas and instr. works. 1916. Many instr. pieces. phenomenal success. 


, 
co 7; oy /* 
Bae P, a y EG UREBY WW 7 Ne | ‘ _— 

4 WILLIAM BAINES—B. MILY ALEXEIEVITCH HANS BALATKA — B. RALPH L. BALDWIN— SAMUEL A. BALDWIN MICHAEL WILLI 
Oct ; . Passy, Mar, 1899, Horbury, Yorks; Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng. BALAKIREV—B. Dec. 31, Mar. 5, 1828, Hoftnungs- B. Mar. 27, 1872, East- —B. Jan. 25, 1862, Lake BALFE—B. May 15, Is 
France; d. Sept. 15, 1842. d. Nov. 6, 1922. engli Organist, pianist and 1836, Nijny-Novgorod; d. thal, Moravia; d. Chicago, hampton, Mass. Composer, City, Michigan. Organist Dublin; d. Oct. 20, 18 
Violinist and com- composer. Brilliant ce r teacher... Now lives in Ros- May, 1910. Russian com- Apr. 17, 1899. Conductor organist and conductor. and composer. Studied at Dramatic composer, sin 
pose Prof. of violin at cut off by death at 3. lindale, Mass. Has written d conductor, Leader and composer. Came to U.S., Studied with Chadwick, Royal Cons.. Dresden. Prof. and _ violinist. Wrote 
Conservatoire, Paris. Au- Songs, piano pieces, and cantatas, operettas and ationalist’’ Selrool, 1849. Cond. Chicago Philh. Heindl, Elson and Emery. Coll. of City of N. Y. operas; Bohemian Girl 
thor L’Art du Violon much chamber music many piano pieces. Orchestral and piano works. Soc. and Mus. Union. Works for organ and voice. Wrote Tarry With Me. frequently produced. 


‘ eiieg Ba 2¥ S “| E Soe s 
ERNEST R. BALL—B. W. J. BALTZELL—B. HARRY C. BANKS, JR. GRANVILLE BANTOCK FLORENCE NEWELL WOLDEMAR BARGIEL SIR JOSEPH BARNBY EDWIN SHIPPE 
July 21, 78. Cleveland; Dec. 18, 1864, Shiremans- —-B. Apr. 14, 1889, Phila., —B. Aug. 7, 1868, London. BARBOUR—B. Aug. 4, —B. Oct. 3, 1828, Berlin; —B. Aug. 12, 1838, York, BARNES — B. Sept. 
deceased ‘ writer. town, Pa.; d. Jan. 10, Pa. Composer and organist. Composer and editor. Stud- 1867, Providence, R. I. d. 1897. Composer and Eng.; d. Jan. 28, 1896. 1887, Seabright. N.@ 
Best-known songs: Who 1928. Editor, Studied Music faculty of Girard ied with F. Corder at Pianist and composer. teacher. Step-brother of Conductor, organist and Organist and compo 


Knows, Mother Machree, with Bridge and  Shake- College, Phila. Has com- R. A. M. Works: operas, American training in music. Schumann. Best-known. composer. Wrote: Now the Studied with d'Indy, Vi 
Little Bit of Heaven. Called speare, Author: History of posed choruses, songs and symphonies, or chestral Has written for piano, voice work: Overture to Media. Day is Over, Diademata, and Decaux. Choral, of; 
“The American Tosti.’ Music, Dict. of Musicians. organ numbers. suites, songs, piano pieces. and chamber ensemble. Many instrumental pieces. Sweet is Thy Mercy. and piano works. : 


wy 


> 
& 
NAT 
JOHN FRANCIS BA EDGAR ALDEN BAR- EDGAR ALDEN BAR- GEORGES BARRERE- REGINALD BARRETT- VERA BARSTOW — Bb. _ HANS BARTH — B. in MRS. ANN S. MOU! 
NETT—B. Oct. 16, 1: RELL—B. June 16, 1871, RELL, JR.—B. April 19, B. Oct. 31, 1876, Bordeaux, B. Jan. 12, 1861, London. Celina, Ohio. Concert pian- Leipzig, Germany. Pianist, SEY BARTHOLOMEW= 
Tondon; d. Nov. 24, 1916. Lawrence, Mass.: d Aug. 1900. Boston, Mass. Editor, France. Flute-virtuoso. Solo Or'gan‘ist and composer. ist. Studied with Luigi composer and harpsichord- April 17, 1811, Londony 
Composer and teacher 13, 1923. Organist, com- writer and composer Grad. flutist New York Symphony Came to this country in von Kunits. Debut in Vi ist. Inventor of quarter- 1891. Organist and pili 
Studied with Hauptmann poser, teacher. Studied with Harvard Univ., 1923. Music Orch Founder of Barrera 1888. Many compositions enna, 1921, Appeared in tone piano. Lives in New is Noted teacher. fe 
Ensemble and Little Sym. [8 organ, piano and voice. U. S, with New York and York. Piano sonatas, con- her Royal Sot. of 


and Reitz at Leipzig. Or- Goetschius and Richardson. critic for Theodore Presser 
chestral works and cantatas Wrote for voice and organ, Company phony. Boston Orchestras. certo and shorter pieces. cians. Prolifie composer © 


B® 3 


; (er : | Se WEIS BOR : 7 
HOMER NEWTON JAMES CARROLL HAROLD BAUER — B. MARION BAUEK — is FRIEDRICH BAU M- H. L. BAUMGARTNER BERTHA BAUR — B. CLARENCE K. 
BARTLETT—B. Dec. 28, BARTLETT—B. June 14, April 28, 1873. New Mal- Walla Walla, Wash. Com FELDER — B. May 28, -—B. 1891, Rochester, In- Cleveland, Ohio. Musical DEN—R. Phila. Condi 


pianist and lecturer. 


1845, Olive, N. Y Pian- 1850, Harmony, Mz a den, England. Pianist. poser and writer. Editor 1836, Dresden; d. 1916. diana. Composer, organist educator. Studied at Univ. 
ied here and abroad. 


ist, organist and composer. Noy. 30, 1930 Composer Debut as violinist at 10 Musical Leader, Chicago. Pianist and composer. Pupil and teacher. Long asso- of Michigan. Director, 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


Two Epoch-Making Men at Waterloo 


Napoleon Buonaparte was not merely a soldier; he was also a great politician. Although he was 
not practically trained as a musician, he realized the vast importance of music to the State, and so he 


advocated generous subsidies for the musical art. 


On the other hand, the Duke of Wellington 


who was the victor at Waterloo, was actually trained as a musician and all his life loved music deeply. 


Ghe Wlusical ©ragedy of the Duke of Wellington 


EW people know that Arthur Wesley (some- 

times written Wellesley), son of Lord Morning- 

ton, and later Duke of Wellington, was trained 
as a musician. The ‘‘Iron Duke,” the nemesis of 
Napoleon Buonaparte—the greatest military genius 
in history—was brought up in a musical atmosphere 
of the most enthusiastic kind, since his father was a 
Doctor of Music and fora time Professor of Music 
at Trinity College, Dublin. 

The musical life of the Irish capital was centered 
in the Mornington home circle, and little Arthur, 
who was born in 1769, heard little of Mars but 
much of Apollo. Corelli and Handel were favorites 
in the home, and possibly those moderns of that 
day, Haydn and Mozart. Arthur learned to play 
the violin excellently and loved his instrument 
above all things. 

The father, meanwhile, what with his teaching, 
conducting, composing and his devotion to the 
absorbing art itself, had little time to concern him- 
self with earning a living, and the family suffered by 
his impecunious habits. Little Arthur, therefore, 
was designed for the career of a soldier. 

The father died when the boy was twelve. The 
education of the youth proceeded excellently, but 
all the time music was his beloved avocation. 
Finally some of his friends, who feared that his 
devotion to music might wreck his military career, 


harassed him so much that in a moment of despera- 
tion he took his precious violin and cast it in the 
flames. Far greater was the courage demanded to 
part with that violin than that of any moment on 
the field of Waterloo. Music was in the blood of 
England’s great hero. Illustrious as he became, this 
might have been even greater.if he had not been fool 
ishly induced to tear the musical heart from his life. 

Few greater soul tragedies could be imagined. 
It was wholly unnecessary for him to end his 
musical life thus; for did not that other great mili 
tary master, Frederick the Great of Prussia, continue 
to receive the benefits of musical activity until the 
end? Wellington loved music and he continued to 
patronize concerts and arrange programs for musical 
events in his own home; but he never played again. 
Nor did he forgive his advisors who led him to give 
up music. Nevertheless, he had the advantage of a 
musical training and may be classed with the large 
number of supermen and superwomen thus trained, 
who have risen to the loftiest heights in many other 
callings. 

We are by no means certain that such a powerful 
genius might not have made a more lasting and more 
constructive contribution to civilization through 
music than through war. His contemporary, 
Ludwig van Beethoven, is now a more important 
personage in human history. 
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INSTRUMENT CACHES 


i) UST as arctic explorers and mountaineers leave hidden collec 

tions of supplies in places where they may be found in an 
emergency, so the players of large instruments in New York 
and some other large cities have been obliged to place, at known 
locations about town, such instruments as bass viols, bass drums, 
harps, and so forth, all under lock and key, so that they may 
become immediately accessible when needed. The players form 
themselves into clubs, and each member is provided with a pass 
key and directions as to where the instruments may be found. 

The reason for this is the ever-increasing difficulty, in 
crowded cities, in the transportation of large instruments. 
In New York, for instance, it is often far easier and quicker to 
reach one’s destination on foot than by taxi. 

Large instruments cannot be transported in the subway. If 
a musician has two or three engagements in a day, he finds it 
next to impossible to reach them, if he must carry with him a 
heroic-sized bull fiddle. 

The old joke of the bass viol player who protested to the 
hansom cab driver 'that one and six pence was an extortionate 
fare for one passenger, and who received the reply, “Aye, 
mon. But what about the flute?” will be lost on the coming 
generation. 


A SPLENDID RADIO ACCOMPLISHMENT 


R. ARTHUR S. GARBETT, for many years Assistant 

Editor of THE ETuDE, up to 1916, has been engaged in 
the broadcasting field in San Francisco, with brilliant success. 
Mr. Garbett is a gifted musician and composer who, despite 
serious odds and struggles that would have baffled the ordinary 
person, has achieved success of which he may well be proud. 
His connecction with radio dates back many years to the time 
when he was a wireless operator on a Cunard liner. 

In California Mr. Garbett has been the outstanding pioneer 
in broadcasting and in recent years has done excellent service 
in promoting the musical: educational work in schools done by 
the Standard Oil Company of California. This industry en- 
gaged the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra for a series of symphony pro- 
grams to be broadcast to public schools on the Pacific Coast. 
This series has been running several-years and has been of 
enormous value to students in that district where there is such 
an interest in band and orchestra work in the public schools. 
Mr. Garbett, using the Arion String Trio for demonstration 
purposes, has given a long series of explanatory educational 
lectures upon the programs, and these have been received with 
immense favor. While working on our staff for years, Mr. 
Garbett absorbed THE ETUDE atmosphere; and we are especially 
pleased to feel that he is carrying on some of the ideals that 
we have promoted. Mr. Garbett has an interesting article in 
this issue. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC STUDY IN SUMMER 


OR years we have literally exhausted ourselves in trying 
to find new forms in which to tell our readers of the im- 
portance of music study during the summer months. Now 
we would like to refer them to another opinion which we find 
in the very interesting and constructive book, “The Art of 
Learning,” by Prof. Walter B. Pitkin, noted Psychologist of 
Columbia University, New York, from which we quote, 
through the courtesy of the publishers, the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 
Prof. Pitkin says: 
Keeping Everlastingly at It 
“But how accomplish this? By steady pounding. Any 
rest longer than twenty-four hours is downright injurious. 
Something fades, a tie weakens, a link in the chain of memo- 
ries cracks. I do not hesitate for a moment to declare that 
the two most serious weaknesses in the American public schools 
system are, first, the Saturday and Sunday holiday and, sec- 
ond, the long summer vacation. Breaks like these in the 
learning process destroy almost as much as teachers have la- 
boriously built up during the week or term. Every teacher 
knows this only too well. 


‘How dull the pupils are on Monday morning! How 
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much duller are they when they return to school in the fall 
after ten or more weeks of escape from class subjects! Little 
morons would shine as brightly as these during the opening 
fortnight of the year. Nor are college students much better, 
except in their general attitude toward study. 
of idleness extends even to adult workers whose ‘Monday 
morning slump’ is notorious. They spoil goods, they get 
caught in machines, they sell badly, they slow down at every 
job; and part of the decline, though not all of it, is traceable 
to nothing more than the mere stopping for forty-eight hours. 

“Let me quote once again the over-cited confession of 
Paderewski concerning his own skill at the piano: “If I omit 
my practicing for one day, I know the difference. If I miss 
it for two days, the critics know it. And if for three days, the 
audience knows it.’ 

“The law holds with peculiar force, I believe, in habits 
of high dexterity, such as Paderewski’s playing, and in lin- 
guistic achievements, such as the mastery of a language radi- 
cally different from one’s native tongue. This explains the 
tremendous advantage of learning a language by living among 
the natives. You cannot escape it for even twelve hours at a 
stretch, except by sleeping too long of nights. It is ever with 
you, flaunting itself on billboards, yelling at you through the 
rusty throats of street peddlers, coaxing you to give ear as it 
trickles from the lips of waiters, salesmen and fair ladies. By 
the same token, we explain also the higher dexterity of the 
professional, as contrasted to the amateur (and still more strik- 
ingly to the dilettante), in the performance of difficult feats, 
be they acrobatic or artistic. The professional must earn his 
bread and butter by going through the severe routine of giving 
his show and ‘doing his stuff’ on schedule. The professional is 
not superior to the amateur in his abilities. He outstrips his 
easy-going rival only by unrelenting drill.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHORAL SINGING 


OMEDAY, in one of the great psychological laboratories, 
an expert with delicate electrical apparatus will divine 


the reason why singing in groups brings those who participate 
into infinitely closer, finer, more sympathetic vibrations with 
each other, which lead to greater happiness and clearer under- 


standing, sympathy and fellowship. But what will be the 
use? We instinctively know these things already. They are 
part of the common experience of all men. 

Just as a giant magnet influences every molecule of all 
pieces of steel brought within its range, so, when approached 
in the proper spirit, does music, and choral music in particular, 
affect in some mystic manner all those who take part in it, 
with inevitable benefit to the individual. Social harmony 
and choral harmony seem to be one. If you doubt this, 
think of the huge English enthusiasm for their magnificent 
choirs and choral competitions; think of the Welsh eisteddfods; 
think of the German Sangerbtinde, and of the French and 
Scandinavian choral contests. Nothing represents keener 
rivalry, yet nowhere in human society is more friendly unity 
or fair play to be found. 

The idea is fantastic; but, if someone had called the nations 
of the earth together in a great choral festival in 1914, and had 
had them to sing together long enough to become musically 
synchronized, the great World War would have been impos- 
sible, battleships and cannon would have rotted with rust, un- 
told billions of money would have been saved, countless graves 
would have remained undug, the monstrous aftermath through 
which we have been passing could never have been, and the 
torrents of heart-blood would never have flowed upon the 
earth. 

Grant us power and wisdom to bring the world to grasp 
the truth that music, the universal language, is one of the 
greatest forces for the advancement of peace and understand- 
ing. These, together with well directed enterprise, organized 
experience and honest labor, are the very foundations of pro- 
duction, distribution, trade and finance, upon which world- 
wide prosperity in human affairs depends. 

Let us have more choral singing. It is one of the great 
forward steps in civilization. Why not an_ international 
contest of the great choruses of the world? It would be 
far more inspiring than the Olympic Games. 


And the curse’ 
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Gechnic the Outgrowth of Pusical @hought 


An Educational @onference with the Sensationally Successful Russian Piano Virtuoso 


Viadimir Horowitz is one of the outstanding figures in the pianistic world of today. 


VLADIMIR 


HorowltTz 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE 


By FLroreNce LEONARD 


This conference was conducted in German 


Born October 


1, 1904, at Kicff, 


Russia, at six he had piano lessons from his mother, and later entered the Petrograd Conservatory to become a pupil of 


Blumenfeld, himself a pupil of Rubinstein. 
a favorite throughout musical Europe. 


OR THE development of technic, it 
fis important to know not only how 

practice but also what to practice. 
ve cannot choose any particular composi- 
P or any particular composer as best to 
actice. Instead one should play all the 
od music, all the good composers. 


As a small child of six years I studied 
isic with my mother, and at the age 
eight or nine I began to read music 
- myself—whatever I fancied, easy or 
ficult. When I was ten years old, I 
ed to learn the compositions of Rach- 
iwninoff. So I suppose that would be 
lled “talent.”. But not till I was twelve 
thirteen did I seriously consider mak- 
y music my career. 

My teacher who had been a pupil of 
thinstein had of course learned most 
luable ideas from him. And one of 
2m was this—to make his pupils ac- 
ainted with all the best music. So we 
ayed duets together, the symphonies of 
xethoven and of Brahms, and much 
issian music. 


Playing Musically and Orchestrally 


UR TALK was of music, not of 
JF technic. My technic I had to find 
it for myself, in order to play these 
iets. And, further, whatever was played, 
‘must be played musically. Further still, 
had to be played orchestrally. More- 
er, I had to find out for myself how 
make the effects. In other words, we 
‘st played not “the piano” but “smwsic.” 
fen we played music as it is. rendered 
{ special instruments. 
“How would a violinist play that?” my 
acher would ask. Or, “Play that like a 
sllist,” or, “Like a flutist.’ Whatever 
as the effect which he sought, I myself 
id to find out the way to make it. 
T cannot tell how I learned technic any 
ore than I can tell how I learned 
nguages—French, German, Italian— 
hich I was learning at the same age. 
only know that in the music itself I 
mund out what the fingers had to do. 
I practice four hours a day and have 
me so for years. An artist must keep 
a large repertoire, and must con- 
ually add to it. The new compositions 
quire new technic also. 


Different Technics for Different 


Composers 
) VERY composer has a different tech- 
— nic. Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 


aes: each has his special technic. One 
nust find this technic with the fingers 
emselyes, must feel it out. The studies 
Czerny, Clementi, Cramer and the like 
have never practiced. They are bad for 

ear and bad for the touch, because 
ley are not alive; they are merely me- 


t is easy to understand why technic 

fies so much in Bach, Beethoven and 
in, for instance. 

he earlier classics were not written 
‘the grand piano, but for a piano with 

‘much lighter action. Therefore the 


technic of the fingers was all-important. 
The contrapuntal devices in which the 
middle voices were so prominent required 
the sensitive, active finger. There is al- 
ways an intimate connection between brain 
and finger tip! 

After the polyphonic period came the 
doubling of voices, the expansion of the 
whole style of writing for the piano. This 
took place in Beethoven’s day. 

So the development continued up to the 
time of Chopin. Chopin was the first 
composer who wrote for the piano as a 
piano. His objective was to produce a 
variety of characteristic sounds from the 
piano to make the tones of the piano ex- 
press his ideas. 

With Beethoven the case was different. 
He wrote for piano, but he thought 
orchestrally. His piano was the means to 
an end, and his objective was fulness of 
tone. He heard in the piano the string 
quartet, the orchestra. 


Arm, Wrist and Finger 
S UCH differences in the style of writing 
brought about changes in technic. Be- 


fore Beethoven’s time, the wrist had not 
had much to do in technic. But since that 
time the use of the wrist has been one of 
the chief elements of technic. Now the 
ideal equipment for the pianist consists in 
movement in the wrist and relaxation in 
the arm. The touch itself must reside in 
the finger. This is the secret of avoiding 
a harsh tone. 

In my own technic, the fifth fingers 
(both right and left) are the basis for 
playing runs, chords and octaves. Great 
strength is necessary in the fingers, but it 
comes with playing, if one plays rightly, 
that is, musically, From the moment one 
feels that the finger must sing, it becomes 
strong. That is a quite different matter 
from playing exercises or etudes -with 
mechanical repetition merely for the sake 
of strengthening, and saying, “I will exer- 
cise my fingers and make them strong.” 
Such playing as this latter sort does not 
help. 

The fifth finger I might call the “guide” 
through passages of scales or arpeggios 
(“runs”), chords and octaves. It is al- 
most as if the fifth finger, with its acute 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


He made concert tours of Russia till 1924 when he left for Berlin and became 
Three seasons in America have made him one of the most welcome of pianists. 


sensitiveness, strength and control, taught 
the other fingers how to play. 

In scales and other passages I play as 
the violinist does. A good violinist does 
not play all the tones with equal strength. 
The following from Chopin’s Ecossaise 
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He does not lose the intermediate tones; 
they are all there. But the listener does 
not. hear them obtrusively. Each falls 
into place, and the emphasis is on the last 
tone to which the others lead. 

So if I play all the notes steadily along, 
without gradation, or without relating one 
to another, and without climactic or guid- 
ing emphasis, I have said nothing, even 
though I may have played the notes cor- 
rectly and in correct time. But if I play 
in such a way that every finger feels its 
tone, as it has learned to do from the sen- 
sation of the fifth finger, then I have my 
effect. Finger strength one must have, 
however, in order to make the effect. 

Such a composition as the Etude in C 
Minor, by Chopin, Op. 25, No. 12, affords 
a good example of how to practice and 
how not to practice. 

If, for instance, I play stiffly, holding my 
wrist low and my fingers high and strik- 
ing vigorously, I am soon weary, and, 
moreover, the tone is very hard. 

But if I carry my hand and wrist more 
nearly level, with fingers near the key, and 
keep the fingers extremely free in the 
knuckle, always feeling the tone, then I 
am using the suitable technic. I can prac- 
tice for a long time, and I have a musical, 
interesting tone. as 

The wrist must relax often, to help out 
in the skips, at the change from the first 
finger to the fifth. 


This skip is too wide to be made by the 
fingers alone. The fingers would not be 
accurate, and the tone would be weak. 
Therefore a slight sidewise movement in 
the wrist is needed. 

For accuracy, constant care is required. 
I always practice distinctly, never indis- 
tinctly. Then, if I do play false, I hear 
the incorrect note at once. But absolutely 
distinct practice is an essential for ac- 
curacy. 

In long compositions the player must 
have endurance. Etudes, such as this one, 
are built on one figure which is repeated 
throughout the piece. 

Endurance, in one sense, is a question 
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for the doctor rather than the artist—a 
question of prescriptions, of physical con- 
dition. And yet the artist must so balance 
his powers and distribute his strength that 
he can hold out to the end. One must, 
therefore, not play all the time heavily 
and with much strength. He must bring 
his mind to bear on the problem and con- 
serve his strength. The idea of the 
assistance of the fifth finger is, of course, 
applicable here. 

Endurance requires, 
strong, firm practicing, with patience. It 
has to be, this routine practice! But, 
after all, endurance is the least difficult 
part of playing. 

In my rapid passage work (runs), I 
play very much of the time half staccato, 
portamento, so that every tone is very 
clear. This I find to be effective, even 
necessary, in a large hall. If I play 
Ex. 4 


is 


428 & ACS iS nae 1) 
as is called by some players legato, by 
others, superlegato, the effect will not be 
clear. The release of the note must be 
accurate, perfect, or the tones will be 
blurred, especially in a large hall. There- 
fore for rapid runs I prefer the porta- 
mento, in which one note is practically 


nevertheless, long, 


connected with the next, but not held over 
beyond the beginning of that note. 
Ex.5 


For slow melodies, cantilena, however, I 
use only the very well connected legato. 

I do not use a stroke in playing, either 
in runs or in chords. In rapid runs there 
is no time for a stroke. If you wish to 
strike something, your arm must be at a 
distance from it. You cannot strike when 
your hand or arm is close to the object. 
So in rapid playing there is no time to 
lift high and strike. The fingers must 
remain near to the keys. 

The tone made by striking is not agree- 
able to me. I prefer the tone which is 
felt by the finger, and it is impossible to 
“feel” the note and also to strike it. 

In playing forte passages, such as those 
in the Chopin Etude just referred to, I 
am aware of a slight movement in the 
hips, in addition to the finger movements 
already described. This movement in the 
hips brings the body to the assistance of 
the fingers. But—the body is always as- 
sisting when the playing has life, vitality. 

Even when playing chords and octaves, 
I do not use the stroke. Take as an ex- 


ample this phrase from Brahms’ Ballade 
Op tO, Now: 
Ex.6 


The upper notes of all the chords make 
the melody or theme. Each such note must 
be played by the upper finger,: fifth or 
fourth, as the case may be. The theme 
must stand out, must sing. The accom- 
paniment, whether Jegato or staccato, must 
be softer than the theme. Both these 
effects must be made by one hand. There 
must be relaxation in the wrist, in order 
to accomplish the necessary connection 
between the melodic notes played by the 
upper fingers. But this idea is not enough! 
One must not merely say “the upper voice 
is stronger than the lower voices, and it 
must be legato or portamento.” No! The 
wrist must feel the movement which makes 
the connection: the fingers must have a 
consciousness of the movement which 
makes the singing, predominating melody! 

Here, again, the fifth finger is the guide 
through the intricacies and proportioning 
of the chord tones, Finger strength is 


necessary. In legato or cantilena octaves, 
similarly, the fifth fingers feel the tone. 

In playing chords, whether they are 
piano or forte, I play close to the keys. 
I always use pressure, as it makes a 
smoother, more agreeable tone. The 
Tausig arrangement of Schubert’s Marche 
Militaire affords a good example of what 
may be done with pressure chords in place 
of “struck” chords. One manner of 
touch makes a clear, songful tone; the 
other is harsh, with too many overtones. 
In other words it is “noisy.” Therefore 
I-use the pressure touch, in all degrees of 
dynamics, from pianissuno to fortissimo, 
and even for accents. 

In this chord playing, I am conscious 
that there is a connection between the 
hands and the sides of the body (the body, 
again, is assisting!). In fortissimo, the 
pedal is, of course, a most necessary aid. 


Octaves 

HE OCTAVE passage in the “Sixth 
Rhapsody” of Liszt is famous. Here 
I use the wrist (hand) alone, not the fore- 
arm, not the upper arm. The movement 
stops at the wrist. If I used the whole 
arm, I should be fatigued, and the tone 
would be harsh and clumsy. So I use the 
hand, moving it in the wrist only. Yet I 
perceive, again, some connection between 
the wrist, or small acting member, and 
the triceps, as if, in some way, the triceps 

was assisting. 
If, as I have said before, endurance is 


‘not the most difficult thing to acquire in 


playing, what, then, is most difficult? 

There are two greatest difficulties, tone 
and pedaling. And the pedal is hardest 
of all to learn! Pedaling is a matter of 
detail, but such details are most important, 
most significant. Pedaling cannot. be 
taught in words only, nor described in 
words only. It must be learned by con- 
stant experimenting. But when I have 
once decided on the pedaling in a compo- 
sition, I rarely deviate from it. The great 
question is which pedal to use! And the 
next question is when to use it. I often 
play forte with the una corda pedal for 
color. But pianos vary greatly. In some 
pianos the una corda pedal gives a very 
unpleasant tone which can almost be called 
a nasal tone. On some pianos only an 
occasional note has this tone. But if it is 
present on any note, I cannot use the una 
corda pedal. 

In general, one must pedal according to 
the harmony. Thus, if there are chord 
effects which sound well when sustained, 
then the damper pedal must be used. Even 
in Bach I find this true. For example, in 
the Prelude in C major from “The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, Book I,” 


I use the damper pedal throughout. But 


in the Fugue which follows 


Ex.8 
7 =r 
there should be very little pedal. 

Another test as to the use of the pedal 
is the relation of certain melodic notes to 
the harmony, as in Brahms’ Ballade, Op. 
10, No. 4: 


If you wish to join these notes to the 
accompanying figure you must pedal them 


as marked. But if you wish to detach 


them from the accompaniment, as might 
well be the case, you must pedal them as 
follows : 

Ex. 10 


For each is a different kind of music! 

In searching for tone-quality—the 
second of the most difficult factors in play- 
ing—it is helpful to think of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra. Some people say, 
“A piano is only a piano.” But I do not 
feel it so. I think forte, and think “orches- 
tra.” I think of many instruments when 
I play. I do not mean that one should try 
to imitate, for the timbre of the piano is 
not the timbre of the violin nor the bas- 
soon nor the flute. But if one thinks of 
the quality or the sonority of the various 
instruments, one is helped to play more 
beautifully. We have, in the piano, all 
registers—flute, oboe, violin, viola, clari- 
net, ’cello, bassoon, double bass. If, when 
I play from Beethoven Sonata Op. 10, 
No. 3 


Ex.41 


I think “double bass,” then the color is 
better. 

This idea was often dwelt upon by 
Rubinstein—so my teacher, Blumenfeld, 
told me. “Do not try to imitate, but think 
of color.” 

As concerns rhythm and rubato, no 
rules can be given which are applicable to 
all cases. 

Trifles, details, make greatness; but 
exaggeration, too much “greatness,” too 
much rubato, too much emphasis here and 
there—these reduce greatness to triviality. 

The rhythm of the mazurka is a case in 
point. These mazurkas of Chopin appeal 
to me particularly. I have had great suc- 
cess with them. They are little poems. The 
rhythm of the mazurka is, as every one 
knows, 1 2 3|1, that is, strong, weak, 
strong. In some of the mazurkas I 
begin with that rhythm. But then pres- 
ently I change and play several measures 
perhaps, or a whole phrase or two with no 
marked mazurka rhythm at all, but rather 
with the rhythm of the phrase. Because 
these mazurkas are not absolute dances. 
They are poems! 


Beginning a Composition 


HEN the student would learn a com- 

position he should first begin with 
the “alphabet” of music, as I might say— 
the A, B, C! If he were learning poetry 
he would learn the words, the spelling, the 
punctuation, the breathing. So in learning 
a musical composition, one must first learn 
the notes, the pauses, the staccato, the 
legato, the pedaling and the technic. 

Then only, second, after all this, can he 
take up the idea of his own personal in- 
terpretation, rubato and other such ques- 
tions. 

Memorizing is an individual matter. 
There are virtuosi who memorize almost 
instantly, but the majority of artists rely 
on a definite way of committing the com- 
positions to memory. Eyes, ears and brain 
are all involved in memorizing. Some 
musicians depend more on the ear, others 
more on the eye. In my own case, I 
must make use of eyes, ears and brain. 
Probably the eye memory is strongest 
with me, for I do mentally see the page, 
and also the keys. I must see both key- 
board and notes. 

Hands, also, are individual. Liszt’s hand 
was very long and proportionately narrow; 
Rubinstein’s was short-fingered and pro- 
portionately broad, Yet both hands 
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played marvelous runs, “passage work 
It is the task of the teacher to discov 
what type of playing is suitable for ea 
hand, each personality. The teacher mu 
be the physician, to remedy the weakness 
and prescribe the treatments. No oi 
style is possible for all hands. 


Music a Cultural Study 

ERE IN America the cultural is 

fluence of the study of music show! 
be more strongly emphasized than it 
at present. Your modern life, with i 
sports, machines, dances and what not, 
greatly in need of the influence of t 
musical classics. 

Whether the student is talented or ne 
these great works have an influence on h 
character. It should be remembered th 
the study of them is not a “substitute” f 
education, as some educators would ha’ 
us believe. No! it is one phase of educ 
tion octet 


SELF- TEST QUESTIONS ON” 
MR. HOROWITZ’S ARTICLE 


1, What technical equipment is requir 
in ,playing contrapuntal music? 

2. What is the special réle of the fif 
finger in playing runs? 

3. What touch is desirable in rapid run. 

4. When must one refrain from the u 
of the.una corda pedal? 

5. How may the mazurka be played. 
a poem? 


Absurd Phrasing 
By S. M. CHARLES 


Tue pupiL who has been taught to rai 
her hand at the end of every phrase w 
commit many glaring faults if she carri 
out the injunction to the letter. 

The fact is that the phrase marks — 
many compositions are manifestly incorrec 
and to break off at the end of the phras 
as marked would be to destroy the beau 
of many a flowing melody. A. strikir 
example may be taken from Wagner 
Evening Star, which is ordinarily writte 
as though each measure constituted 
phrase, whereas the real phrase compris 
four measures. 

Some editions of the classics have notof 
ously incorrect phrasing. It remains, ther 
fore, for the teacher to discover su¢ 
errors, and re-mark the composition whi 
necessary. 

Bar lines have nothing to do with phra 
ing, for they do not indicate the beginnir 
nor the end of a musical phrase. It 
common for phrases to begin on the wez 
beat of a measure and to extend to tl 
corresponding point of the next measur 

The teacher of singing recognizes ty 
kinds of phrases, the melodic phras 
which is a combination of related not 
which make a tonal idea, and the te: 
phrase, which embraces words related © 
completing a thought. _ Breath-taki 
which is analogous to hand-raising, is 
termined by phrasing. A complete breat 
may be taken at the end of a melod 
phrase; an emergency or a catch brea 
may be taken within a melodic phra: 
if continuity is not broken. 


: 
©Ghe Geacher's Creed 
By Dorotny D. Little 


I BeLieve in Music, the gift, maker « 
peace and calmness. I believe in spreadit 
the knowledge of music. I believe in hel 
ing others to know good music, in shor 
ing others how to produce it, in keeping 
with the best in musical literature 
methods. I believe in the power of 
to save us from a dull life, to bring rest. 
our nerves after a weary day of toil. 
believe that music can express our joys. 
lighten our sorrows. I believe, for th 
reasons, that music should be brought i 
the life of every man, woman and chile 
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adio and T¥usical Education 


By ARTHUR 


S. GARBETT 


) DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, PACIFIC DIVISION, NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


it 7 HENEVER musical education by 
‘ radio is discussed there is a tendency 


to compare conditions in America 
ith those found in Europe, with the in- 
fable assumption in some quarters that 


mey do things better over there.” This 
hwpoint fails to take into consideration 

historic and social background of a 
ise country, still somewhat sparsely set- 
d in parts and flooded with an immi- 
int population that even yet has not been 
ly assimilated. Music in America has 
H to start from “zero,” with little or no 
tkground, while present-day music in 
rope has behind it the growth of cen- 
fies of culture. 

he historic facts about America speak 

themselves. “During the eighteenth 
‘ tury,’ says the American supplement to 
jove’s “Dictionary of Music,” “the total 
ulation grew at the rate of about one- 
ird in every decade, so that in 1750 it 
hounted to nearly 1,250,000 and in 1800 
rover 5,300,000, of which, however, about 
je-sixth were slaves. More than ninety 
i cent were farmers. The occupied 
jritory lay close to the Atlantic coast, 
til late in the century nowhere reaching 
‘ae more than one hundred and fifty 
les. 


One Hundred Million Souls 

) Y 1860 the total had grown to over 
31,000,000, the invention and use of 
having brought from Europe a flood 
immigrants, mostly of German, British 
( Scandinavian stock, highly intelligent, 
1d of a quality readily assimilable. After 
Civil War, however, conditions 
-inged. Between 1860 and 1900 there 
"S rapid expansion in the Northern 
s, and a huge influx of immigration, 
sted mainly by the prospects of wealth 
cluding a large proportion of south- 
uropeans, poorly educated and not im- 
itely adaptable to the characteristically 
-Saxon type of government developed 
erican democracy. The “scramble 
alth” was on. Railways were ex- 
their lines far into uncultivated 
lands. Cities were springing up 
nushrooms, and the feverish activities 
mercial expansion absorbed the 

ies of the major part of the popu- 
of all classes. By 1900 the popula- 
d increased to about 100,000,000 and 
» country was more or less settled from 
iz tlantic to the Pacific. Today the 
ion, as we know, approximates 120,- 
Thus between 1800 and 1930 there 
f a growth of population from 
10 to 120,000,000, and, in the latter 
yer, | urban population slightly ex- 

ded the rural. 

ehind this process of terrifically forced 
there is a cultural tragedy which 
| WS can properly estimate. It is 


S opportunities offered by the 
World. Never indeed in all history 
here been such a tremendous racial 
ent from one part of the world to 
. But it has been accompanied by 
s. Millions found happiness and 
the rapid growth; but millions 
poverty and disappointment. The 

ndous caravan moving steadily West- 


sry well for patriots to exclaim over - 


Mr. Arthur S. Garbett is an 


English composer, writer and mu- 


sician, long resident in America. For many years he was Assistant 


Editor of the ErupE Music MAGAZINE. 


His interest in radio started 


over a quarter of a century ago when he was the wireless operator. of 


a Cunard Liner. Few men know 


ward left in its trail millions of lonely 
dwellers in isolated farm houses and un- 
with nothing behind 


developed regions 
them but 
struggle 
and _ disap- 
pointment, 
and nothing 
ahead but 
dreariness 
and isolation. 

The in- 
coming flood 
of people 
brought 1 it- 
tle with it 
but their 
memories and 
their books 
a ned 1 amn- 
guages. The 
historic 
buildings 
which tell 
the story of 
European 
civiliza- 
tion were 
left behind, 
along with 
the pictures, 
sculpture and 
other objects 
of interest in 
the museums 
and art gal- 
leries. Music 
they did 
bring, and it flourished in the cities. But in 
the lonelier places its influence and power 
were soon lost. The older generation, the 
first-comers, remembered well the lands 
they had left and doubtless spoke of them 
to their children. But to the younger gen- 
eration these tales of the greybeards had 
little meaning. 

At the best, that vague entity which we 
call “culture” existed as romantic idealism, 
lacking in reality. In some localities it 
was lost altogether. There was nothing in 
the barren lives of the children of the 
first-comers left by the wayside but a 
dreary round of duties and the glittering 
allure of great cities beyond the horizon, 
which drew them as magnets draw steel. 
The movement from the farm to the city, 
from agriculture to industry, at one time 
gave the American government great con- 
cern. Roosevelt appointed a commission to 
inquire into it, and the report issued by 


.this committee is a ghastly case-history of 


insanity and ill-health resulting from lone- 
liness and ignorance. 

Churches, schools and colleges followed 
the tidal wave; but for many, many years, 
their work was uneven and “spotty.” In 
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the radio situation as well as he. 


the metropolitan centers, cultural attain- 
ments soon equalled the best in Europe, but 
in the more isolated regions there was little 
that could be 
done. To this 
day, there 
isas harp 
division be- 
tween the 
viewpoint of 
the farm- 
dweller and 
the citizen. 
In the lives 
of our coun- 
try people 
there is, of 
course, much 
that is fine. 
But the ter- 
rific handi- 
cap of isola- 
tion left its 
mark upon 
them. A 
certain nar- 
rowness and 
provincialism 
with regard 
to music and 
the fine arts, 
and even 
with regard 
to social 
usage, is an 
inevit- 
able part of 
much of our 
rural life, despite the heroic efforts of 
many great teachers whose efforts are un- 
ceasing and whose names are unknown. 

Nor is our urban “culture” all that 
it might be. The greed for sudden 
fortune grips us still. The eager horde of 
first comers to our cities, athirst for life 
and adventure, were all too easily attracted 
by the bright lights and the external evi- 
dences of wealth to make the most of the 
other opportunities for cultural growth 
which ‘the cities offered in abundance. To 
this day city life in America places an 
ugly emphasis on the materialistic, the in- 
significant, the trivial, at the expense of 
what is fine and good. 

It is surely obvious that no remedy for 
this situation resulting from a century or 
more of over-rapid growth could be found 
until some force could be discovered which 
would reach all of our people, placing them 
on a plane of equality of opportunity for 
contacts with cultural effort. Such a force 
is radio. Our radio programs today, what- 
ever their quality, reach all alike, dropping 

—as the gentle rain. from heaven 
Upon the place bencath. 
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What Radio Is Doing in American 
Pusical Education 
This article, coming from the pen of an authority, ts 


one of the ablest we have yet seen and will be read with 
keen attention by all interested in music study in our coun- 
try. The Radio is now a great Educational asset. 


Boundless in Time and Space 


OS the power of radio to 
reach all people alike, there still re- 
mains the question of what kind of cul- 
ture it shall convey. In the answer to this 
question, music takes a prominent place. 
Music is abstract and universal. Unlike 
ideas which have to be conveyed by words, 
it admits of no precise definition, and there- 
fore of no controversy. It is, moreover, 
independent of Time or Space. You could 
not, for instance, lift the cathedral of 
Rheims from the soil of France and plant 
it in America. To do so would be to 
destroy a living French organism to make 
of it an American museum piece. A dead 
thing! Nor could you “broadcast” a 
cathedral! But Beethoven’s “Fifth Sym- 
phony,” written in Vienna in 1806, can be 
transported over a century of time, over 
thousands of miles of land and sea, and 
by broadcasting be brought into the homes 
of millions of living Americans upon whom 
it exerts a living, vital influence for good. 
For a first beginning in the spread of a 
universal type of culture by radio, there 
is nothing to equal music. 

The influence of musical broadcasting as 
a force in American life, however, goes 
back further than most people imagine. 
Most people think of the word “broadcast- 
ing” only in association with “radio” or 
“wireless,” which is merely the means of 
broadcasting. In a truer sense, the broad- 
casting of music began with the reproduc- 
tion of music in such form as could be 
spread over the entire population. In a 
word, broadcasting of music really began 
with the invention of the mechanical piano, 
and, above all, the phonograph. When radio 
brought us our first experience of sym- 
phony orchestras, opera, chamber music, 
choral music and art song, it was spreading 
its message over ground already well pre- 
pared by recorded music. 


The Blind Leading the Blind 


USICAL life in America before the 
coming of recorded music is still 
fresh within the memory of many of us. In 
the cities, in such metropolitan centers as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and San Francisco, the musical 
growth was healthy and well advanced. 
But in smaller places it was less so, and in 
country districts it was practically non- 
existent. The need of musical education 
in remoter districts was so urgent that the 
foundation of the Women’s National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs was itself an out- 
growth of the effort to supply that need. 
We had, for instance, the curious phe- 
nomenon of club women or teachers cou- 
rageously trying to educate their neighbors 
into the meaning of symphony music or 
opera when they themselves had perhaps 
never heard a symphony orchestra nor seen 
an opera. Theodore Thomas and other 
noble pioneers did their utmost to supply 
the empty lives of our people with music 
but they could reach only small groups. 
The result was a curious form of 
musical culture growing into distorted 
shape for lack of nourishment. In the 
cities, European influences dominated be- 
yond reason, and in the remoter parts little 
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groups of people worshipped at the shrine 
of an art that had little if any reality in 
experience. 

The phonograph and recorded music did 
much to change this Millions of records 
distributed over the country between, say, 
1900 and 1922, gave the isolated music- 
lovers something for their minds to feed 
on. By modern standards of reproduction, 
they got more of the shadow of music 
than the substance; but at least the shadow 
was real. Those early records entered 
their lives as musical experience, from 
which they could derive knowledge of 
music and to some extent an assured 
musical judgment through criticism and 
comment. 


Prying Open the Can 
HAPPILY, too, the opportunity afforded 
by recorded music was not lost upon 
musical educators, after the first scandal- 
ized horror at the appearance of 


music.” The splendid, pioneer efforts of 
Dr. Frances E. Clark and others finally 
landed recorded music in the schools 


backed up with a splendid literature of 
“Music Appreciation,” all exerting an in- 
fluence of inestimable value still, happily, 
at work, 

But recorded music has its limitations. 
Before radio appeared, recorded music of- 
fered only a tantalizing glimpse of a 
musical life that could never fully be real- 
ized outside of the cities. The very courses 
of music themselves were, in a sense, ideal- 
istic rather than real. Students from 
kindergarten to high school and college 
were “prepared” for a musical life which 
could scarcely be continued out of school 
except in the large cities. It set them 
apart as “music lovers,” followers of a 
cult in a world that, generally speaking, 
was indifferent to any but the most trivial 
forms of music. 

Not until the coming of radio did the 
means appear by which musical experience, 
constant and lifelong, could become the com- 
mon lot of mankind. Today, thanks to broad- 
casting, the American people have entered 
upon a musical life that never can end, a 
musical life far more diverse than has 
hitherto been possible even in the most 
cultivated of metropolitan centers. 


Taste in Embryo 
T IS useless to rail at the “quality” of 
present-day programs. America is so 
huge, the use of radio in the home so uni- 
versal, that many of our radio programs 
must necessarily be of a popular kind, in 
line with the needs of an enormous “aver- 
age” audience which has yet to develop its 
powers of criticism and discrimination. 
The fact remains that almost any Amer- 
ican home today can enjoy a symphony 
concert three or four times a week, and 
perhaps more. And, in addition, there is 
almost any night a choice of two or three 
hours of worthwhile music available from 
one source or another. 
In time, the public will acquire discrimi- 


Tue BaD habit of “pumping” the pedal— 
going up on one beat and down on another 
—must be avoided from the start. On the 
other hand teaching at the very first syn- 
copated pedal action and the changing of 
the pedal quickly just after the note is 
struck will do away with most pedal diffi- 
culties. 

In order that even the little folks just 
able to reach the pedal may use syncopated 
pedal with absolute accuracy the following 
exercises have been designed. Each is to 
be learned perfectly before going on to the 
next. 

1. Illustrate the quick noiseless chang- 
ing of the pedai. Let the pupil imitate you 
trying to get the pedal up and down again 
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nation and prefer the best by the natural 
process of eliminating the worthless, under 
the impulse of daily experience. That time 
is being hastened by the splendid national 
educational efforts in music already being 
made by Dr. Walter Damrosch, whose 
Music Appreciation Hour for the schools 
is reaching millions of students young and 
old. 

Similar efforts are being made in other 
parts of the country. In Boston, New 
York, Rochester and Detroit, to name a 
few places, there is an attempt to reach 
what, in these days of radio, may be called 
“territorial” or “district” audiences. 

On the Pacific Coast, the writer has had 
the privilege of conducting the Standard 
School Broadcast and Standard Symphony 
Hour sponsored by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California and reaching the entire 
Pacific Coast from San Diego to Seattle. 
Two lessons, elementary and advanced, are 
given on Thursday mornings, by a lecturer 
and a small group of instrumentalists, in 
preparation for an evening concert by the 
San Francisco Symphony and Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestras playing alternately 
week by week during the winter season and 
replaced by an excellent “Standard Sym- 
phony Orchestra” in the summer, conducted 
for the past two seasons by Mishel Piastro, 
now concert master of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 


Concerts Morning and Night 


HEN this program was started four 

years ago there were not eighty 
schools on the Pacific Coast equipped for 
radio; and today they number thousands, 
with hundreds of thousands of students at 
school and home listening. The unique 
feature, a school broadcast in the morning 
and a home symphony concert at night, 
is happily bringing school students, teachers 
and parents into a closer communion 
through music. 

The very-success of such efforts, how- 
ever, only shows how great was the need. 
This enormous, polyglot population of ours, 
scattered over half a continent, has found 
at last in music a common bond of cultural 
effort in which all can unite without dis- 
tinction of race, creed or color. 

The American situation, however, is 
unique. It is useless to compare it with 
radio conditions in Europe. Here the pos- 
sible radio audience is estimated today at 
approximately 51,000,000. No country in 
Europe has an audience so huge, so widely 
scattered, so diverse in character, and so 
varied in its degrees of musical taste. 

Comparison is often made with the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company and its govern- 
ment-controlled system in the United King- 
dom. But conditions there are very differ- 
ent. England and Scotland, with a popula- 
tion of about 40,000,000, are so small and 
compact that a dozen or so radio stations 
linked by wire can reach the total radio 
audience, variously estimated but probably 
around 15,000,000 at most. To a large ex- 
tent, the English use very simple receiving 


sets of one or two “valves” or tubes, with 
a headset. They do not have to “get 
distance” to receive their programs, which 
are paid for by a tax on receivers, easily 
collected in so small a territory. 


England Becomes California 


UT conditions vary in other respects. 
For the sake of making that differ- 
ence clear, let us imagine ourselves lifting 
England up bodily and laying it down, say, 
on the: Californian Coast. In that case, 
Edinburgh would lie over San Francisco, 
Bristol over Los Angeles, and London 
would smother the thriving oil-center, 
Bakersfield. Within that triangle would 
be gathered some 40,000,000 people all 
speaking the same language, (replacing the 
5,000,000 or so people of assorted races 
which at present live in California), 
homogeneous race, bound together by 
ancient ties and customs, with a back- 
ground of musical culture extending to the 
twelfth century and beyond in an un- 
broken line. About fifteen radio stations 
would suffice for their needs, and any dis- 
satisfaction they might feel over radio 
conditions could be voiced at once at the 
seat of government in London-Bakersfield, 
so as to produce direct action. In Amer- 
ica, with its complicated system of state and 
federal government and its infinitely varied 
interests and racial differences, no such 
simple state of affairs exists nor can exist. 
America has nothing to fear by such 
comparison. With problems to meet that 
are pectiliarly our own, we are meeting 
them in ways peculiar to ourselves. Not- 
withstanding commercial sponsorship, the 
will of the people governs. Programs, 
“good” or “bad,” according to how you 
look at them, do not stay on the air for 
five minutes unless they draw response 
from the public. A twist of the dial 
silences any unwelcome visitor in any home, 
plead he ever so earnestly. 


The Inevitable Progression 


T PRESENT, so far as music is 

concerned, the American public seems 
to be going through a process of absorp- 
tion. It accepts whatever the air brings 
with little comment from the many, how- 
ever much there may be from the few. 
Some day the saturation point will be 
reached. Criticism will be both sharper 
and better-informed. Once the people be- 
gin to take a lively, intelligent interest in 
music, there is only one direction in which 
they can go; and that is forward to the 
more advanced, more complicated and 
higher musical forms. 

Having learned to listen, they must learn 
to play. It is not in human nature, for 
human beings to listen to music without 
seeking to produce music of their own. 
They must play an instrument of some kind, 
or sing. And the step beyond that 
is—creation, composition, the invention of 
new forms of music in the new idiom of 
a new day. 


Beginning Pedal 


By JuLIANA SPAULDING 


(not down and up) as quickly and noise- 
lessly as you can do it. Do not play. All 
attention must be centered on the foot 
work. 

2. Have the child change the pedal at 
command. Do not play. Start with the 
pedal down. Take plenty of time between 


commands. 
“Now” “Now” “Now” 


Se a er 


Do this until foot work is perfectly auto- 
matic. 

3. Illustrate with music (simple chords 
or single notes) the two incorrect ways of 
changing the pedal: ; 

a. Taking the pedal up too soon; letting 
off one chord before the next is struck, thus 


causing a blank space or silent interval be- 
tween the chords. 

b. Taking the pedal up too late. Both 
chords sound together for a moment, caus- 
ing a blur. Illustrate the correct way. 
Then play all three ways, letting the child 
pick out by ear the way that is correct. 

4. Have the child count with you 1-2-3-4, 
changing the pedal just after the first 
count. Begin on the second count with 
the pedal down. 
2—3—4—1—2—3—4—1—2—3 


ds ES) | pee 
Then change the count to 1 — 2 — 3 and 
1 — 2. Have the child practice this fourth 
exercise at home. 
Next lesson will find the pupil ready for 
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Such a conjecture is not the daydr 
of an idealist; it is a repetition on a n 
extended scale of a logical process alre 
at work. One can safely say, for instat 
that in any large American city of a 
lion inhabitants not more than twe 
thousand or so actively support the ci 
musical activities by going to concer 
and even with so large a group as this r 
symphony orchestras have difficulty 
earning their keep. But from this g: 
the teachers and makers of music dr 
their sustenance. j 

But suppose such small listening gro! 
are augmented by the millions now le 
ing to appreciate music by radio, milli 
who in most cases never before had mus 
opportunities of any kind whatsoe 
Surely the extension of musical activi 
of all kinds must be inevitable. 


The Call Answered 


Res SUCH a development there is ; 

amount of historic precedent. In 1 
for instance, Henry VIII established | 
Church of England, thereby creating 
immediate demand for a new church mt 
to fit the English liturgy. The new f 
of music thus created soon extended 
lay-circles and, toward the end of 
reign of Elizabeth (1603), England we 
land of music, with composers as impo: 
in their field as such masters of litera 
as Thomas More, Spenser, and Marlo 
if not Shakespeare himself. Similarly, 
Germany awakened after a long mus 
sleep, under the combined impulse 
Lutheran protestantism and the increa 
use of music at court, so the Renaissa 
awakened Italy to its amazing prod 
ness in the operatic field. So again, 
the mid-nineteenth century, when Ru 
wearied of imported music, native c 
posers, under royal patronage, bega 
exploit the rich resources of a 
whose musical instincts had too long b 
suppressed. Musical history has pro 
over and over again that all people 
musical, needing only the stimulus of s 
outside force to release the springs wi 
them and pour forth a flood of song. 
a stimulus the typically modern 
States have today in the typically mo¢ 
invention, the radio. One need not | 
windy optimist to prope a Great Av 
ening in music. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MM 
GARBETT’S ARTICLE 


1. What phenomenon in American 
makes cultural growth difficult? 

2. Why is music the art best 
disseminate culture? 

3. What is the radio situation in ] 
land? 

4. How is radio broadcasting fina 
in America? What are the advantages 
disadvantages of this method? 

5. What is the inevitable result of 
quent exercise of taste (good or ba 
any field? a 


\ 
simple piano studies, the simpler the be 
Too difficult notes keep the attention o 
keyboard instead of on the foot work. 
full harmony makes it hard for the 1 
veloped ear to distinguish clean | 
effects. 

The very first exercise in first | 
books may be used for older pupils, a 
ple hymn, as well as the following: © 


Keep the pupil on this form of pedi 
til the changing of the pedal is eas 
automatic. Then more 
more musical pedal work ae as 
learned. 


comp 
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| HAVE often been asked what I con- 


sidered my most successful concert 
song, successful from the standpoint 
jsales, successful from the standpoint of 
Pular public approval and_ successful 
im the standpoint of acceptance on the 
t of teachers and pupils. 


D aviably I reply: “If you mean a song 
it has proved itself usable and successful 
Hhe 1 hands of the great singers, and has 
in com mercially what is feared a “good 
er,’ in short, a concert song that is good 


the artist as aie as the young student, 
nn [ must nominate At Dawning for this 
ike.” 

| shall, later on, tell why I think this song 
| proved successful, even though it lay 
ithe shelf for almost four years unrecog- 
bd and unsung. 


Complexity Versus Simplicity 
ANY SONGS, and no doubt good 
ones, are heard in the vocal studios 
appear frequently in student’s re- 
il programs—simpler songs which the 
tics like to label “the American ballad,” 
ich one likewise hears on the radio but 
ich for artistic or technical reasons the 
ding concert artists do not look on 
forably. Not that many of the artists have 
irely passed by these simpler songs, for 
y certainly have sung them. But the 
sent tendency, so far as the New York 
i Chicago programs are concerned, is to 
precate the more (to them) obvious bal- 
style, and to use only American songs 
“deeper artistic workmanship” and 
ern complexity. Some of the present- 
foreign and American artists will pre- 
‘t no American song which lacks this 
(nplexity of form or content. 

owever, in spite of this tendency to 
liry the simple, whether it is a pose or a 
eg action, one will find the artist in the 
ger cities still giving on his programs 
wh songs as Bartlett’s 4 Dream. Even 
| Garden who loves the subjective 
rod in music and who finds nothing too 
lieult to tackle will forget the more se- 
‘us forms for the moment and sing At 
vning because she knows the general 
lic likes sentiment and direct melody 
that message which is never old, the 
Yssage of romance and of love. My 
nt is that a song which has weathered 
| storms of twenty or more years and 
1} become what the market calls “stand- 
” may well be heard in public from 
‘ae to time. 


i 
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Beauty Buried Deep 

\] OW MANY concert songs liked by 
the great singers have not been suc- 
Sful commercially because they were 
too complicated or too difficult to 
to play or were unsuited to the 
brage singer and vocal student; perhaps 
Ry did not combine the qualifications and 
points a teacher prefers in his peda- 
choice of a song. Such songs may 


Pre. ing will have a limited sale. 
nothing against them in the minds 
ical musicians and musicianly critics. 
they do not strike home to the average 


at is the ideal song suited to the con- 
atform, good for radio use and fit- 
the average student’s work? The 


By the Distinguished American @omposer 


Composer of ‘““At Dawning,” “From the Land of the Sky-blue 
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Water,” “Lilacs, 


Golden Sunset’ and other widely used Songs. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


term “ideal song” is used qualifiedly be- 
cause in the vast galaxy of songs, old or 
modern, there are few which do not have 
defects here or there. If one can strike a 
happy mean in the writing of a song it is 
about all one can hope for. However, fifty 
English and American songs could be men- 
tioned that possess the qualifications neces- 
sary for success, both artistically (or rea- 
sonably artistically) and commercially. It 
is not my purpose to tabulate all these, and 
there is always the risk of having one’s 
personal choice challenged. But, as I pro- 
ceed with this story, many of these songs 
as guides or road-posts come to my mind, 
and their virtues give me a basis upon 
which to answer the question, “What is 
a good concert song?” 


What the Words Say 


ET US first of all take up the matter 

of text. This is a moot subject; few 
singers and musicians of literary taste 
and discrimination will agree on it. If 
a singer or teacher happens not to like 
a certain kind of text, he will cast the 
song aside regardless of its musical 
value. Some singers and teachers will 
sing no song which has not a text by 
the famous poets or accepted literary 
lights of the day, and in this I believe 
they are very foolish, Songs are being 
written each year by poets and lyric 
writers, who, though not so “high brow” 
as some of their more distinguished com- 
patriots in the literary world, write words 
that are none the less colorful, singable, 
more than adequate for a composer’s set- 
ting. True, an awful lot of trash is 
sent to a composer. My own desk is 
bulging with-unset “lyrics.” It is one of 
the annoyances of my career—this con- 
stant bombardment of text. But through 
the years I have come across some 
worth while poems and lyrics, though, like 
other composers, I prefer to work regu- 
larly with material by writers who have 
proved their success. 

Such a one is my gifted collaborator, 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart, who did my 
first songs with me and who has written 
the libretti of four operas and I know 


not how many part-songs, cycles, concert 
numbers and ballads. Others who are 
proving successful are Elsie Long, Ed- 
ward Lynn, Grace Osburn Wharton and 
Charles and Juanita Roos, I found from 
the first in their work some original touch, 
an idea that I had not come upon pre- 
viously, and subject matter that had some 
universal application or appeal. Few com- 
posers these days are interested in song 
poems that tritely and eternally speak of 
love and roses. There is no objection at 
all to the love and roses if their use is 
accomplished by an approach from a fresh 
and new angle. 

The public is now looking for new 
ideas in songs, although again I stress the 
point that they are not always to be 
found in printed and published magazine 
poems by present-day accepted poets. One 
is more likely to find them in pleasant 
collaboration with old or newly found lit- 
erary friends and acquaintances. Yet many 
young composers I know will not touch 
a poem which does.not bear the name 
of Sara Teasdale, Amy Lowell, or Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, whether or not from 
a musical point of view many of their 
lovely poems are suited to musical set- 
ting. Such names form an excellent index 
of literary taste, but too often poems that 
have a superlative library-table appeal are 
poor stuff when wedded to music. If this 
is the case, the effort to set them to melody 
is wasted effort on the part of young 
composers, 


Poems Not to be Sung 


REAT POEMS, such as only many 
of the current poets of America and 
England can write, may be thrilling when 
recited or even read, but with a musical 
setting they sound quite ridiculous and, 
if there are too many rough consonants, 
actually ugly when sung. So my advice 
to young composers regarding the selec- 
tion of a text is, “Make sure the poem 
you are enthusiastic about is actually 
suited to a song setting!” 
In dismissing this section of the article 
let me say I do not deprecate the use of 
well-known poets, deceased or extant; for 
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On Writing a Successful (@oncert Song 


. CHARLES WAKEFIELD CApDMAN, Mus. Doc. 


one is generally sure of their literary 
qualities. But I maintain that too often 
composers are led into using them because 


of the “names” before they have made 
certain the “settableness’”’ of the material 
so admired. The main thing is to pro- 


cure texts which sing well, which have a 
fairish literary quality, which possess con- 
trast and which, if possible, enunciate an 
idea that, though not necessarily obvious, 
at least may be universally understood by 
the average singer and concert patron. 
We are talking of a concert song and 
not of the cruder popular song from Tin 
Pan Alley which may have its place in the 
scheme of evolution but which is not 
being considered in the analysis of songs 
for the salon or the concert stage. 


To Sell a Song 


HINTED a while ago that I would 

say something about the reasons for 
the popularity of At Dawning. Let me 
at once make the statement that mo song, 
no matter what potentialities for success 
it may contain, can be commercially suc- 
cessful unless it has first been taken up 
by one or more great singers, repeatedly 
sung (not sporadically), over the country, 
with possibly phonograph records made 
of it, or in the period we are now in, 
done on the radio more than once. It may 
interest my readers to know that my 
“best seller” lay on the publisher’s shelves 
for almost four years. They did not get 
their money out of it, nor did I, until 
one day, by chance, Alessandro Bonci 
who was then quite popular found it and 
sang it effectively and often. Then the 
great John McCormack, hearing Bonci, 
began to sing. it and made a Victor 
record of it, with the result that, like a 
snowball in winter, its proportions of popu- 
larity and success grew apace. After ten 
years’ it became what is: known as a 
“standard song,” and still is my best “bet.” 
Much the same can be said for my Indian 
song, From the Land of the Sky-blue 
Water. I doubt, had I not been music 
critic on a Pittsburgh paper back in 1909, 
I should have met the great Nordica who 
was told by Emil Paur, conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, that I was a song 
writer. 


Singing a Song to Success 


O YOU see, every composer depends 
not only on his publisher’s enterprise 
but on the favor of singers who can 
make his songs sell by singing them or 
cause them to lie dormant by ignoring 


them. It sounds nice and Pollyannish to 
say, “Oh, well, I know I wrote a fine 
song, one which the public will like. 


Some day it will become popular because 
it is a good song.” But those who have 
gone through the mill actually know that 
no song, good or bad, can have success 
without proper artistic exploitation. 

The same can be said for the songs in 
the very popular publishing world. Either 
the publisher spends an enormous amount 
of money for publicity over a period of 
months or years until the teachers or 
smaller artists take up the song, or else 
by accident (as in the case of my song). 
it comes to the attention of some great 
singer who “starts the ball rolling.” What 
is true in my case I feel is true in the 
case of my contemporaries. And I feel 
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it is true of the masterpieces of song 
composed in the early nineteenth century. 
The only exception might be the possible 
discovery of some great song, literally 
a masterpiece, many decades or centuries 
afterwards, and this has not happened 
nor is likely to happen to the average 
American song and ballad. Folksongs like 
Stephen Foster’s, and Kentucky mountain 
songs, such as have been brought to light 
by Howard Brockway and others, are not 
analogous to those in this category. We 
are speaking particularly of the American 
concert song and successful “ballad.” 
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Universal Values 


T ANY rate At Dawning seemed to 
possess the necessary potentialities for 
success in that it made use of a universal 
idea, the idea of personal love, an idea 
that conjured up an image of romance, of 
devotion, perhaps stirred old or hidden 
memories by its very simple and direct- 
text and achieved an unconscious psychic 
effect through its textual and musical 
human appeal. I can think of no other 
reasons why this song should outsell or 
out-success my other songs. In the sec- 
ond place the song, though its accompani- 
ment may not be as obvious or elemental 
as many other American song successes, 
is at least not prohibitively difficult. In 
the third analysis, the vocal line is quite 
singable and the tessitwra admittedly prac- 
tical. A good point with teachers and 
students. Perhaps the little touch of fresh- 
ness in the piano part instead of the em- 
ployment of chords in a more conventional 
manner gives it a feeling of spontaneity 
and “difference,” even though the vocal 
line makes no use of any very original 
tricks. 
3ut above all I think that the universal- 
ity found in the very personal text of 
Mrs. Eberhart coupled to what the pub- 
lic feels is tuneful or “catchy” music is 
mainly responsible for the song’s success, 
admitting its popularity through fortunate 
exploitation, intentional or unintentional. 
Then the fact that the song is eminently 
suited to the wedding ceremony has been 
in its favor. This happy association of 
ideas with the marital event has en- 
gendered affection for it in many cases, 
especially if a successful relationship has 
been reflected in the succeeding genera- 
tion. 


A Song with Long Effects 


NE TOUCHING circumstance comes 

to my mind, and I trust I may be 
forgiven for revealing it. Following a pro- 
gram I gave while appearing in Seattle 
some years ago, a little woman _ inter- 
cepted me on the way to the hotel. My 
first thought was that she was one of the 
innumerable army of “song-poets” who 
dog my life, but I was mistaken. She 
said she wished to show me the ring she 
wore. Under the bright chandelier in the 
auditorium foyer she took out a magnify- 
ing glass and held it a few inches from 
her ring on the inside of which I beheld 
a clever product of the jeweler’s art in 
the reproduction of the first four meas- 
ures of At Dawning! The little lady told 
me this was her wedding ring and that 
the song had been done at the marriage 
ceremony and was also responsible for 
the match between her husband and her- 


self. Further, that she was teaching the 
baby to sing the song! But it was no vain- 
glorious feeling I had, merely one of 


gratitude that one of my modest brain- 
children had brought any such satisfac- 
tion to her. So much for that song and 
its possible relation to this article for 
the purpose of illustration. 


Magic We Cannot Guess 
HERE IS no inviolable rule or 
magic formula known for the writ- 

ing of a successful song. The main thing 
is to try to write as good a song as one 


can in whatever style or genre one may 
wish to cast it, and forget all about 
whether or not it will be successful. How- 
ever there are a few rules of the game 
and it is well to follow them. First, choose 
the text with care. Next, see that the 
song is suitable for the artist and yet not 
above use for the average advanced 
student of the voice. Consider the matter 
of tessitura, accompaniment, and adapt- 
ability to the average publisher’s need. 
As to range, I advise (in medium key 
for example) from middle C to E flat 
and other keys accordingly, for practical 
songs. 

For the past few years, since modernism 
has come in, some present-day publishers 
have altered their needs or ideas as to 
what the public likes in the way of a 
song,-and some editors have even gone so 
far as to reject songs that do not have 
deft touches of modernism. But such 
songs have not been commercially success- 
ful though the new taste be sincere, 
coupled with the desire to meet that part 
of the public now crying for songs of 
more modern style. 

There is not a large enough market 
for such material, and to date I can re- 
call no song-hit which is founded upon 
the cacophonic school or which makes use 
of extremely dissonant harmonies’ and 
avoids the comfortable and attractive 
vocal line. I do not mean that many 
American and English songs and many 
foreign songs following the modern style 
have failed to meet with artistic success. 
On the contrary, excellent songs that are 
both modern and charming are being 
sung every day in our recital halls. But 
for success in the sense of general popu- 
larity, or in competing with the more 
direct song type, one must hand the palm 
to the melody harmonized in fairly well 
established manner. If not as_ strictly 
“artistic” as the extremely modern song 
(which matter must be decided for one- 
self) it is at least more successful from 
the music seller’s viewpoint. 


Subtle Compromise 


T IS well to keep as up-to-date as one 

can; and I feel that some of my best 
songs during the past five years are those 
which have in a small way compromised 
with the new school, but in no way have 
gone over to it. And I must honestly 
record the fact that as yet these have 
not become “best sellers.’ I mention this 
for what it is worth. It may disappoint 
the young composers, though it may please 
the publishers. Still, I honestly hold the 
theory that, as we are always in an 


evolving and progressing age, the styles 
of songs must some day change. As yet, 
and according to the publishers, there has 
been no radical change on the part of the 
buying public. By and large, the “stand- 
ard” songs in ratio to all others seem 
still to hold the boards. 

Perhaps because of the American 
temperament or for some _ inexplicable 
psychological state it happens there are 
two leading styles of songs in this coun- 
try likely to achieve success, other things 
being equal. The first is the song of love, 
of sentiment, the song that makes a direct 
appeal to the emotions. The other is the 
song of happiness, one with a message of 
joyousness, of triumph or of heroism. One 
might add a third though this has a 
smaller market. Including such songs as 
Invictus by Huhn, J Love Life by Manna 
Zucca, Dawn by Curran, or, if the personal 
note again be pardoned, my songs, Glory 
or The Builder, this latter type may com- 
bine optimism and the spiritual quality 
which appeals to most Americans. 

If one cares to go further afield in this 
classifying, we might mention songs 
making use of the folk-lore element, songs 
based on Indian folk themes like Mr. 
Lieurance’s Waters of Minnetonka or my 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water 
(the first successful Indian song idealiza- 
tion, by the way), or the Oriental song 
like the Woodford-Finden cycle and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of India, and 
again idealizations of Celtic or British 
folksong material. A composer can very 
easily go to any part of the world in 
imagination for such a subject and such 
material, but the thing has been done a 
great deal and is likely to be overdone, 
which is far from being a good thing. 


Do Not Imitate 


O YOUNG composers I would say, 

Do not try to imitate any success. 
It just cannot be done. As one of our 
sages chants, “Imitation is suicide.” It is 
indeed true. No composer can imitate 
or copy his own success, for that matter, 
nor recapture that particular mood en- 
gendered in a previous song-success. I 
have known composers to have as many as 
five or six good sellers or hits, and none 
are exactly similar in style or content. 
May I make the self-analysis once more 
and say that the ideas, the styles and the 
approach of my three best sellers are 
dissimilar. At Dawning, I Hear a Thrush 
at Eve and From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water have nothing in common, I 
think in this observation I shall be agreed 
with by other writers. 


MUSIC AT THE ROYAL COURT OF JAPAN 


Lady Ohtani, a sister of the Empress of Japan, has developed lately as one of the 


foremost vocalists of her native land. 


1 She is here seen makin 
an old Buddhist song. She is accompanied by her brother, 


@ phonograph record of 
ount Fuchimt, 


THE ETUL 


It is well for young composers to st 
the characteristics of successful songs, | 
not to attempt copying them. General 
there are, but many of these are s 
to modification and even to amplifi 
All a more experienced person can di 
to try to point out a few things to ay 
give a few general rules, and tell 
in his own,experience has proved the } 
path to follow. 

One great fault I have found in 
examination of many songs by yo 
composers is the awkward way in 
they have set the texts. In spite of 
teresting harmonic effects in the 
companiment, and originality of de 
in the wholé song, the vocal line is « 
pletely ruined by the stressing of 
wrong syllables of a word or the 
diculous rising cadence or accent of 
prepositions. Nothing sounds fun 
when sung than the dwelling upon or 
centing vocally such monosyllables as 
and, of, but, it, while, am and to. I 
seen many otherwise good songs 
composers of fine instrumental m 
with these very defects in them. It 3 
not look bad when one reads throug 
song, but when it is sung the awky 
stressing and wrongly accenting of 
important words or the failing to st 
important words so as to bring out 
meaning of the text is at once app; 
I cannot too strongly speak of this — 
habit. The graceful setting of words 
much to be desired, so that the text 
flow smoothly on the tongue wi 
good vowel sounds made much of, — 


Phrases that Sing Badly 


HORT, choppy phrases are also te 
avoided. And even the more soph 
cated of the song composers have 
guilty of these. I plead guilty myself 
such in several songs, otherwise con 
ered good. Perhaps the eagerness to 
zest or, shall we say, “pep,” to a st 
especially the brilliant concert or re 
song that speeds along enthusiastic 
towards a climax, is, in a measure, 
sponsible for this habit. It may so 
quite effective when sung and is perl 
forgivable at times when the music se 
to become more important than the t 
but it is hard on the poor vocalist 
must almost swallow the tongue in 
frantic effort to keep the tempo. Still 
is possible if one is careful and judici 
to negotiate musically such a rapid 
However, songs that do not call for 
glibness have a better chance of suct 
Another thing a young composer sh 
not do is to use texts that have alr 
been set by well-known composers. I 
knew an editor of a music firm who 
me that if the youngsters and even § 
of the illy advised oldsters did not 
sending him song settings of The 
Has a Thousand Eyes and Heine's 
Art Like a Flower he would jump ot 
the editorial window. It is a mis 
for the tyro to pick such well-k 
poems for setting just because he 
not have to pay for literary permi! 
to use them. It is better to make 
rangements with a good present 
lyricist for something good than to 
new settings of the same old thread 
texts. It is conceit, anyway, to think 
can improve on some of the fine set 
already on the market. 


Marketing Songs 


INDING a market for worth 

songs after one has written) 
is a real study. The best way is t 
what particular style of song a publ 
prefers. This can be done only by 
ing an examination of hundreds of s 
studying your market just as do au 
of short stories. Certain publish 
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Hail, Columbia! 


N THE spring of 1798 when, because 
of acts of hostility, war with France 
emed inevitable, Congress was in ses- 
on in Philadelphia in tense debate on the 
vation, while the people of the country 
ere hotly divided into two parties, one 
t war, the other for neutrality in the 
nflict then existing between France and 
land, and peace with both. Gilbert 
a young actor was about to have his 
night at the Philadelphia Theater, 
esiring to make a “hit” he came to 
h Hopkinson, stating that if he could 
patriotic song adapted to the popular 
ent’s March by Philip Phile he did 
a full house. The prominent 
seized the opportunity to write 
independent of and above the pas- 
d clamor of both parties, and 
e of the American spirit in true 
ism. Sung by Mr. Fox at the 
on the evening of April 25, 1798, 
as redemanded nearly a dozen times. 
saped a harvest and the New Federal 
it was first called, quickly gained 
favor. It was often called “The 
phia Patriotic Song” to distinguish 
m “The Boston Patriotic Song,” 
and Liberty, also issued in the 
year of 1798. 

music of both numbers has sur- 


A FASHIONABLE DANCE IN COLONIAL DAYS 


From a Rare French Print 


usic in Washington's Day 


(A Historical Sketch) 


By WiLt1AM ARMs FISHER 
Part II 


Columbia! is native to the soil in both 
music and text. Our third great song of 
patriotism, My Country ’Tis of Thee, is 
American only in text; the music is inter- 
national. 


Washington’s March at the Battle of 
Trenton 


S THIS march, “At the Battle of 

Trenton,” by an unknown composer, 
was not written until about 1789 it merely 
celebrates the battle of Trenton which 
took place December 26, 1776, Washing- 
ton having crossed the icy Delaware the 
night before. It was widely known in the 
closing decade of the eighteenth century 
and the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century. It has been confused with the 
earlier Washington’s March in the same 
key because sometimes printed with that 
title. The march was also called Presi- 
dent’s New March, either to distinguish 
it from the earlier Washington's March, 
er from The President’s March by Philip 
Phile, used for Hail, Columbia! It was 
also issued as General Washington's March 
and George Washington’s March. In 
those days publishers were as careless 
about the titles of the music they issued as 
they were indifferent to the names of the 
composers who wrote it. The passages in 
thirds are characteristic of the period when 
the flute was extremely popular as the 
proper instrument for gentlemen, and 


when flute duets were in demand. It was 
also the period of “battle pieces” and noisy 
descriptive music. 


Washington's Triwmphal Journey to 
His Inaugural 


HE YEAR 1789 was memorable for, 
on Thursday, April 30th, George 
Washington was inaugurated as the first 
President of the United States. The cere- 
monies were held in Federal Hall in New 
York City, then the temporary capitol of 
the nation. : 
Leaving his home at Mount Vernon on 
the morning of April 16th, Washington 
started northward to take up a task that 
he well knew was beset with difficulties 
and more hazardous to his reputation and 
peace of mind than any of the great tasks 
he had undertaken. He gives expression 
to this in his diary: 


“About 10 o’clock I bade adieu to 
Mt. Vernon, to private life, and to 
domestic felicity; and, with a mind 
oppressed with more anxious and 
painful sensations than I have words 
to express, set out for New York 
with the best disposition to render 
service to my country, in obedience 
to its call, but with less hope of 
answering its expectations.” 
At Alexandria, a few miles from home, 
neighbors and friends gave him a public 


From the book, “Music That Washington Knew,” recently published by The Oliver Ditson Company. 


dinner. As he traveled on people lined 
the roadside to cheer him as he passed. 
In every village the people left their farms 
and workshops to watch for his carriage, 
while the ringing of bells and firing of guns 
announced his coming and going. From 
Mount Vernon to New York there was a 
constant outpouring of popular feeling, 
utterly spontaneous, hearty and genuine. 
It was the simple heartfelt tribute of a 
people awakened to national consciousness 
and full of reverence and gratitude to a 
great man. At Baltimore a cavalcade of 
citizens escorted him; at the Pennsylvania 
line Governor Mifflin with soldiers and. 
citizens gathered to greet him; and at 
Chester he mounted a horse and, escorted 
by a troop of cavalry, rode into Philadel- 
phia on Aprit 20th beneath triumphal 
arches for a day of public rejoicing. 
Leaving Philadelphia on the morning of 
April 21st, Washington and his escort 
reached Trenton a few hours later. Here 
occurred one of the most moving and most 
unique incidents in his memorable journey, 
for, in contrast to the snow, ice and dark- 
ness of the night of December 25th, 1776, 
his path led in bright sunshine beneath 
an arch of triumph and across the Dela- 
ware by a decorated bridge, where a group 
of girls and young women, dressed in 
white and garlanded with flowers, halted 
his progress as they sang their “Sonata” 
of welcome and strewed their flowers be- 
fore him. The text, Welcome, mighty 
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chief, once more has heen attributed to 


Major Richard Howell, later Governor of 


New Jersey. A copy of the text was 
presented to the General, which he ac- 
knowledged in the following card: 


TO THE LADIES OF TRENTON 


General Washington cannot leave this 
Place without expressing his Ac- 
knowledgments to the Matrons and 
Young Ladies who received him in 
so novel and graceful a manner at 
the Triumphal Arch in Trenton, for 
the exquisite Sensations he experienced 
in that affecting moment. 


The astonishing Contrast between his 
former and actual Situation at the 
same spot, the elegant Taste with 
which it was adorned for the present 
occasion—and the innocent Appearance 
of the White Robed Choir who met 
him with the gratulatory Song—have 
made ‘such an impression on his Re- 
membrance, as, he assures them will 
never be effaced. 

Trenton, April 21, 1789 


The question as to who wrote the music 
of this “Sonata” has long been debated. 
Claims have been put forth in favor of 
Philip Roth, Philip Phile and Alexander 
Reinagle, who gave the text a musical set- 
ting after Washington was in New York 
and then dedicated it to Mrs. Washington. 
The writer is indebted to the late Oscar G. 
Sonneck for the statement that Dr. C. E. 
Godfrey has found that the music used on 
this occasion was Handel’s See, the 
Conquering Hero Comes, from “Judas 
Maccabeus.” 

Aside from this statement is the fact 
that, of the music claimed by disputants 
to have been used, Handel’s is the only 
melody that fits the text. 

The final stage in Washington’s journey 
began at Elizabeth Point, New Jersey, 
where he was met by the Committee of 
Congress and by distinguished citizens and 
conducted to a barge built for the occasion 
and manned by rowers in white uniform. 
Accompanied by a flotilla of boats and 
saluted by the guns of the flag-covered 
ships in the harbor, he landed at the Battery 
on April 23rd to be greeted by New York’s 
waiting thousands. 

Washington was welcomed not only by 
the eager multitude that crowded the Bat- 
tery but by the singing of a chorus, the 
words of which had been written for the 
occasion by a Mr. L. to fit the music of 
God Save the King. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion this tune had been the music for all 
state occasions and was, therefore, famil- 
iar to everyone. The first of Mr. L’s. 
five stanzas follows: 


Hail, thou auspicious day! 
Far let America 
Thy praise resound 
Joy to our native land! 
Let evry heart expand 
For Washington’s at hand 
With glory crown’d, 


Declining the carriage that waited him, 
Washington walked to his home accom- 
panied by Governor Clinton. He was 
dressed in the familiar buff and blue, and 
as the people caught sight of his stately 
figure, hats went off and constant cheering 
filled the air. 


Adams and Liberty 


HE TROUBLED year of 1798, 
when war with our former ally 


France seemed inevitable, brought forth 
many songs of patriotism. Most of them 
were written to fit well-known melodies. 
Of these songs two are notable, the first 
written to fit the popular President’s March 
by Philip Phile was Hail, Columbia!, soon 
called the “Philadelphia Patriotic Song,” 
not only because both author and com- 


poser were residents of that city, but also 
to distinguish it from its rival in popularity, 
the “Boston Patriotic Song,” Adams and 
Liberty. The text of this latter song was 
written by Robert Treat Paine to fit the 
popular English air To Anacreon m 
Heaven, by John Stafford Smith, the mel- 
ody that later was used by Francis Scott 
Key when, in September, 1814, he wrote 
The Star Spangled Banner. Smith’s con- 
vival song was a favorite wherever men 
gathered together for a social evening, 
and, with his political, military and social 
preéminence, Washington could not have 
escaped this air in one form or another. 
Of the nine stanzas of Adams and 
Liberty the eighth is a tribute to Wash- 
ington. Louis C. Elson states that this 
verse was written at the last minute on the 
insistence of Major Russell, editor of the 
Columbian Centinel of Boston. The story 
is that Russell invited Paine to dinner and 
upon his arrival locked him in a room 
with pen, ink and paper and told him not 
to dare to ask release and come to the table 
until he had made good his forgetfulness 
of Washington by writing an appropriate 
stanza. This is what Paine wrote: 


Should the Tempest of War over- 
shadow our land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom's 
temple asunder ; 
For, unmov'd, at its portal, would 
WASHINGTON stand, 
And repulse, with his breast, the 
assaults of its thunder! 
His sword, from the sleep 
Of its scabbard, would leap. 
And conduct, with its point, every 
flash to the deep. 


CHorRUS 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia 
be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant, or the 
sea rolls its waves, 


After the death of Washington a year 
later, Paine wrote the following to take 
the place of the stanza just quoted: 


See the tempest of war freedoms 
temple imvade, 
While a light breaks from heaven, 
thro’ clouds rent asunder, 
On glory’s bright furlough—tis 
Washington's shade 
Descends thro’ the whirlwind to van- 
quish the thunder; 
His sword, from the sleep 
Of its scabbard, shall leap, 
And conduct, with its point, every 
flash to the deep. 


The quick success of the Philadelphia 
and Boston patriotic songs stimulated 
others, including the New York patriotic 
song called The Federal Constitution and 
the President Forever. This song of May, 
1798, is mentioned here because the music 
by James Hewitt was “adapted from 
Washington's March and Yankee Doodle.” 
With its cumbersome title and artificial 
text it was quickly forgotten. The first 
of its six stanzas is enough to indicate its 
style: 


Poets may sing of their Helicon 
streams, 
Their Gods and their Heroes 
fabulous dreams. 
They ne’er sang a line 
Half so grand, so divine, 
As the glorious toast 
We Columbians boast. 
The Federal Constitution boys, 


Liberty forever. 


are 


and 


Soon after the New York federal song 
appeared on programs as Washington and 
the Constitution, 

Another patriotic song of the troubled 
year 1798 was P. A. von Hagen’s Adams 
and Washington, made known by the 
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Pusical Jargon of the Radio Clarifi 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs 4 
Heard Daily Over the Radio 


By Epwarp EttswortH HirsHer 


Part 


Ranz des Vaches (French, rahns day 
ya'-shay): Literally, “Calling the cows.” 
A quaint and simple melody for the Al- 
pine horn, played by the Swiss moun- 
taineers, originally in the spring, to call 
the cattle to the higher pastures. Rossini 
made notable use of these themes in his 
opera, “William Tell.” 

ene Dice x 

Recapitulation: The return, or repeat, 

of a subject (theme) in the sonata form. 
* Ok Ok OX 

Recessional: A hymn sung as the 
clergy and choir leave the chancel at the 
close of a service. 

eo ee 

Recitative (English, ress’-it-a-teev; 
Italian, Recitativo, ray’-chee-tah-tee'-vo) : 
A name generally applied to the musica 
parlante (spoken music) invented by Peri, 
Caccini, Cavaliere and their associates, 
about 1600. 

Recitativo secco (dry recitative): the 
earliest form of this art, in which the 
voice part had a very simple accompani- 
ment indicated by a figured bass. The 
following passage is from the “Euridice” 
of Peri, the first opera to have public 
performance. 


As the opera and oratorio became more 
highly developed the accompaniment of the 
recitative took on added richness and de- 


_veloped into the recitativo accompagnato— 


(ray-chee-tah-tee-vo ahk-cawm-pahn-yah- 
to), or “accompanied recitative’ which 
Handel probably brought to its greatest 
height, as in this example from his 
“Messiah.” 


*In a traditional interpretation of this 
recitative, this note will be sung one degree 
higher than written, that is, on F-sharp. 


Highly developed recitatives often are 
formed by a combination of recitativo secco 
and recitativo accompagnato, interspersed 
with short passages of melody (see arioso). 
Mendelssohn excelled in this style, for in- 
stance in his “Elijah” and “St. Paul.” 

Recitatives are seldom sung in exact 
time, except when accompanied by a 
melodic passage or a developed motive 
which would be otherwise disfigured. 
There are many “traditions” to be ob- 
served in the interpretation of the recita- 
tives of Handel, Bach, the old Italian mas- 
ters and other composers who followed 
in their way. 

x ok Ok * 


Redowa (red'-o-wah; spelled also Redo- 


XXI 


wak and Redowaska): A lively dance 
Bohemia. Originally in alternating ty 
four and three-four measure, it now 
in regular three-four time. 

* *K Kk xX 


Reel: A lively dance in four-four 
six-eight measure. It is characteristic 
Scotland, where every clan has its parti 
lar reel, as does almost every emim 
family just as it has its coat-of-arms. 
is also ‘well known in England, Irelai 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. The 
is usually monotonous, harsh and off 
borders on the barbarous. 


Reel: Miss Falconer’s 


Refrain: A term of French orig 
used to identify that chorus or burt 
often sung at the close of each verse 
a ballad or other song. 

* ee 


Reprise (French, ray-prees): A 
frain. A repeat. The return’ of@ 
principal subjects in the second part 
a movement in the sonata form. , 

* * OK Ok 


Requiem (Latin, ray’-quee-em) : 
mass for the dead. It takes its name ff 
the first word of the first line of te 
Requiem eterman dona eis, Domine (KR 
eternal give us, Lord). Probably the m 
widely known Requiem is that of Mo 
so romantically associated with his last 
ness. Berlioz left to us probably the r 
stupendously colorful and climactic of 
with those of Brahms, Verdi and Gow 
less grandiloquent but more devotio 
each in its own nationalistic manner. - 

x Ok OK Ok 


Rhapsody: A composition in very 
style, in the nature of an improvise 
or impromptu, usually consisting of sev 
melodies with no particular interrela 
but arranged rather brilliantly, for effec 
public performance. Liszt and Bra 
have left the best examples. 

x OK Ok Ok 

Rigadoon (English; French, Rigaudé 
A lively dance which most authors as 
to Provence for its origin. It bec 
popular in France in the time of L 
XIII, and in England towards the clos 
the seventeenth century. The measut 
ustially four-four, though sometimes — 
four. ; 

Ok Ok Ok 

Ritornello (Italian, _ree-tor-nell’. 
Literally, “a little return.” The term i 
plied to short instrumental moven 
played between the scenes of an op 
sometimes during the action for the 
pose of enhancing the dramatic effec 
to amuse the audience during a chan 
scene. The device has been in use” 
Peri (pay-ree) introduced it in his 
dice” (ayoo-ree-deé-chay) and Monte 
(nawn-tay-vair-dee) in his “Orfeo” 
fay-oh). The name is given al: 
short passages, or symphonies, 
the vocal phrases of a song or che 
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VLADIMIR HOROWITZ HANDS 


NSTRUMENTAL music is the art of 
‘the hand. Without this member full 
tonal creation and interpretation are 
hinkable. It is impossible to disassociate 
strains of a Liszt rhapsody or a Cho- 
nocturne from the fingers of a Pad- 
vski or a Pachmann. 

ut the hand has not always been capa- 
of such miracles. In the upward trend 
evolution there have been many side- 
ks, many blind-alleys. The fish with 
limbs whatever are one of the lowest 
ls as regards intellectual capacity; the 
is by their very facility in the air, have 
ved themselves of wisdom which only 
|-living, with its multiform materials 
ldevelopment, can produce; four-footed 
hals have been forever barred from 
{human haven by their concentration 
the members of walking and running, 
ently specialized at a period when flee- 
| before enemies was more important 
| fashioning a shelter; and the apes, 
igh attaining a hand of very human 
ict, have never got this member free 
a the function of locomotion. To the 
that the ape may walk on “all fours” 
jg the ground or swing from limb to 
) of trees, its thumb is placed on the 
je plane as the rest of the fingers, mak- 
(all complex digital movements im- 
jible. The situation is further compli- 
by the lower appendages setting up 
mpetition (in their hand-like form) 
the “upper” hands, none of the four 
Wing the specialization necessary. 

an, avoiding these early snags in the 
iistream, developed, through many vicis- 
es, the five-fingered hands, hands that 
build fires, shape tools, carve records, 
ion fair objects and, finally, create 
of beauty—hands which, for their 
ct personality, we may do well to 
ine. 


The Weak and the Strong 


HE HAND of man has an active 
and a passive side. The outside (the 
ile? finger and fourth finger side) is 
inert, the relatively inactive side. It 
less frequent and less decided move- 
“tS and carries on no important func- 
of its own. The little finger is natu- 
very feeble and the fourth finger is 
ly joined to the strong third as to 
#e independent action practically im- 


© active side of the hand, on the con- 
, imcluding the first three fingers, is 
uplyed in probably every manual activity 
to man. Certainly music producing 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF'S HANDS 


Hands 


By ALFRED GLENN 


The photographs used on this page are from the collection of Steinway and Sons. 


would be im- 
possible with- 
Ot ais Heme 
consists of a 
thumb (as 
strong as all 
the rest of the 
fingers put 
together ), 
the index 
finger (the 
one used for 
all the ‘deli- 
cate occupa- 
tions of man) 
and the mid- 
dle, and long- 
est, finger. 
Though the 
thumb is the 
balancer of 
the hand, it is 
often so in- 
completely 
trained 
that we have 
in our phrase, 
“fingers that 
a ce meee 
thumbs,” a 
description of 
the stiff and 


BEETHOVEN S HANDS 
From an oil sketch of the master on his deathbed, by Danhausers. 


clumsy hand. 

An inter- 
esting fact is 
that the ba- 
by uses all 
fingers alike, 
and as often 
reaches out 
for objects 
id tlh tts 
fifth and 
fourth fin- 
gers as with 
its thumb 
and second, 
a Dawan ce 
which is 
quickly 
broken, in 
fact as soon 
as the acts 
of nursing 
and dressing 
give prepon- 
derance to 
the first fin- 
versa If 1s 
the mus i- 
cian’s life 
aim and la- 
bor to bring 
his hand 


PADEREWSKI'$ HANDS 


JOSEF HOFMANN’S HANDS 


back to the freedom and balance of baby- 
hood, retaining meanwhile adult strength 
¢and surety. 


Shaped by its Tools 

HE HAND shapes tools and, in the 

end, is shaped by its tools. In other 
words, its present complexity is directly 
due to the gradually increasing complex- 
ity of its tools. The musical instruments 
may be said to be the most complex of 
these tools. 

As a child first discovering the pleasures 
of the keyboard bangs a key here and 
there with one or two fingers, so men of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as- 
sayed a few notes on the primitive key- 
boards with their long middle and second 
fingers. These fingers, striking flatly like 
paddles, with the occasional addition of the 
fourth, seemed to satisfy musicians for 
two or three centuries. It was not sur- 
prising that they should have been ade- 
quate then, when harmony was scarcely 
guessed at and counterpoint but a vague 
concept. 

Still, in 1571, when a timid marking or 
two called for the use of the thumb (in 
the left hand only) and in 1599 when the 
little finger was actually required, music 
must have been gradually approaching the 
complexity which was to reach its height 
in Bach. 

Whether Johann Sebastian Bach or 
Francois Couperin was first to find the 
thumbs and little fingers serviceable is dif- 
ficult to learn. But we would gather, 
from the complexity of Bach’s works, that 
he was first to make these extra digits ab- 
solutely indispensable, his contrapuntal 
style being obviously formed for full- 
fingered hands, each finger alive to all the 
possibilities of the keyboard. Thus Bach 
was not only the father of modern music 
but in a real sense the creator of the mod- 
ern musician’s hand. 


The Eccentric Thumb 


OW THAT the thumb has an indis- 

pensable place in the hand ensemble 
let us focus our attention on it as the most 
serviceable and at the same time the most 
erratic of the whole quintet. 

In actual bulk the thumb is the largest 
of all the fingers. With its muscular base 
it supplies a balance for the rest of the 
hand, and, being placed on a different 
plane from them, makes possible that op- 
position which is required for holding a 
pen, a needle, a graver, a violin, a bow, a 
plectrum, a drumstick, and _ practically 
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every one 
instruments. 

For the pianist the thumb, however, pre- 
sents a peculiar problem. The fingers are 
each highly specialized. Yet in piano 
playing they must be equal in strength, 
agility and sensitiveness. The thumb is 
here more truly than in any other act of 
man a “finger.” It must forget its long- 
assumed “opposition” to the other fingers 
and codperate on the same plane as they; 
it must move with ease in every direction 
without jarring or influencing in any way 
the other fingers; it must dart under the 
hand, stretch great distances, strike with 
unerring precision, be gentle as the other 
fingers are gentle, and be strong as they 
are strong. 

In contrapuntal music the thumb has 
a role much the same as the other fingers. 
But in harmonic music we find the thumb, 
really the “strapping cow-boy” of the 
hand, forced to adopt the voice of a timid 
maiden. In the right hand it usually. 
merely “fills in” the chordal part in the 
upper clef and, in the bass, forms the up- 
per, less important effects. So it must 
temper its strength and learn to mould its 
sturdy basal muscles to gentler use. 


The Weak Becomes Strong 


HE LITTLE finger and its big (but 

weak) sister, the fourth, have an- 
other, perhaps even more difficult, problem 
to solve. For these fingers are left, in 
most of man’s activities, practically to drag 
themselves along after the rest of the 
hand. We notice that, in the act of writ- 
ing, they remain inertly curled up, and 
in all more strenuous activities their one 
role seems to be to keep out of the way. 

Naturally, then, they do not respond at 
first to keyboard manipulation. The prob- 
lem is rendered twice as difficult from the 
fact that the solo part is actually usually 
the part of the little finger. It is this 
finger that must “bring out the melody,” 
that must sound that sonorous legato, that 
must ripple its dancing staccato. Is it any 
wonder that compositions in the hands of 
the inadept as often as not sound like an 
underbrush of chords with the merest rift 
of a tune peeking through? 

The life stories of musicians have more 
often than not been woven about their hands. 
The long, sinuous hand of Chopin, drift- 
ing over the keyboard, stands for the tenu- 
ous fancies of that composer. Liszt’s wiry 
hand points to the new conception of ca- 
denza and arabesque. Rubinstein’s stocky, 
even chubby, but immensely forceful, hand 
recalls the tempestuous passion of his 
playing, and the crooked, claw-like hand 
of Paganini is symbolic of the grotes- 
queries of his violinistic creations. 


Tragedies of the Hand 


HAT THERE have been tragedies 

in this struggle of the mind to over- 
come obstacles of the hand is attested in 
the sad case of Schumann who, using a 
device for stretching his fingers, strained 
the fourth past all cure. But Fate had 
her own plans all along, and gave his mind 
the facility his hands were denied, as well 
as a devoted wife with fingers that could 
recreate the concepts of this mind. 

Grieg also had his hand seriously in- 
jured, crushed by a wagon, and turned 
his mind henceforth to composition. 

Count Geza Zichy, losing his right arm 
altogether in his youth, on a hunting ex- 
pedition, became the great left-handed 
virtuoso, with abilities so outstanding that 
on several occasions he played, in public, 
duets with the great Liszt. 

As regards pianists of the present, Pa- 
derewski, father of them all, has extraor- 
dinarily long fingers, their size giving oc- 
casion for the verse: 


Langes Finger 
Langes Haar 

Macht den Kiinstler 
Das ist klar! 


(Long fingers, 
Long hair, 
Make the artist, 
That is clear.) 


That long fingers are not necessarily the’ 


rule is proved by many pianists, how- 
ever, who have decidedly chubby fingers. 
Though Rachmaninoff with his gigantic 
spread of digits does not come under this 
head, Hofmann is to be noticed for his 
short fingers, as well as Pachmann. 

Many pianists, indeed, insist that long 
fingers are apt to get in each others’ way 
and to be weak at the knuckle joints. The 
short-fingered hand seems to be more sure 
of touch as well as more facile. It also 
usually has a more powerful stroke. 

The ideal piano hand, as described by 
Levine, has, besides the general character- 
istics of flexibility, strength and deftness: 


1. All fingers of comparative equal 
length, that is, the fifth finger but a 
little shorter than its neighbor and 
the second and fourth fingers ap- 
proximating the length of the middle 
finger. 


2. Fingers that neither taper nor grow 
broader at the tips. 


3. A wide wrist. 


4. A wide stretch between the fingers, 
with little web. Rubinstein had so 
increased the spread of his hand that 
the skin of the fingers gave the effect 
of kid gloves pushed on too far, small 
wrinkles having formed at their base. 


The “putting on gloves” exercise is in- 
cidentally one to be indulged in often, one 
hand pulling down the flesh of the fingers 
of the other hand. 

There are immense possibilities for hand 
development within everyone’s reach. Not 
only may the muscles be spread (by much 
practice of this motion) but different mus- 
cles may become capable of individual ac- 
tion. The fourth finger may find himself 
an independent member of society and the 
erratic first may become quite amenable 
to discipline. 


Left- Handedness 


HOUGH right-handedness has been 

taken into account by the violin, the 
piano remains to all intents the tool of the 
ambidextrous. As much agility and as 
much strength is expected of the left as 
of the right hand, and the more quickly 
the pianist accepts this dictum the more 
quickly will he master the intricacies of 
piano virtuosity. Moreover the weaker 
fingers of the left hand (on the inactive 
side) are the ones entrusted with the im- 
portant fundamental bass tones. 

To make himself capable of manipulat- 
ing the left hand with the same dexterity 
as the right the pianist may of course con- 
centrate in his pianistic exercises on those 
for the left hand.’ But this half hour al- 
legiance will not-accomplish its end unless 
he also gives thought to developing 
his left hand in the ordinary tasks of the 
day. Whether he laces his shoes, turns 
the pages of a book, or lifts a glass to 
his lips, he can as often as not give the 
left hand precedence over the right, and 
so develop a double-hand consciousness 
which will go far toward making the 
whole keyboard home territory. 

There are other quite practical precau- 
tions that the pianist may take in making 
his hands in appearance and adaptability 
the proper tools for the work. The story is 
current .that George Washington once 
heard a young girl perform a rather as- 
tonishing “galop”’ on the piano. After 
she had finished, quite exhausted but ready 
for the praise she was sure her pyrotech- 
nics merited, General Washington gravely 
remarked, “Young lady, I know of some- 
thing that will remove all those warts 
from your beautiful hands.” 


(Continued on page 219) 


Ghe Pusic of the Ponths 
By AvetHA M. Bonner ~ 


MARCH 


Historic Foreword: In the primitive 
Roman year March was the first month 
and was called Martius from the god, 
Mars. In the ancient calendar of the Ro- 
mans, as in the calendar used in England 


till 1752, this was the first month, though - 


France and other European countries ac- 
cepted several centuries earlier the calen- 
dar revision making March the third 
month. 

Noteworthy in the monthly calendar of 
festivities for March is the 17th, known 
as “Saint Patrick’s Day,’ commemorating 
the apostle and patron saint of Ireland, 
Patrick, son of Calpurnius, a Roman ofh- 
cial. Though not of Irish birth, the son 
was, in boyhood, sold as a slave into Ire- 
land which country later reaped the bene- 
fits of his great national reforms in the 
ecclesiastical and political circles of his 
day. His death occurred about 464 A. D. 

The month of March received the name 
Hlyd-monath (loud or stormy month) 
from the Anglo-Saxons, an appellation 
quite deservedly given it because of its 
blustery nature. Yet its sturdy gales 
sweep clean the earth, and, too, its rough 
caressing breath brings a tinge of color 
to the wan-cheeked face of Spring. 

The music of its broad-ranged voice no 
doubt inspired the American laureate, 
Longfellow, to write: 


I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies; 

I see the branches downward bent 
Like keys of some great instrument. 


PROGRAM FOR MARCH 
1. Piano, 4 Hands: 
a—With Wind and Tide (3) 
H. D. Hewitt 
b—The North Wind (3) 
Carl Wilhelm Kern 
e—Dance of the Wind (4) 
A. J. Peabody, Jr. 
Arranged by R. Ferber 


@haracter Study 


By DorotHy BUSHELL 


Srupyinc the character of every indi- 
vidual student is a fascinating hobby. 
Knowing what to expect from each one 
who enters the studio, the teacher can pre- 
pare for a good, bad, easy or strenuous 
time. 

There are some pupils who insist upon 
talking about incidents of the past week. 
They appear to have arrived for the sole 
purpose of calling upon the teacher for 
a friendly chat. Although this may be 
amusing it does waste a considerable por- 
tion of the allotted lesson hour. It is wise 
neither to suppress nor to encourage these 
pupils. This type of child enjoyS his music 
lessons because of the confidence he places 
in the teacher, 


@omposers 


By Apa E. 


So MANy pupils know nothing about the 
lives of the composers whose pieces they 
are studying. In their opinion music “just 
comes” or already is, and no person is ever 
connected with the writing of it. To over- 
come this lack each pupil should be given 
a list of twenty old masters and a number 
of modern violinists and pianists to mem- 


2. Piano, 6 Hands: — E 
a—tIrish Lullaby 3). Be we GC: 
b—Fantasia on fe ates ) il 

arl 


3. Readings: 
a—‘O the Shamrock”. . 
b—Selections from “Marc 
with “The Stormy March 
at Last”’..William Cw 


4. Piano (1st and 2nd Grades) 
a—The Windmill. .... 
b—Windy Day......- ( 
c—Wearing of the Green..John M 
d—From the Land Where the She 

rocks Grow.....Charles Hu 


5. Piano (38rd and 4th Grades): E 
a—wWinds of Spring. .Ernest L. Be 
b—Blustering Comrade 

Heinrich 
e—Land of the Shamr i 
R. S. Mor 


d—aAn Irish Love Song 
Francesco B. Del 
6. Violin and Piano: 
a—wSt. Patrick’s Day Parade 
M. Gr 
b—Old Irish Air (3)...Henry Toll 
e—Molly On the Shore (4) , 
Perey Gra 
7. Choruses: j 
a—The Wind Fairies a 
Lucien G. C 
b—Night Winds (2-part Chorus) 
B. Godard—R. R. Fo 
sage In De Win’ 
H. Nel ee T. Bur 
athe ‘North Wind....Irva B. 
8. Piano, 4 Hands and Violin: t 
St. Patrick’s Day..--- PS ee 


9. Children’s Songs: 
a—March (Bloodstone) P 
Geo L. Spa 


eorge 
b—Hello, Is this the Weathermat 
Daniel 
c—March W. Gil 
d—Sweet Spring Is eee ...Frani 
Adult Voices: 
a—Rose of Killarney 
James Francis | 
b—March 17th (encore) 
es C. 01 
ce—Fair Killarney Across the Sea 
Irish Spri S we 
d—Iris pring Son 
Thurlow Lieu 


10. 


11. Two Violins and Piano: 


Country Lilt (2)... 2.2. . Helen D 

. Operetta: 4 
“The Isle of Jewels” (Grammar 
ge) (Time, 35 Minutes) 

George L. Sp: 


Then there is the type of chi 
solemnly walks in and begins play 
scales or studies at once, as t 
means business. It is hard work, 
out the lesson, to create even the 
a smile upon his face. His whole 
seems intent upon the one object o 
work before him. The very sm 
usually adapts his moods to his 
The impressions which are made 
character from the very beginning 
a lasting effect. ‘ 

Perfect self-control, cheerfulnes 
endless patience should be cultivat 
the teacher would make progress in 
ing the characters of his students. 


and TyCusic 


CAMPBELL 


orize. The result will be an 
interest in composers and | 
tions, and a coming to SHentica st 

their names are heard over the 

is most interesting for the teach 
the children’s descriptions of 
heard during the week by Men 
Handel, Mozart and the others. 
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How to 
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FAHE ACTUAL process of learning 

engages the pupil alone. The 
_ teacher’s duty, therefore, is to en- 
irage the pupil to think for himself. To 
somplish this he must be at all times 
erested, enthusiastic, sympathetic and 
aginative. If the teacher makes con- 
pus effort to radiate these qualities, he 


mot help but inspire his pupils to do 
ewise. In this manner the teacher di- 
fs his idealism into channels that will 


mluce the maximum of satisfaction to 
aself and to all with whom he comes in 


it is next to impossible for a 
o take much interest in practicing on 
ano out of tune, the teacher should 
ise the parents of his pupils to keep 
ir pianos always in good order. He 
uld also display splendid judgment if he 
red the parents of his pupils to be 
lsent at an occasional lesson and, at an 
ortune moment, tactfully pointed out 
t he practices what he preaches by keep- 
his own piano in excellent condition. 
iny very talented pupils are forced, 
ough negligence in this respect, to 

ice on pianos badly out of tune. A 
at augmentation in their interest in 
ticing will result from their having 
per “tools” to work with. 

ost people are interested in something, 
| this is especially true of the piano 
vil. The teacher may draw him out, dis- 
what appeals most to him, then find 
t piece that form a link with his interest. 
is is not a difficult task, for music is a 
viceable art and every useful thought 
| emotion can be found within its portals. 
the key and throw open the doors to a 
| by kindling his imagination and he 
nd music of vital interest. 


_ Stressing by Repetition 

Y REPEATEDLY stressing doubtful 
f ts the teacher will make entirely 
the pupil what he is to do when 
home. It is unwise, however, for 
constantly to correct these 
he himself is at the piano. He 
how better judgment if he guided 
to do this himself. For, by cor- 
his own mistakes, the pupil will 
his own brains and develop his 
stimulation is to throw inter- 
Ss upon the composition, bring- 
s salient features, and some facts 
its composer. 

should be taught to listen in 
in which he is playing. If he 
: is more likely to be correct in 
of the composition, and greater 
li be taken in his practice. He 
taught, without the necessity of 
fe theoretical explanations, the 
employed throughout 
ies of the composition and, 
‘prompting, would be able to 
for the correct notes. The 
pts from J. S. Bach’s 
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: 
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By Haroutp S. PACKER 


A Major 


If taught to listen for good tone, the 
pupil will become fascinated in the process 
of making musical sounds rather than in 
merely “strumming,” and his interest will 
be longer sustained. The value of slow 
practice as a means toward this end should 
be impressed on him, the “slow-motion pic- 


tures” being used as an illustration. He 
will easily see that slow practice is simply 
retarded movement with rhythm and ex- 
pression intensively brought out. He will 
understand that having achieved success at 
a slower rate of tempo he has but to hurry 
up his musical camera by degrees, and the 
piece will appear in its true form. 

By being encouraged to listen for less 
tone on the unaccented beats of the measure 
(if the tone is cut away here the strong 
accents will be permitted to predominate) 
as, for example, in the Allegro from Cle- 
menti’s “Sonata in C major”: 


the pupil more easily develops his sense of 
time and rhythm. 

From the outset the pupil should be 
taught to listen for expression; for where 
there is no expression there can be but 
very little interest. At first he may listen 
for contrast between his fortes and pianos; 
then he may sense the different harmonies. 
This can be accomplished whenever 
harmony is broken up by condensing the 
notes into chords. If this is put into 
practice the pupil will more likely play the 
correct notes, have the right fingering and 
sense the proper time and rhythm. Com- 
pare, for instance, the following example: 


with Mozart’s Andante from the “Sonata 
in C major.” 

The pupil can be assisted to subordinate 
the inner or unessential parts of a compo- 
sition with the result that the melody and 
the fundamental bass will stand out more 
clearly, as in Mendelssohn’s Song Without 
Words, Op. 53, No. 1: 


Ex.4 
Andante con moto 


ties as 
pS 


This process of bringing order out of 
seeming chaos will be the means of culti- 
vating his melodic and harmonic senses and 
of arousing his creative interest. 

Many pupils with a lax sense of rhythm 
fall into the purposeless habit of pausing at 
the end of each measure. This objection- 
able fault could be remedied if they were 
taught to proceed from one accent to an- 
other, which, generally speaking, implies 
proceeding from the first of one measure 
to the first of the next. This may be illus- 
trated by the following extract from the 
third movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 14, No. 2: 


Ex.5 


Scherzo Allegro assai =e 
= >= —<—<—— 
er > 


When this is accomplished the pupil may 
be encouraged to proceed in a like manner 
from phrase to phrase and period to period, 
until a definite point of rest has been 
reached. As soon as the purpose of pro- 
gression has been made known to him he 
will be compelled to put greater effort into 
his_practice and thus improve his sense of 
time and rhythm. 

A judicious use of the damper pedal will 
do much to enhance the interest of the 
piano pupil. If he is taught to listen he 
will become delighted with the improvement 
this pedal makes in his tone, rhythm and 
expression. It is an easy matter to interest 
the piano pupil in the possibilities of this 
pedal if he is taught when not to use it. 
The teacher should point out, for instance, 
when the pedal is to be released in the 
following example from Mendelssohn’s 
Christmas Piece, Op. 72, No. 1: 


Ex.6 
Allegro non troppo 


Five-and-thirty black slaves, half-a-hundred white, 
All their duty but to sing for their Queen’s delight. 


—Sir William Watson. 


Practice, and practice only, makes the keyboard a slave to the 
student instead of the student a slave to the keyboard. 
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Encourage Piano Pupils to Practice 


This will prevent him from using it too 
constantly. A restrained use of the pedal 
with the young performer is the best policy, 
unless the composition specifically demands 
its frequent use. 

The pupil must be taught to select from 
his palette any degree of tonal coloring 
demanded. If he is taught to know his 
Pbpb, pb, p, mp, mf, f, ff and fff in the same 
manner as a painter knows his colors, grade 
his crescendos and diminuendos as delicately 
and make tasteful ritardandos, he will not 
only be more interested but will be able, 
with some assistance, to apply his technic in 
performance. Furthermore, if he is taught 
technic according to certain rhythmical 
patterns that lay. especial stress on accent, 
he will be obliged to be more dexterous, 
will develop greater velocity and will im- 
prove his sense of time and rhythm. The 
following rhythmic formulas are to be 
applied to scales arpeggios and similar 
technical studies. 


Ex.7 


If the principles of relaxation are ob- 
served in this work, the student’s muscles 
will be made more flexible and the tone 
be greatly enhanced. To accomplish this the 
finger must rest on the key beds on the 
longer notes of each rhythm until it has 
had sufficient time to gain a sense of repose. 
If the mind is given time to “catch on,” the 
act of resting, the prime purpose of the 
exercise, will become a subsconscious act. 

One must be careful not to confuse re- 
laxation with a lack of control, as some 
pressure must be maintained on the key 
beds and transferred (in legato) from one 
key bed to the other. The pupil must-be 
taught that, when the finger is the ruling 
power (King), it must do its duty, that is, 
act with precision. The other subjects, the 
hand and the arm, must remain loyal by 
being supported in a quiet position. The 
pupil, when these are so under control, will 
thus have no difficulty in playing legato, 
and will refrain from falling into the ob- 
jectionable habit of “pumping” his arm up 
and down at the wrist. 

The acquiring of these points demands 
much patience, on the part of both teacher 
and pupil, and the senses must be ex- 
tremely alert. But if technic is taught in a 
musical manner the pupil has his color at 
his finger-tips, and, if he is taught to apply 
it with musical intent, he will be more likely 
to obtain results during his practice period. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
PACKER’S ARTICLE 

1. How may the pupil be taught a sense 
of tonality? 

2. How should the advantages of slow 
practice be set forth? 

3. In what way may development of the 
sense of harmony make for greater 
accuracy? 

4. How may the habit of stopping at the 
end of measures be broken? 

5. Distinguish between relaxation and 
mere laxity. 
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@he Importance of a Certain Fingering 


By F. vAN WERKHOVEN 


UntiL it is explained to a pupil why he 
should use a certain fingering as indicated, 
he generally looks upon fingering as an 
unnecessary bother. It therefore would be 
wise for the teacher to explain from the 
start why it is just as important to use 
the right fingering as to follow the notes 
correctly. 

The different reasons why one should 
use the fingering indicated are as follows: 

1. Several types of memory may be dis- 
tinguished, two of which are the memory 
of the brains and the memory of the mus- 
cles (through touch). When we play a 
piece several times, our fingers become 
accustomed to touch the keys used in the 
piece, that is, if we employ the same fin- 
gering each time we play this piece. In 
much the same manner we get accustomed 
to occupy the same place at the table at 
every meal. So it is clear that, if we use 
different fingerings whenever we play a 


piece, it is more or less like a new work 
every time. We shall never be entirely 
sure of it. 


When memorizing a piece, the best way, 
of course, is to have its structure in our 
mind. But a certain memory of the mus- 
cles helps out in the technical parts and 
the rather musically irregular parts. This 


type of memory also gives a greater facil- 
ity in playing, especially in a fast compo- 
sition, since we need not play every note 
consciously. We can play in the same way 
as we walk, without minding every step. 
2. Most pupils, when beginning, are in- 
clined to use only the strongest parts of 
their hands, which consist of the first, sec- 
ond and third fingers. They neglect the 
fourth and fifth fingers which, being the 
weakest, need the most exercise. In using 
their own fingering, pupils avoid using the 
weaker fingers and lose the opportunity 
to develop the hand to its full extent. They 
also avoid stretching the hand, but move 
it up and down the keyboard in the same 


_shape, not giving it a chance to become 


supple and limber, a necessary accomplish- 
ment for legato playing. 

3. Often a certain fingering is given in 
order to bring out certain melody notes 
and musical effects; in this case the proper 
fingering is necessary for the right inter- 
pretation of a composition. If the teacher 
would explain that the fingering is there 
to help instead of merely to waste ink and 
time, the pupil in first glancing over the 
piece will more earnestly try to read the 
fingering as well as the notes. 


Up in the Air 


The following letter from Mr. Hooper 
doubtless represents the opinions of many. 
However, our own experience reveals that 
for the first time in history the average 
home has an opportunity, via radio, to judge 
between good music and poor or indiffer- 
ent music, and that the public is demanding 
fine music. This is indicated by the fact 
that large advertisers, who pay fabulous 
prices for radio seconds, are employing 
more and more of the best music. There is 
plenty of fine music to tune in on, if one 
watches the daily programs. As we are 
writing this note there is an orchestra play- 
ing one of the very finest works by a Rus- 
sian master—THE EprrTor. 


To THe EtuveE: 

If the doctors note any increase in the 
number of asthmatic cases, it is probably 
due to the circumstance that-the air is be- 
ing worn thin or shot full of holes by radio 
transmission waves. 

Night and day, Sundays and week days, 
fair weather and foul, in times of stress 
and crisis as in times of tranquillity, the 
land is lying under an infernal miasma of 
jazz, whoopee and coon songs, and a blare, 
blatter and bedlam of noise and din that 
must rejoice the spirits in hell. 

“The mountain groaned and brought forth 
a mouse.” Twentieth century civilization 
and science have vaunted themselves to the 
skies, and brought forth—radio. Thou- 
sands are asking themselves whether stunned 
ears, shattered nerves and artistically deso- 


late souls are not too high a price to pay 
for the “blessing” of science. The old re- 
ligion gave bread and fish, but the new re- 
ligion, science, gives stones and serpents.. 

The human race is “up in the air’ now- 
adays—first airplanes, then radio. We shall 
soon have to police the air as we police 
automobile trafic and require radio owners 
to confine their noise making to two or 
three hours a day instead of eight or ten. 
Then we shall not feel like committing 
murder so often when our neighbors wake 
us up at twelve at night, or before six in 
the morning, when they perpetrate that 
atrocity, “music in the morning,’ and when 
they shut off Wagnerian arias and Bee- 
thoven symphonies and tune in on jazz devil- 
tattoos. 

The chief trouble with radio is that it 
has been captured by “big business.” Big 
business gives the people not what the 
people need nor what the people really 
want but what big business makes the 
people want. It panders to the lowest mu- 
sical and intellectual tastes, because these 
tastes are shared by the largest number of 
people—and numbers count in business. 
Then it gradually extends the corruption 
to a larger circle. Appetite “grows by 
what it feeds on.” “The more customers, 
the more money’—these were the only 
words that I caught of an address over 
the radio this evening. They are symbolic 
of radio as it is today. 

CHARLES Hooper 


Who Wrote “Robin Adair’? 


Rosin Apatr, one of the most famous of 
Scottish tunes, is really Irish if we are 
to believe Captain Francis O’Neill in his 
“Trish Folk Music.” Even a Scotch au- 
thority who hails it as “the Queen of Folk 
Songs” assents to the fact that the tune is 
Trish. It was originally Eileen a Roon or, 


if you will have it in Gaelic Eebhlin a Ruin. 
One of its first public performances was in 
1729. The tune which seems to have been 
adapted to many different words is be- 
lieved by some to have been composed by 
Gerald O'Daly, the harper. Its origin is, 
however, uncertain. 


“Test by trial how excellent is the life of a good man—the man who 
rejoices at the position given Itim in the universal lot and abides therein 
content; just in all his ways and kindly minded toward all men.” 


Marcus Avure tus, 


‘ day nights have been pleasant ones. 


ULMINATING the outstanding 
broadcasts of the past year was the 
performance of ‘Hansel and Gretel” 

from the Metropolitan Opera House on 

Christmas Day. The success of this broad- 

cast was unquestionable; yet the manner in 

which the story was unfolded to the many 
listeners was not a well-chosen one. To 
have the voice of an announcer break in, 
intermittently, during the performance, un- 
questionably destroys the flow of the 
music. Not that that voice was not an 
agreeable one. The criticism is not a per- 
sonal.one but rather one aimed against 

a distasteful manner of presenting an 

operatic broadcast for popular consump- 

tion. If the future broadcasts from the 

Metropolitan Opera are continually to 

have a disturbing narration, spoken in a 

different tongue from that which is being 

sung at the time, we believe that they will 
be spoilt for the very ones who may enjoy 
them the most. 

This brings us to a point of how far 
popular desires are considered “on the air,” 
and how little regard is given to artistic 
tastes. Assisting those who do not know 
or, for that matter, understand, opera, by 
breaking up the melodic flow of the music 
with narration from time to time, undeni- 
ably destroys the chances of their true ap- 
preciation of the real message that opera 
sets out to give—which is primarily a mu- 
sical one. After all, opera is, at its best, 
an artificial form of entertainment, and 
can hardly stand any separate constrain- 
ing effects. 

In his highly worthwhile Sunday broad- 
casts of acts selected from the Wagnerian 
music-dramas, Walter Damrosch likewise 
finds it necessary to break up the flow of 
the music, now and again, with over-em- 
phasized narrations of stage-directions. 
One point, however, in Mr. Damrosch’s 
favor, is that his announcements appear 
less incongruous than those issuing from 
the Metropolitan Opera, since the Sunday 
broadcasts are sung in English. 


Chicago Opera 


O MANY of us, the memories of the 
Chicago Opera broadcasts on Satur- 
True, 
the policy pursued—that of presenting the 
first act or the larger portion of it—is not 
the most ideal one. Yet, the fact that these 
have been presented without interruption 
has helped many of us enjoy the music, as 
we should. One of the principal interests 
of these broadcasts has been the oppor- 
tunity that they afforded many of us to 
hear some of the foremost European sing- 
ers of our day, who are on the roster of 
this enterprising organization. With the 
use of Victor’s excellently compiled “Book 
of the Opera,” an operatic broadcast can 
be enjoyed by almost anyone who really 
likes music and appreciates vocal artistry. 

Chamber music, we are told, is the term 
properly applied to all music intended for 
home usage. If this be true, we should say 
that the radio was an ideal medium for 
chamber music. The concert-hall has 
never been an ideal place for the string 
quartet. The ingratiating intimacy of this 
type of music deserves the quiet of one’s 
own sanctum of sanctums, an easy chair 
and restful lights. 

Creative listening, which is the duty of 
every listener, finds greater possibilities in 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


a s 


TTT 


EY ((( 


a perfect state of relaxation and in a q 
atmosphere. The listener’s role is q 
as high a function as that of the perforn 
His creative power, in fact, should 
during musical performance, “incalculé 
greater than that of the spectator gaz 
upon a bronze statue, a great cathedral 
an exquisite etching.” Since chamber 3 
sic provides a vast repertoire of cere 
and emotional reactions, it may be ju 
considered the most eloquent and movin; 
all musical language. To those who kr 
its genuine charms, it assuredly opens 1 
rarely ingratiating emotional world, 1 
in undiscovered values and gratifying | 
periences: And so radio should be one 
the foremost sponsors of this branch 
musical art. Unfortunately, however, — 
commercial interests that control the et 
wayes see fit to give us too few cha 
music recitals. 

Six Wednesday evenings during 
cember and January last stand clearly 
in our memory as eventful ones. For 
these evenings, over Station WOR, 
were given a half hour of chamber m 
played by the eminent Roth Quartet 
Budapest. To this same station we are 
debted for a regular chamber music ¢ 
cert which is in every way worthwhile. 
refer to those broadcasts which come t 
every Sunday at one o'clock when 
Perole String Quartet assisted by a voc 
and a pianist provide an hour of cha 
ing musical fare. 
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Enigma Variations 
MONG recent recordings, it is goc 
find that Columbia saw fit to gi 
recording of Elgar’s “Enigma Var 
(Album set 165). It is admirably 
by the Hallé Orchestra under the dire 
of that admirable conductor, Sir Ham 
Harty. 

There is champagne in Elgar’s “ 
Variations,” a an English critic has sa 
in itself, being a supreme compliment 
to the connoisseur champagne is the 
of all wines. To us, it is a work not 
poetically beautiful but exhilaratin 
well for its expressiveness as for 
variety of its alternating moods. A 
writer has said, it is not necessary to | 
its program to enjoy it; for it er a 
fident appeal purely and. simply as m 


A Medley of Crotapleel 
LGAR wrote his “Enigma Varia 
in 1899 at a time when he 
gling for the recognition which it 
win for him. It is dedicated | 
Friends Pictured Within,” and may 
scribed as musical portraits of the i 
crasies of various friends conside! 
seriously and humorously. The 
theme, upon which the work is 
has been described by the compose! er 
self as “expressing his sense of lone 
as an artist.” It is undeniably remai 
for its “beauty and somewhat 
pressiveness.” The way in which f 
utilized and dilated upon it to 
friends’ characteristics is extr 
genious. The work is one which it 
to know will not prove 
appeal. 4 
It has been said that Mengelb erg 
formance of Beethoven’s “Ero 
phony” is a notable one, both 


(Continued on page 2 
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THE Music SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


A National Board of Distinguished Experts Selected by THe Eruve Music MAGAzINe 
to Assist Supervisors in Securing Practical Advice and Information 
Upon Important Musical Educational Problems 


Rural Schools 


2 Where shall TI find someone inter- 
ested in the musical development of 
the rural school child?—C. F. T. 


here are many educational leaders 
atly interested in the musical develop- 
t of children in the rural schools. 
emost among these may be mentioned: 
s Florence M. Hale (President of the 
jonal Education Association), State 
artment of Education, Augusta, 
ine; Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Di- 
on of Rural Education, Sacramento, 
ifornia; Miss Agnes Samuelson, State 
erintendent of Public Instruction, Des 
ines, Iowa; Mr. Glenn Gildersleeve, 
te Director of Music, Dover, Delaware; 
Ada Bicking, State Director of Mu- 
Lansing, Michigan; Miss Helen Heyl, 
sistant in Rural Education, University 
New York, Albany, New York; Mr. 
lide R. Rosenberry, State Director of 
Sic, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Dr 
ie H. Elliott, State Commissioner of 
ication, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Yor the rural school, the condensed 
irse contained in the “One Book Course 
Rural Schools” by Charles A. Fuller- 
is the most complete yet published. 
i cludes the teaching of fine songs by 
‘guidance of records, the development 
the sense of rhythm and work in lis- 


e texts accompanying rural units Nos. 
nd 2 give definite appreciation lessons 
rural school conditions with all grades 
é room. 

edure is suggested for offering in- 
ing activity for all ages with the 
selection. Each unit provides for 
g acquainted with a fine list of little 
ss and much song and rhythm work. 
ne Book Course in Rural Schools,” 
Cc. A. Fullerton and “Rural Units Nos. 
nd 2” (with textbooks) are both valu- 
‘yolumes regarding rural school music. 

\ Frances E. Crarx. 


hearsal Arrangements 


The supervisor of music in the 
ty of X, requests the organization 
an orehestra to consist of the 
St material selected from the dif- 
high school orchestras, said 
m to be left to the judgment 
Music teacher in each high 


Noo 


hould one teacher be delegated or 


different teachers from all of 
» schools meet at a special meet- 
furnish each teacher with a 
or first violin part, of the 
s to be played, and have these 
pencil the dynamics in their 
@ parts as suggested by the 
to direct these num- 
By the latter arrangement 
umbers could be taught to 
orchestra at the different 
during school hours. 
| do you consider the best 
for an artistic and suc- 


eeeernon of the evening's 
—M, 8. Kramer. 

tival orchestra should comprise 
layers of all of the high school 
The program should be selected 
‘the school orchestras concerned 
ehearse the music. The super- 
ould visit each school and decide 
the conductors is best fitted to 
particular numbers: Hold re- 


hearsals on Saturday mornings at a cen- 
tral place—or the superintendent of schools 
may consider the movement important 
enough to dismiss the pupils for rehearsals 
in school hours. Fix an objective inter- 
pretation as determined at a meeting of 
the conductors. In cases in which the 
scoring is not explicit, agree upon bow- 
ings, tempos and dynamics. 
GrorcE L. Linpsay. 


he Contest Without Prizes 


I have been called on to sponsor 
a contest between two of our local 
glee clubs. Is there a definite num- 
ber of rules by which they may be 
judged? If such are not published 
will you please send information 
coneerning the following: the points 
to be considered and the percentage 
each point merits; the number of 
songs each glee club should sing; 
whether or not there should be a 
contest number; the proper number 
of judges ; whether the judges should 
vote by ballot or retire for consul- 
tation; the proper arrangement of 
the members when there are more 
than fifteen in each club and the 
stage is small and inconvenient of 
approach ? 

Ezra T. HENDERSON 


Last spring I had the pleasure of judging 
the All-Kansas Music Competition Fes- 
tival under the new plan of awarding honor 
ratings of different grade rather than rank- 
ing the competing groups. I have judged 
many contests under the old plan and, in 
comparing the two, I want to speak in 
praise of this new plan which Kansas is 
using. 


By the Kansas rating plan no winner is 
selected. Groups are not ranked first, sec- 
ond and third in competition. Instead 
each group is ranked “highly superior,” 
“superior,” “excellent,” ‘good,’ “average,” 
“below average” or “inferior.” Each of 
the three judges is furnished a rating sheet 
on which are listed the various elements 
to be considered. These points are accu- 
racy, tone, diction, rhythm, phrasing and 
interpretation. 

By writing to Mr. Frank Beach, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, the 
Kansas Rating Sheets may be secured. 

I feel that each glee club should sing at 
least two numbers, one called the contest 
number and the other chosen by the di- 
rector of the group. The plan of having 
three judges who retire for consultation 
after the contest seems to me to be very 
satisfactory. It is very difficult to give 
judgment as to the arrangement of the club 
without knowing the members of the group. 

MaBeELLE GLENN. 


Beginnings of the Orchestra 


Several requests have come to me 
for the organization of an orchestra, 
and, since I have had no experience 
except. one year’s study in orchestra- 
tion and conducting, I am coming 
to you for advice. k 

I am teaching in a small junior 
college and am at a loss to know 
what to do with the following com- 
bination of instruments: piano, 4 
violins, 1 flute, 2 trombones, 1 saxo- 
phone, 1 alto horn, drums, 1 guitar 
and 1 banjo. What musie would you 
advise using, very few of the play- 
ers being advanced in their particu- 
lar instruments?—M. BP. S. 


THE NEW OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Typical of Thousands of Similar Buildings in America 


STAFF OF THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ FORUM 


DR. FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 
Founder of the Music Supervisor’s National 
Conference, For Advice upon Music 
Appreciation 


MR. LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
Music Supervision of Los Angeles Schools, 
For Advice upon Cantatas, Operas and 
Operettas 


DR. HOLLIS E. DANN 
Head of Music Department, New York 
University For Advice upon Normal 
Training and Choral Music 


MR. JACOB KWALWASSER 


Head of Public School Music Department, 
Syracuse University, For Advice upon 
Tests and Measurements 


RUSSELL VAN DYKE MORGAN .. 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land. President of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, For 
Advice upon Class Instruction, 
Instrumental and Vocal 


MR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 
Director of the Interlochen Band and Or- 
chestra Camp, For Advice upon Bands 
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in 


Piano, 4 violins, 1 flute, 2 trombones, 1 
saxophone, 1 alto horn and drums should 
constitute a fairly good start towards an 
orchestra. It would probably be best to 
leave out the guitar and banjo, inducing 
their players to take up cello if possible. 
Much of the technic of guitar and banjo 
can be utilized in playing cello or string 
bass. 

I would advise dividing the orchestra 
members as follows: 4 violins, two first 
and two second; flute, flute part; 2 trom- 
bones, one having trombone music, one 
playing string bass parts; 1 saxophone, 
alto saxophone playing E flat horn music, 
if available, otherwise playing bassoon 
parts, reading like treble clef and adding 
three sharps, or subtracting three flats, or C 
melody saxophone playing oboe music or, 
preferably, learning bass clef and playing 
cello music; 1 alto horn, playing FE flat 
horn music, if available, otherwise play- 
ing F horn music, transposing it one full 
tone lower; drums playing regular drum 
part. 

For suitable music we would suggest 
consulting Music Supervisors National 
Conference Bulletin, “Survey of Material 
for School Orchestras.” 

JosepH E,. MAnpy. 


OverUse of Folk Songs 


There is a controversy in our town 
as to the value of the use of folk- 
songs only, in the training of chil- 
dren. What is your opinion on this 
question ?—F. L. A. 


You have hit upon a question that has 
caused some of us to pause and question 
the wisdom of singing too many folk songs 
and not enough accepted art songs. 

There may be a danger of over empha- 
sizing the use of folk songs for certain 
objectives such as sight reading, theoretical 
problems and even art development. This 
danger lies in the art songs of the great 
composers being disregarded for the some- 
what commonplace traditional songs of 
racial groups. There are many folk songs 
of real art worth, but the majority of folk 
tunes follow the line of least artistic re- 
sistance. 

Why not give children the inspirations 
of Bach, Handel, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Spohr, Franz, Wolf, Schumann, 
Brahms, Verdi, Wagner and the art song 
writers of Germany, Italy, Russia, France, 
England and America? 

Certain cities have turned to the folk 
song as a natural approach to sight read- 
ing. It is true that children can sense the 
obvious melody lines of folk songs and 
apparently read them at sight without Latin 
syllables. The same children cannot read 
composed songs readily, and this leads me 
to observe that there are higher esthetic 
art principles that children must experience 
in order that they may acquire at least the 
power to appreciate and participate in the 
music that has developed since the folk 
period. 

G. L. Lrnpsay. 


Choral @lub Organization 


May I ask advice on organizing a 
choral club and an outline for a 
year’s work in choral music? The 
club is to be a high-school organiza- 
tion of mixed voices, the members 
practically inexperienced.—R. O. C. 


(Continued on page 217) 
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FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


THE ETUD, 


Hadley’s “In Bohemia’ Overture 


(REQUIRED NUMBER OF 1932 NATIONAL BAND CONTEST) 


HE DISTINGUISHED composer- 

conductor, Henry K. Hadley, was 

born into a musical New England 
family. His father was a_ professional 
musician and became his first teacher. 
The composer later entered the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, where he 
studied violin and composition. From 
there he went to Vienna to continue his 
studies in composition. In 1896 he re- 
turned to America and accepted a posi- 
tion as director of the music department 
in St. Paul’s School at Garden City, New 
York, where he remained for seven years. 
During these years his work as a musical 
creator began to attract the attention of 
the musical world. 

An overture, “Hector and Andro- 
mache,” was brought out at a concert of 
the Manuscript Society of New York. In 
1897 his first symphony, “Youth and 
Life,’ was given its initial performance 


under the direction of Anton Seidl. In 
1901 his second symphony, “The Four 
Seasons,’ was awarded two prizes—one 


offered by the New England Conserva- 
tory, the other by Ignaz Paderewski. 
Since that time he has placed two other 
symphonies to his credit, a third, “Sym- 


phony in B Minor,” and a fourth en- 
titled “North, East, South, West.” 
He has written an overture and inci- 


dental music to Stephen Phillip’s tragedy 
“Herod,” an overture to “Othello,” sev- 
eral orchestral and ballet suites, a sym- 
phonic fantasia, and the tone poems, 
Salome (based upon the play by Oscar 
Wilde), Lucifer, and The Ocean. 


Contributions to the Stage 
Bis HADLEY has made a number 

of important contributions to the 
stage as well. The following operas have 


been produced: “Safie’ (Mayence, Ger- 
many, 1909), “Azora, the Daughter of 


Montezuma” (Chicago, 1917), 
(1917), and “Cleopatra’s Night” 


‘Bianca”’ 


(1920), 


the latter two being produced by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York. 


Among his choral works are to be men- 
tioned “Merlin and Vivian,” “The Fairies,” 
“In Arcady,” “Lewlawala,” 
wocky,” Ys,” “Legend of 
Granada,” “The New Earth” and several 


“Jabber- 
“Princess of 


others. He also has a_ considerable 
amount of chamber music to his credit 
and has written nearly two hundred 
songs. 

From 1905 to 1909 Dr. Hadley was 
engaged as a conductor in various Euro- 
pean centers, a part of this time being 
spent as a conductor of the opera com- 
pany, Stadttheater, Mayence. In 1909 


he returned to America, having accepted 
the conductorship of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra. After two went to 
San Francisco to assume the directorship 
of the Symphony Orchestra of that city 
position he held for the next four 


years he 


aA 


years, 


In 1920 he accepted an appointment 
as associate conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Upon the merger 
of that and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra he organized the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra of which he has 
since been sole conductor. He has also 
recently appeared as guest conductor in 
Buenos Aires, Tokyo and Philadelphia. 

Dr. Hadley has displayed a wholesome 
interest in the concert band as a medium 
for artistic expression—acquiring his first 
experience in this field by scoring some 
of his compositions for the Sousa Band 
when that organization was engaged at 
Manhattan Beach. He recently com- 
posed the “Youth Triumphant” overture 
for band at the request of the American 
Bandmasters’ Association, and this num- 
ber first came to a hearing in Boston 
(1931) during the convention of that as- 


sociation, under the direction of the 


writer. 


For All “Bohemians” 


HE OVERTURE, “In Bohemia,” 

was composed in 1900 at the re- 
quest of the Bohemian Club and was to 
have been produced that summer in the 
Bohemian Grove, California, under the 
composer’s direction. The Bohemian Club 
was a national organization composed of 
prominent men, musicians, artists, actors, 
writers and so forth, which for a period 
of years gathered each summer in a great 
redwood forest for the production of 
operas, ballets and concerts, the material 
for which had been written by selected 
members of the club. A complete sym- 
phony orchestra, with notable soloists, was 
assembled for each of these unconven- 
tional productions (presented on a plat- 


HENRY HADLEY, MUS. DOC, 


form built between mammoth trees, tl 
scene being lighted in an eerie mannt 
by huge camp fires) and these al fres¢ 
musical events attained more than nation 
importance. Mr. Hadley was called | 
Europe that year and the American pé 
formance of his overture was thus pos 
poned. It first came to a hearing in sé 
eral German cities under the direction 
its composer. It was published in 1 
with a dedication to Victor Herbert af 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 
The overture opens fortissimo, witho 
any preliminary introduction, by imme 
ately setting forth the principle subj 
which is of a boldly rugged and mas¢ 
line character. The composer evident 
meant to portray the character of tho 
who dwell in the unsubstantial realms ¢ 
artistic Bohemia by employing unconve 
tional rhythms in his principal subje 
Cast in a six-four Allegro con brio it pr 
ceeds no farther than the second meast 
before there is introduced three 
notes. This rhythmical problem of thr 
equal notes to be played in the time | 
two beats will require careful study | 
most of the high school bands. 
rhythm of three against two is to be 
with in other notable compositions (as 
the 1812 Overture, Sicilian Vespers OW 
ture, Italian Caprice), and if a caret 
study has been made of the rhythn 
studies outlined in this department und 
“Rehearsal Routine,” in the Januai 
1931, issue of THe Erupe, your pla 
should be quite well prepared to meet t 
emergency. 


Ex.1 


Allegro con brio M M 2.=84 


Great care must be exercised to 
that the three half notes are played 
actly in the time of two regular 
and that they are each played with @ 
actly the same duration. 

The one measure of 3/4 is, of cou 
to be played in one beat. The sue 
ing measure of 6/4 


is similar to the second measure of 
number except that each of the 
notes is here played short instead 
the sustained manner of the first ins 


(Continued on page 209) 
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Practice and Geaching 


) i have been teaching for more than 
‘ee years and have little time for 
f-improvement—of which I badly 

the need. I buy copies of THp 
ie and study them, practicing 

Wben I can. I am not satisfied with 
, octave playing or my chromatics 

sometimes strike two keys in- 
ead of one). 

| Please tell me what routine to fol- 


by to correct these faults; also give 


ae bial of a good book on piano 
in ewe many requests to teach 
wz. Must I after all these years 

dy this kind of playing?—F. H. 
dvise you to follow out a strict régime 
actice for at least an hour daily. 
! at least a quarter of this period on 
I technic. For general work of this 

refer you to Philipp’s “Complete 

i of Technic for the Pianoforte.” 
| tave work there are Kullak’s “School 
ittave Playing” and his “Seven Octave 
les.” For finger work, practice A. 
i itt's “Five Finger Exercises, Op. 
J. F. Cooke’s “Mastering the Scales 
Arpeggios” should strengthen your 
‘in this direction. 

tside of pure technic, you may devote 
est of your practice to studies and 
in advance and review. 
books on teaching, consult the fol- 
“Piano Teaching—its Principles 
roblems,” by Hamilton; “Elementary 
Pedacocy,” by Macklin and “What 
y—What to Teach,” by Brower. 
study of jazz may unfit you for 
work. Do not descend to this level, 
possibly help it. And, if you 
anything in this line, try mean- 
) lead your pupils to appreciate and 
better class of music. 


An Entertainer 


y pupil—a girl of seventeen— 
s to become an entertainer, that 
sing, dance and play. She is 
gay and sprightly. How can 
her ambition? She is in 
second grade. 

—Mrs. F. F. P. 


her piano work as you would 
y other pupil, since there are no 
to artistic playing. Emphasize 
‘giving special rhythmic exer- 
s hand clapping, and by choos- 
of the dance character. If she 
y her how to play accompani- 
other branches she should go 
; of elocution, singing and danc- 


iples of Fingering 


advise me as to what sys- 


f fingering vary greatly among 
| players; moreover, any sys- 
ng must be more or less 
dual hands. Certain prin- 
‘ever, be observed, some of 
follows: 
» few shifts in the position 
is practicable. If a given 
ce, can be played equally 
wo as by three changes of posi- 
se the former. 
the conventional fingering of 
arpeggios wherever this can 


to some authorities, the 


THE TEACHERS’ 


ROUND TABLE 
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PROF. CLARENCE G. 


HAMILTON, M. A. 


PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


finger should always be changed in re- 
peating a note. While this is true in quick 
repetitions, it is not always necessary or 
desirable in slower melodic work. For 
instance, in the following melody from 
Schubert’s Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3, the 
upper fingering, in my opinion, is easier 


and less ‘ “fussy” than the lower (given in 
the Peters Edition) : 
Ex.1 

Andante 


4. While the former strict rule against 
putting the thumb on a black key is now 
considerably relaxed, it is still well, on 
account of its shortness, to keep the thumb 
to the white keys unless there is good rea- 
son for doing otherwise. 

5. In a sequential passage, where a figure 
is used on different degrees of the scale, the 
same fingering should often be applied to 
each appearance of the figure, even if it 
be sometimes apparently awkward to do so, 
as in the following passage from the 
Moment Musical, Op. 7, No. 2 by Mosz- 
kowski. 


: aee ae 
Sa ee eee ee 
Beer 


3 === P= 


== meng <—— 


6. Ina coraire passage such as a Chopin 
or Liszt cadenza, it is well to start finger- 
ing at the end, rather than at the beginning, 
in order that the passage may finish with 
ease and assurance. 

7. While fingered editions are nearly al- 
ways reliable, do not be afraid to alter the 
given fingering if you) can do so to ad- 
vantage. But pencil stich corrections di- 
rectly over or below the notes, and do not 
trust to memory to recall them. 


Forearm Rotation 


Please tell me of what value is the 
rotary motion, and just how does 
one tell how to use it? 

—Mkrs. A. D. 

By rotary motion you of course refer to 
the rotation of the forearm to either left 
or right—a technical device which is ex- 
plained in Mason’s “Touch and Technic, 
Vol. 4,” and which has been especially 
stressed by Tobias Matthay. 

There are three chief movements of the 
hand in playing: (1) up and down from 
the wrist, (2) forward and back, (3) side- 
ways, turning the hand from left to right 
or the reverse. The first two of these 
movements are employed in the various 
touches. As a valuable adjunct comes 
forearm rotation which is used to bring 
the weight of the hand and arm directly 
over each key which is sounded. In this 
way the weight is transferred from one 
key to another, just as, in walking, we 
shift the weight of the body from one foot 


to the other. According to the quickness 
with which this rotation is produced will 
the blow on the key, and consequent tone, 
be strong or weak. 

When learning how to rotate, the move- 
ments may at first be exaggerated, from 
the one extreme of standing on the thumb 
with the fifth finger in the air directly 
above it, to the opposite phase, when the 
hand stands on the little finger with the 
thumb above it. Later, these motions may 
be considerably lessened, so that eventually 
they are scarcely perceptible except to the 
mind of the performer. 

If we wish to take a good picture, we 
must see that our camera is accurately 
focused. Just so, to get the best results, 
the weight of the hand and arm must be 
focused directly upon each key that is 
sounded. It is forearm rotation perhaps 
more than anything else that can ac- 
complish this object. = 


A Backward Pupil. 2Widdle @ 


A nine-year-old pupil of mine is 
not progressing well in comparison 
with other pupils. I have tried dif- 
ferent ways of teaching her the 
notes, but about the time I think she 
has grasped them all knowledge of 
them seems to vanish away. Please 
suggest how I can make-her remem- 
ber that Middle C is on the first 
added line below the staff, and not in 
the third space.—M. D. 


One of the advantages of private teach- 
ing is that pupils may progress according 
to their ability, and not be arbitrarily kept 
together, as in class work. Let the bright 
pupils go ahead, and do what you can with 
the dull ones. 

Tell your pupil about the two staves, 
and show that Middle C lives on the line 
that floats between them. Going up from 
this line, we advance into the treble (or 
G) clef, with G five notes above Middle 
C; and going down we descend into the 
bass (or F) clef, with F five notes below 
Middle C, thus: 


In this way, Middle C furnishes the key to 
the whole scheme of note-location. 


Scales and (@hords 


Do you think it necessary for a 
piano student to know the names of 
the different chords? Should a pi- 
ano student be able to play both the 
harmonic and the melodie minor 
scales ? 

In what grade should the various 
forms of scales and arpeggios be 
introduced? Please outline the va- 
rious forms of scales and arpeggios. 

—Mrs. G. 


It is a great help for a student to know 
something about intervals and_ chords. 
Such instruction may be introduced by the 
second grade. I suggest as textbook Pres- 
ton Ware Orem’s “Harmony Book for 
Beginners.” 

As for minor scales, begin with the 
harmonic, and, after the pupil has mastered 
the simpler ones, A, E, B, D, let him apply 
these and the others to the mixed form 
which is the most common and which takes 
the melodic in ascending and the harmonic 
in descending, thus: 
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Melodic 


Harmonic 


Scales and arpeg 
a pupil has taken perhaps eight or ten 


gios may be begun after 


lessons. For a useful compendium of both, 
consult James Francis Cooke’s “Mastering 
the Scales and Arpeggios.” 


First Pedal Work 


When and how should pedal work 
be presented to a pupil? Please give 
name of first pedal studies. 

—N. HE. T. 


Do not hurry about the matter. Be 
sure that the pupil has a good command 
of the fundamentals of technic and read- 
ing, otherwise the pedal will only cause 
confusion. Moreover, “wait till the little 
legs grow longer,” so that the pedal use 
does not involve a strained position. 

You may then safely introduce some, at 
least, of the exercises in Helen L. Cramm’s 
“Beginning with the Pedals of the Piano.” 


Advanced Piano 
(Compositions 
An advanced student sends a list 


works on her repertoire, and asks: 


What concertos and sonatas do 
you advise me to study? Please sug- 
gest, among others, works by Schu- 
mann, MacDowell, Weber, Debussy, 
pre-Bach writers and Russian and 
Scandinavian composers. 

I will, 


You ask for an extensive list. 
however, point out some “high lights” 
among the works which you wish: Grieg, 
Concerto in A minor; Liszt, Concerto 
in E flat; Beethoven, the Waldstein So- 
nata, Op. 53; Chopin, Sonata in B flat 
minor, Op. 35; Schumann, Fantasy Pieces, 
Op. 12; MacDowell, Sea Pieces, Op. 55; 
Weber, Rondo brillante, Op. 62; Debussy, 
Reflets dans Veau., Pre-Bach composers 
are Couperin, The Little Windmills, and 
Daquin, Le coucou. For a Russian com- 
position there is Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
in G minor and, for a Scandinavian, 
Sinding’s Friihlingsrauschen. 

The above compositions, while generally 
difficult, lie well under the fingers and 
should not be beyond one of your advance- 
ment. 


of 


Utilizing One’s Playing 
Another player of considerable advance- 
ment sends a list of pieces which she has 
studied and says: 


Would you please give me some 
advice as to how I could utilize my 
knowledge otherwise than by teach- 
ing, without having to take any 
more lessons? Also, what should I 
study in order to increase my musi- 
cal education?—A, L. 

Outside of teaching, the most available 
occupation for a pianist is in playing ac- 
companiments. Perhaps you could get a 
position as accompanist to a vocal or violin 
teacher. 

You can progress in general musical 
knowledge by studying books on music 
history, appreciation and theory. Spend 
plenty of time on technical work, using 
such a book as James Francis Cooke’s 


(Continued on page 221) 
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O MANY the minuet means Pade- 

rewski’s Minuet in G (Victor Rec- 

ord 6690), and they will exclaim, 
perhaps, “I have heard him play it—and 
with such grace and delicacy!” But there 
are other charming minuets, in fact an- 
other one “in G”’ (Columbia Record 155M 
and Victor Record 607), by no less a 
composer than the immortal Beethoven. 

But to appreciate fully the minuet, we 
must look into its interesting history. We 
know it to be a graceful little dance that 
we see performed occasionally on the an- 
niversary of George Washington’s Birth- 
day. But as a dance it is older even than 
colonial times. 

The name originated from the Latin, 
meaning “little step.’ The Italian form 
of the word, menuctto, however, does not 
mean “little minuet.” Menuett is the 
German spelling, menuct, the French, and 
minuet, the English version of the same 
dance which developed along a certain 
form in triple rhythm. 

Some say the minuet originated in the 
province of Poitou in France in the 
seventeenth century. Others say it was 
first conceived by Jean-Baptiste Lully, 
the Italian who became a_ naturalized 
Frenchman and who was a court favorite 
of Louis XIV. Lully’s “Twenty-Four 
Violins” was a string organization that 
developed under the patronage of the 
pleasure-loving King. But today Lully’s 
minuet, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, is a 


THE MINUET 
From a Noted painting by Zoffany 


he Vylinuet in PyCusic 


By Marion BROWNFIELD 


quaint and better-known artistic accom- 
plishment than his work for strings. 


Daintily Treading 


HE MINUET was danced in a slow 

tempo. Another explanation of the 
name has been given, due to the small 
steps of the dancers, in the French word 
menu (little). Distinctly a dance for two 
people, the French brought it to the flower 
of perfection. Four distinct forms of the 
minuet known in France were Le Menuet 
du Dauphin (The Dauphin’s Minuet), Le 
Menuet de la Reine (The Queen’s Minuet), 
Le Menuet d'Exaudet and Menuet de la 
Cour (The Court Minuet). During Louis’ 
reign the minuet was often followed by the 
gavotte. But a charming figure of ”The 
Queen’s Minuet” was called “the mirror” 
and involved an interlacing of the arms 
held gracefully above the head. 

The minuet was a popular dance from 
1730 to 1770 at the French Court, succeed- 
ing the pavan, formerly a court favorite. 
Louis XIV introduced it himself in Paris; 
so doubtlessly Lully played many minuets. 
Indeed a minuet was composed each year 
for the King’s birthday. It is further re- 
corded that Louis XIV danced the minuet 
in 1653 at Versailles. The dignity and 
ceremony of court life made the minuet a 
dance of many pauses, bows and curtseys. 
Various dancing masters such as Beau- 
champ, Blondy and Pécour made the min- 
uet popular. 

At the time of its origin in Poitou the 


minuet was a gay and sportive rustic dance. 
Each province at that time had its own 
branle—(variously spelled) and in Poitou 
the minuet was the characteristic branle 
which was evolved from the cowrante. 
Standing on tiptoe and making many curt- 
seys and bows, aspects of the minuet, owe 
their origin to the courante. One hears 
these dainty tiptoes in the pizzicato and 
the staccato of the violin when the minuet 
is rendered solely as a piece of music. In 
Boccherini’s lovely minuet one truly gets 
this dainty effect. It is exquisitely played 
by the New York String Quartet on 
Brunswick record 3211 and also by the 
Catterall String Quartet, Columbia record 
50115D. The quartet of strings or single 
violin, as Lully so early showed, is ad- 
mirably suited to the delicacy of the 
minuet. Mozart’s minuet from “Don Gio- 
vanni” (obtainable on a Brunswick record 
15127 and played by Albert Spalding) 
shows the early form of the dance. 


Pure Music 
RADUALLY court dances developed 
into the idea of hearing the music or 
“dances” for the music’s sake alone, and 
the minuet became part of the suite or 
“seat,” 

In the meantime, the minuet was danced 
elsewhere. “In Russia it flourished during 
the reigns of Peter the Great and Cather- 
ine the Second.” But it will be remembered 
that the cultured Russian borrowed many 
of his graces from France, especially from 


Paris. In England the minuet was da 
during the reign of Charles the Se 
It is also recorded that the minuet w 
at the coronation ceremony of Geo 
Third. This explains why the minue 
danced at’ Mount Vernon during out! 
colonial history. Lacking the brilliar 
the polonaise used at Polish court 
tions, the minuet yet had dignity and 
known in England as the “Court Mit 
Indeed it was frequently introduc 
stage performances as such. 
The musical form of the minuet 
inally consisted of two parts of eight f 
ures each in three-four time, each ref 
The full skirts of the period were dot 
one factor in controlling the slow 1 
But when the minuet was performed } 
as music, it was frequently played li 
or allegretto, as the Italians say. 
Boccherini minuet previously mentio 
a delightful example of the minue 
formed in a gay tempo. 


Honored in Opera and Orator 
N EXT A second part was added 
minuet. It had the same fort 
the same rhythm. But it was diffe 
sentiment and was called the 
original eight measures were extend 
three part harmony added. This ne 
was incorporated into instrumental 
or other dance forms. Both H 
Bach used it in the eighteenth ¢ 
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HAUNTING MEMORIES 


: An inspired moment in retrospect A REVERIE ROB ROY PEERY 


Andanto con amore M.M.e=69 
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TRIO 


* From here go back to the beginning and play to A; then play TRIO. 


British Copyright secured 
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THE COMING OF SPRING 
WALTZ CAPRICE 


A joyous mood of fragrant flowers and gentle zephyrs 
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This very ingenious and thoroughly playable left hand arrangement of a famous piece will prove a tour de force at many coming recitals. 
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nting Memories, by Rob Roy Peery 
ould be a very much less pleasant world 
re were no such things as memories. Cer- 
cynica! persons have gone so far as to say 
the anticipation of events to occur and 
Mmemories of these events after they have 
place. are of much greater import than 
events themselves. 
fis sometimes dangerous to live entirely in 
memories; but this brief and extremely 
Bitious and wistful composition, which recalls 
| ppy occurrence of the past, will be the 
Wznt of all pianists with musical taste. 
)Bis in what we call one of the ‘‘song forms” 
B a most effective trio in the key of 


in legato style throughout the piece and 

upon careful phrasing of each ‘of the 

i composition which is played with- 
ect phrasings is as meaningless as a 
I which contains wrong punctuation 

Mighout. 

Rob Roy Peery is undoubtedly one of 

ost notable of the younger American com- 


He has written in the larger forms, 
@ recently completed a cantata, a string 


Ftet and one or two operettas. His smaller 
for piano and for violin have been most 
ding. 


Coming of Spring, by Sarah Ball 
ouwers 


he Germans have a word which describes 
piece to a nicety. It is klaviermdssig. That 
a piece distinctly adapted to the piano in 
detail and scarcely capable of being trans- 
to other instruments with success. 

composition opens with a rather rapid 
ic run upward. This is, of course, easy 
one who practices the chromatic scale. 
close of the first musical paragraph there 
e blustery section in F minor—descriptive, 
, of a left-over March wind that comes 
ne down the April hillside. Play at this 
with strong accent and full, ringing tone. 
a repetition of the opening paragraph we 
very interesting section and a very melodic 
n the key of D-flat. The rhythmic germ 
ich the whole section springs is as fol- 


are hundreds and even thousands of 
ch purport to picture the springtime, 
of eee do succeed admirably. Many, 
bring to us none of the lilting thrill and 
h accompany the annual rebirth of 
» feel that Sarah Ball Brouwers has 
t the spirit of the season. Play this 
ce’ with zest and abundant good 


in 3% Moonlight, by Caroline 
‘Or: 


ne H. Crawford has written a 
of very valuable and melodious 
many of them with an educational 
None of the music from her pen 
more thoroughly than this tuneful 
h is featured the crossing of the 
the right. 
be careful to keep the melodic line 
ated and see to it that all else 
ally becomes accompaniment—is 
dary importance. A singing tone 
for the melody. 
middle section notice the great 
iriety and also the rich harmoniza- 
n measures the left hand plays 
which should be stressed. 
impossible to play this piece well 
wrists or hands are the least bit 
the composition is a fine one for 
and there are few pianists for 
composition will not be helpful. 


nt, by Clarence Kohlmann 


‘Mr. Kohlmann’s compositions have 
ur pages. All of his work shows 
ion of material, plenty _of mel- 
harmonic treatment. He is a 
\ n and has won wide recognition as an 
i and composer. 

inspiration from his pen seems to 
; appealing. It is in the familiar 
one of the so-called ‘‘song forms.” 
st between the first and second 
t. In the latter the left hand 
Ss melodic line; then for a brief 
ht hand takes it again. 

pSition requires all the, beauty of 
n which you can accomplish. 
veness of the triplets which are 
part of the piece. 


ove Song, by W. Caven 


pealing and straightforward com- 
of the simple beauty which we 
kK songs. s we all know, the 
Scotland are famous the world 
with a text by Burns are in many 
s which will endure for many cen- 


twelve to fourteen there is an easy 
y—that is, counterpoint—to the 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
on The Etude Music 


rincipal melody, and you are to emphasize it. 
vater you will find similar passages requiring 
similar emphasis. Notice how completely dif- 
ferent from each other are the themes in this 
love song. Thus there is never any feeling of 
monotony. 

End the piece very softly. 


The Flirt, by Jay Speck 


Here we have a tuneful and animated piece by a 
composer who has not appeared in our pages 
previously. The first four measures are by way 
of introduction. Following them comes the first 
theme, a graceful and piquant one, played by the 
right hand. 

For the middle section the key ‘of A major is 
employed. This is the dominant of the principal 
nd of the piece. 

hroughout, play with a light and deft touch. 
The occasional use of the rubato is allowable. 
Rubato means literally ‘‘robbed.”’ In other words, 
some ‘of the time which certain measures would 
normally receive is taken from them and added 
to the time of other measures or vice versa. The 
important thing to remember is that the use of 
the rubato must be thoughtful and must produce 
in the end an exact balance of time. 


Minuet No. 6, in D Major, by Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart 


This minuet is quite unlike most of the com- 
positions by Mozart which you have played. 
As the Musical Editor of THe Erupe has stated 
at the head of the piece, there is a distinct sense 
of the modern about this little composition 
which was written such a very long time ago. 
Notice, for instance, the harmonic texture of 
the minuet—the dissonances and the unexpected 
progressions from chord to chord. The melodies 
are graceful, like all those, which come from 
Mozart’s muse. 

A noted German teacher of another day, Carl 
Reinecke, has edited this classic masterpiece with 
accustomed care and understanding. The turns, 
which never fail to add grace to the melodic line 
of any composition of this type, are carefully writ- 
ten out, so that the execution will be perfectly 
plain to you all. Play with steady rhythm and 
with a clear and decided tone. 


Solfeggietto, by Karl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach 
Undoubtedly the most talented of all Johann 


Sebastian Bach’s children was Karl Philipp 
Emanuel. Although he did not have the con- 
summaie technical mastery of his father, nor 


his great moral force, he inaugurated many 
ideas of fingering and musical form which 
eventually proved themselves ‘of such_ excellence 
that they were accepted by the musical gener- 
ations which followed him. : 

good many of us know this present com- 
position in the original two hand arrangement. 
We think there is scarcely a composition which 
limbers the fingers up so quickly and effec- 
tively as this. Here we have a skillfully made 
arrangement for left hand alone. Naturally this 
is slightly more difficult than -the original ver- 
sion. It will repay most careful study, how- 
ever, 


Love Dreams, Nocturne No. 2, by Franz 
Liszt : 


As you are perhaps aware, Liszt was the great- 
est composer which Hungary has ever produced. 
In his music one constantly feels the presence 
of strong and almost bverpowering sentiment— 
as, for example, in his orchestral _tone-poem, 
“Tes Preludes.” He wrote several Liebestriume 
or Love Dreams, intended to portray the various 
phases of love. The present selection is one of 
the lesser known, a consummately beautiful ex- 
ample of his work in this field. 

The quality of the melody, the modulations and 
the sechnicat: considerations would tell us at a 
glance that this piece is by Liszt. The opening 
measures consist of a diminished seventh chord 
in various positions. This produces precisely the 
right conditions for the announcing of the first 
theme. Space does not permit us to indulge in a 
detailed discussion of this masterpiece. We can 
only recommend that you subject it to the most 
minute analytical study, examining each meas- 
ure intently to discover its particular significance 
and its Peloton to the whole. The passages in 
arpeggios must be done deftly, the 
melody notes always predominant. ; i 

A good, though brief, biography of Liszt is 
to be found in THe Erupe Booklet Series. This 
inexpensive little volume also contains several 
illustrations. It was Liszt, you know, who did 
such a tremendous amount of good in introduc- 
ing the works of Richard Wagner. 


keeping 


Springtime in Derry, by Emmett Clav- 
erley 
There is always room in a singer’s repertoire 
for another good Irish song and one which does 
not follow slavishly the patterns of the Irish 


(Continued on page 228) 
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AN 
ADVENTURE 
IN THRILLS! 


A visit to Switzerland! 
Mountains that overawe; 
valleys that slumber un- 
concerned. Contrasts 
that keep you in a state 
of wonderment. One day 
flaming flowers, the next, 
glistening snow slopes. 
One hour a snug inn— 
with laughter ringing out, 
the next, a stark monastery with a bell tolling— Quaint folk in 
quaint costumes living “next door” to the most modern in 
hotels and railways—1500 oblivious to 1932! 

Let Switzerland be part of your experience in this world. 
Let the Swiss Railway System be your magic carpet. Surely, 
swiftly, comfortably, these electrified lines will carry you to 
every point of interest in this land of All-Interest. And the 
cost is surprisingly small. Our unlimited season ticket enables 
you to travel all over Switzerland at your will, at a fixed and 
extremely low price. ... Find out more about Switzerland and 
our special unlimited season ticket. A letter or postcard will 
bring you some amazing facts. Ask for Booklet E. Swiss Federal 
Railroads, 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Sample itinerary: Geneva, Lausanne-Ouchy, Montreux, Berne, Bernese Ober- 
land, Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
St. Moritz, Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake District, St. Gothard and Lugano, 
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PROFITABLE 
THEORY TEACHING 


Thousands of Teachers Could Add to Their Incomes By 
Teaching Theory “IF THEY ONLY KNEW” HOW 


Well, the “know how” can be bought in a little book by an emi- 
nently practical and successful teacher, Blanche Dingley-Mathews, 
for only $2.50. 


The name of the book is 


HARMONIC EAR TRAINING, AND THEORY 


and it gives the teacher not only the material but also just as specific 
directions as you would get with a new piece of machinery. There 
is no guess work; it tells you all. 


Published by the Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHING MUSIC 
BY CONVERSATION 


Perhaps you doubt that it can be done. 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews has proved that it 
can be done in her highly successful book, 


CONVERSATION LESSONS 
FOR THE BEGINNER IN MUSIC 


This is a book for the teacher—it tells her 
step by step just how to go about teaching 
rhythm, melody, notation and harmony to 
classes of very little folk. Like all of Mrs. 
Mathews’ books, the method of presentation 
is novel and picturesque. It is the kind of 
book that helps the teacher add to her in- 
come. (Price $1.00.) 


BLANCHE 
DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


is well-known as the author 
of a number of practical 
piano instruction works such 
as’ The Child’s First Grade,” 
“The Child’s Second 
Grade,” “Boy's Open Door 
to Music,” “Piano Path- 
ways” (Class Instructor No. 
1), “Piano Journeys” (Class 
Instructor No. 2) and others. 


THEODORE Presser Co. 


Music Publications 1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for March by 


EMINENT. SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department ‘“A Singer's Etude” complete in itself 


Breath and the Gone Beautiful 


By Eva Emmet WycorF 


N THE EARLIEST sstages of study 
the student should learn the rudiments 
of good breathing. A sound is the 
result of something coming in contact. with 


something else (concussion): so, when 
breath comes in contact with the vocal 


cords, they vibrate and a tone or sound is 
the result. This air whirls like smoke; 
and we control it with the lips and produce 
beautiful and intelligent singing. 

Diaphragmatic breathing is located in 
the ribs, not in the abdomen or chest. 
These ribs move laterally. Watch a.child, 
a kitten or a puppy breathing in its sleep. 
Yet as the child grows older breathing 
becomes greatly distorted and less natu- 
ral. Vigorous exercise will cause either 
the child or grown person to labor for 
breath; but, if the motion is confined to 
the ribs, health, vigor and good singing 
are likely to be the result. 


Begin Early 

T IS JUST as important, in breathing, 

to learn to empty the lungs as to learn 
to fill them, if not more so. So the earlier 
the young person starts to learn to sing, 
the better it is. Many faults, acquired 
in the growing years, are thus omitted 
or overcome. Older students have so 
many bad habits in the way of wrong 
breathing and faulty use of the voice that 
much time is lost in overcoming these and 
learning to use the organs properly. Give 
the child an early start in learning to sing 
correctly, as well as in learning to play 
the piano. or in the theory of music; and 
by the time he is twenty he will be ‘sing- 
ing or playing as well as most people now 
do at forty. 


Breath Control 


HE MOVEMENTS of the ribs 

should be slow. Fill the lungs well 

with air (not overdone), hold this a few 

seconds, slowly expel it, and then hold 

the lungs empty for a few seconds. This 
is a wonderfully beneficial exercise. 

High chest and shoulder breathing are 


he Singer's Gremolo or 


The article here presented is from the 
pen of an eminent musical authority of 
London; and it appeared first in that most 
estimable British journal, The Musical 
Standard, This “Singer’s Disease,” he ex- 
poses to ridicule with force and pro- 
priety. But, though he confines his casti- 
gations primarily to the singers of his 
own land, it is by no means local. Cer- 
tain types of singers of all nationalities 
seem to get pleasure out of inflicting their 
shivery affliction upon a defenseless pub- 
lic; and it is not long since we heard 
one of these finish three cadences of 


bad habits and of no earthly good to the 
singer. There should be a decided sensa- 
tion of drawing in, or folding in, of the 
stomach muscles, with these muscles kept 
high. Stomach dropping or distension is 
due to a settling down on the abdomen, 
from habit, weakness or age. By keeping 
the stomach muscles firm, the shoulders 
will stay erect, as one set of muscles acts 
on another. This helps also to the ac- 
quiring of the low or diaphragmatic 
breathing. Correct lung development is 
down and back, not up toward the chest 
as so many seem to think, 


Tone Formation 


INGING with even, flowing tones? 

What does this mean? Simply that 
every tone, without regard to the vowels 
or pitch, is shot forward to a position at 
the upper front gums, or just back of the 
upper lip and nostrils. Yes, and “shot 
forward” is used advisedly; for the more 
quickly the act is done, the more perfect 
is the tone produced. 

The entire hard palate (roof of the 
mouth) is a resonator for. the voice. In 
conjunction with this, if the tip of the 
tongue is gently pressed against the tips 
of the lower teeth, and the lips are so 
controlled as to keep them out of the 
way of-the whirling air, a vibrant and 
satisfactory tone should result. If the 
tongue wobbles about in the mouth and 
closes the throat passage, or if the lips 
draw back into the cheek, there will be 
a great interference with the freedom of 
the voice. 


The Origin of Voice 

HIS THING called voice is the re- 

sult of breath, or wind, crossing the 
vocal cords in the larynx and setting 
them into vibration, just as the bow of 
the violin passing over its strings pro- 
duces the resultant sounds; and these will 
be true or false according to the mind 
of the person initiating them. If the 
violinist has a highly trained mind, imag- 


ination and emotional life, the tone will 
be beautifully vibrant. Which presup- 
poses that the instrument is of a superior 
quality.. So it is with the human voice. 
The texture of the vocal cords will de- 
termine largely the quality of the natural 
voice and will give it individuality; but 
an undying urge to study and sing, along 
with fine guidance on the part of a skill- 
ful teacher, has sometimes produced great 
singers from seemingly unpromising ma- 
terial. E. L. Kenyon, M.D., says, in the 
journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “Education of the ear to appre- 
ciate quality and pitch in the voice is a 
primal necessity of improvement in vocal 
production. Normal voice demands steady, 
adequate pressure against the vocal cords.” 

For the best tone production, a sense 
of a smile must be continuously kept in 
mind, thereby inducing a relaxed lip and 
cheek position. At no time must the lips 
be drawn back into the cheeks. Their 
position must be oval, up and down, like 
an egg set on end. The feeling of up- 
lift in the cheeks and a slight sense of 
a smile or bright facial expression give 
uplift to the voice. Thus can: the tone 
more easily resonate in the roof of the 
mouth, level with the nostrils. 

Then there should be felt a broad and 
wide sensation in the back of the mouth, 
which is the open throat, broadened by 
the uplift already mentioned. The lifting 
of the uvula or the use of this or that 
muscle is not recommended, as this has 
been found to be not only of no prac- 
tical value but even distracting. The less 
the singer thinks of muscles and _ their 
names, the more natural will his singing 
become. The teacher's province is to re- 
move interference, which is most likely 
to occur in the tongue and lips. , 


The Tone Sense 
HE SINGER MUST FEEL, as well 
as hear, his voice. He must become 
conscious of the high, steady pitch. Then, 
there must be no downward pressure on 


By J. ALFRED JOHNSTONE 


I know that my Redeemer liveth on 
pitches too distant from that of the ac- 
companying orchestra to be designated as 
merely out of tune. She was just “out 
of key,” and all to the credit of this vile 
wobble that will ruin the best of voices. 
—Editorial Note. 


“The tremolo is an abomination. It is 
execrable.’—Manuel Garcia, 
“No finer teacher of singing ever 


worked in England, and this is his opinion 
of tremolo, Yet, in spite of our admira- 


tion for Garcia and for the singers he 
taught, tremolo is afflicting the singers of 
today as a pestilence. And the amazing 
thing is that everyone detests it. It ex- 
asperates hearers almost beyond endur- 
ance. It utterly ruins the voices and sing- 
ing of those who use it. Is there a single 
man, woman or child in England who 
would advocate it? Is there a single mu- 
sician in England to whom it is not 
anathema? Every great teacher of the 
past condemned it; no great singer tol- 
erated it. Yet the disease grows apace 
and adds to the tortures of life each day. 


the vocal cords. They must be left 
to vibrate from the play of the air | 
the lungs. By allowing this tone to 
spontaneously on the breath, one may 
it fresh and free from a sombre or 
> quality. 


Now, without regard to what is or 


not known about this subject, im: 
some one knocks at your door. You f 
ably would call, “Come i,” not 

” 


in.” Now right there is the poir 
which we are aiming. We want to | 


the correct formation and sound of 


in such words as “in, tin and 
When this sound of the letter “I 
analyzed, it will be found to have 


formed quite forward and high. Say 


several times slowly and freely, witl 


nasal quality or tightness but thor 
relaxation; and locate the sound 
tion of the vowel. 


but clearly the five vowels, on some 
comfortable to the voice, not far 


Middle C. These vowels are “A-E-I-O- 


and should be used with the Italia 
nunciation, “Ah-Aye-Ee-Oh-Oo.” 
Steady practice of this exercise, 
the high, forward position of the 
never lost, 
ing results. The throat must be < 
time relaxed and well open. This 
help to produce a healthy throat c 
tion and act as a preventative of 
troubles to which the singer is 
Through rib-breathing and an } 
throat, many throat and lung 
may be averted. The cheek uplift, 
mentioned, creates a wide feeling 
back of the mouth. What wonder 
mirth is so conducive to health! 
to keep always this position, to 1 
always a “place-sensation’” of 
floating spontaneously on the bri 
ing unconstrainedly, and there 
been a great advance toward beauti 
potent singing, 


“W obble”? 


Even the British Broadcasting Co! 
tion who have, if ever any body 
fluential persons had, a magnificen 
portunity of suppressing a vice, app 
do much to spread the plague. Torm 
hearers from all parts of the countr 
written to me complaining bitterly 
programs in which there has not 
‘one single true note’ sung. 
“What is the pedigree of th 
Affectation begets vibrato, and 4 
begets tremolo, and tremolo begets 
and wobble begets vocal byes: 
palsy begets discord and to 


Establish in the 1 
the “place sensation” of this vowel; | 
while retaining this feeling, sing smoot 


is sure to bring about 


ETUDE 


al ruin. Yet the British flatter 
elves that they are a musical people! 
though the linking up of world com- 
jons has many advantages, it, un- 
ately, makes easy the spread of vice 
as of virtue. And there is so 
| of sheeplike gregariousness in 
; nature that where one leads the 
fall into line without a thought of 
sequences. One singer hears an- 
probably a continental singer, 
ing his voice for all he is worth; 
agining it to be just the thing, 
Sllows suit; and so the procession 


a where you will now, to Italy, 
isa, Switzerland, France, Australia, 
aywill find all girls dressed and 
pred almost alike, so that it is diffi- 


lito distinguish nation or individual. 
iis with this dreadful tremolo. They 
pit. 

“Me can imagine foolish and unmusi- 


ftis thinking it rather a fine thing 

te wobbling opera singer. 
hat men (and tenors are among the 

fenders) should discard their 
ess and condescend to make pub- 
hibitions of themselves by the use 
Mais unmanly and unmusical affecta- 


some 


bble means one continuous discord. 
user of it does not sing a single 
yim tune. But this is not all. Its users 
their voices; they destroy all the 
‘siful quality in the voice; they take 


ustimes listened to a dozen songs sung 
ali a dozen singers (save the mark!), 
ai though I have a fairly sensitive ear, 
iwgeneral impression left on my mind 


ow much more enjoyable the concert 
‘radio recitals would be if aspiring sing- 
r ld pay a little more attention to 
Mnunciations. They should listen 
S to a fine public speaker; then 
tht learn to appreciate the effect 
r articulation. It should at least 
rT ears to their atrocious slurring 
together of words. This is 
eat pity, as it mars an otherwise 
voice. There should never be 
ing of a vowel on the ending of 
mto the next word. Nor if a 
ends it should it slide into the 
[ the following word. Of course 
tk of the vowel must not be vio- 
t it must be distinct. 
ong-suffering public, for instance, 


Bypbaeae 


le fallacies of voice culture, the 
sulous and harmful is the “cov- 
idea. A light is not placed 
el; neither should a singer’s 
overed.” The covered tone is 
men’s yoices. It is another 
¢ pinched throat which directs 
S against the soft palate in 
ent the chest tones from be- 
harsh and bald on the higher 


was that I had been listening to an imi- 
tation of a succession of sheep bleating, 
or to a number of afflicted beings wail- 
ing or sobbing! One song was the same 
monotonous whine or howl as the previ- 
ous one, and each singer was as like the 
other as any two shingled girls are alike. 
Each performance was entirely devoid of 
character, of pleasant tone, of pure in- 
tonation. 

“A further great incentive to the vice 
is the idea that tremolo begets emotion. 
If it were only realized that, on the con- 
trary, it destroys any possible expression 
of real emotion, that it evidences a feeble 
emotional nature, and that it is a some- 
what vulgar artifice, there might be less 
disposition to parade it. 

“How easy it should be to wage war 
against it and to rout it utterly. It is not 
a germ. For our choir boys are happily 
so far free from it; and what a blessed 
relief it is to listen to the choristers of 
the Middle Temple, Magdalen College, 
Oxford, or York Minster! If it is de- 
liberately taught by vocal teachers, why, 
then, in self-defence the pupils should 
take these instructors to task for their 
evil doings. But, no, it is pure affecta- 
tion which spreads from imitation. And 
the cure? Ban every singer who indulges 
this vice from all broadcasting studios and 
from all concert halls. Nothing but good 
could come from this apparently drastic 
measure. In a week there would be not 
a “wobbler” to be found in the country- 
side. We should then, I believe, promptly 
regain our ancient reputation for purity 
of tone, for real vocal art, for singing that 
is a pleasure to listen to. 

“Are there no philanthropists 
found who will take a hand 
humane and musical campaign?” 


to be 
in this 


“Oh Yeh” Singers 


By JENNY OWEN 


must make some hasty translations of the 
following conglomerations of sounds: 
Onlya rose (Only a rose) ; [fi were King 
(If I were King); Drink to meonly with 
thineyes (Drink to me only with thine 
eyes) ; Oh, for the wingsofa dove (Oh, for 
the wings of a dove); Jma roamer (ma 
roamer) ; [fa body meetsa body (If a body 
meets a body) ; Stillas the night, deepas the 
sea (Still as the night, deep as the sea) ; 
Foralleternity (For all eternity); Open 
thy blueeyes (Open thy blue eyes); 
Theedoi see thee doi hear (Thee do I see, 
thee do I hear); Thouart mineall (Thou 
art mine all)—and others even more unde- 
cipherable. Let us hope sincerely that sing- 
ers reading this article will give it serious 
consideration. 


(Covered Cones 


TENHAAF 


notes. The passageway to the head cavi- 
ties being shut off, there can be no head 
resonance, consequently no “overtones.” 
The effect upon the audience is as though 
one were endeavoring to sing with a hot 
potato in his mouth. It is a miserable imi-~ 
tation of the open-throat tone, which com- 
bines the volume of the lower cavities with 
the glorious overtones of the head. Like 
all imitations, it is practically worthless. 


abstruse, or so-called modern harmonies—harmonics, in fact, used 
gested long, long ago—TI am inclined to think are somewhat incon- 
S$ im the realm of song and are more suitable for orchestral music, 


tere their message can be delivered with consistent freedom.” 


ae 


—BERNARD HAMBLEN, 
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Would you like to increase your enrollment— 
and your income, $25.00 to $35.00 a week ? 


a 


Va 


THIS LETTER—ONE OF MANY—TELLS THE STORY 


“Dear Mr. Gamble: 


DuQuoin, Ill., Dec. 19, 1931 


I can never thank you enough for bringing the ‘Voco Study 


Plan’ to my attention. I now have 


seventy-four in my Junior and Senior 


Voco Study Clubs and expect a large increase after my Christmas program. 


Yours Voco-ally 


A 


The class idea in voice teaching is sweeping the country. 


Helen Sneed Parsons.”’ 
VA 


Qualified teachers 


everywhere have been quick to recognize its value and are now forming and 
conducting Senior and Junior Voco Study Clubs with much success. The Plan 
is simple and the results are amazing. What others are doing, you can do! 


We will show you how! 


Use this coupon or write mentioning Etude 


1 Approval Copy of Voco and Teacher’s Manual 
O FREE HELPS for organizing Senior and Junior Voco Study Clubs. 


Name 

Street i os 

City State Bild if 
Position ae 2% School Paes. 
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GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC Co. 


228 S. WABASH AVE. 
$4444eeeeee oe 


444 


—NEW!— 
“Sight-Singing” 


Based on 
Rhythmic, Melodic, Harmonic 
Ear Training 
by D. A. Clippinger 


IFFERENT from anything 


ever published before, Enables 
you to give the same course to your 
students and choral classes that Dr- 
Clippinger gives to professional pu- 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Nationally known 
teacher of singing, 
music educator and 
author. 


pils. Teaches how ‘‘to hear withthe 
eyes,"’ and opens the way to vastly 
improved results with students. En- 
dorsed by leading authorities and 
rapidly being adopted by teachers’ 
colleges, choral classes, etc. Also invaluable for self-instruc- 
tion, Sent postpaid for $1.00. If not satisfactory may be 
returned within 15 days for credit. 


H., T, FITZSIMONS COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept, 3—23 East Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


E115 60c E117 75c . 
Special designs furnished at WS 
no extra cost. You buy di- 4 
rect from factory at factory 3166 $1.00 
prices. Catalog sent free. 


E4 60c 


C. K. GROUSE CO.,91 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


THE ETUDE 


pees 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
1712 Chestnut Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


$4$464464664646644664646444446444688 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. 
Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
usic Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
| ; most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 


Lawrence St. 


Flushing, New York 


My methodis the way to prevent hairfrom growing again 
Use it privately, at home. Booklet free. Write today 
enclosing three red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture, 
D.J. Mahler, 143-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.1 
EN  , 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
i ENGRAVERS 


AND 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 
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ONTINUING the articles on this 

subject the improvisation of a simple 

Minuet and Trio for the organ will 
now be dealt with. The modulations and 
cadences given in the examples which fol- 
low are on very conventional lines so that 
they can be easily followed. They will 
also serve as a plan for other movements 
with themes of the student’s own inven- 
tion. 

The Minuet will be thirty-two measures 
in length, divided into two sections each 
of sixteen measures. The first two meas- 
ures of each four-measure passage will 
be given, the student being left the in- 
vention of the two measures which follow. 

Here, then, are measures 1 and 2: 


Ex.1 


Moderato 


Man. 


Ped. 


Add measures 3 and 4, having the chord 
of F for the whole of measure 4. 


Add measures 7 and 8, preceding them 
by the chord at * above. Modulate to 
the key of A minor and have an A minor 
chord (in root position) for the whole of 
measure 8. 


The foregoing little passage in the key 
of G minor should be transposed a third 
above into the key of B flat major for 
measures 11 and 12. 


In measures 15 and 16 make a modu- 
lation to the key of C major, having a C 


THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for March by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


For the Beginner at Improvising 


By CuTHBERT Harris 


MUS. DOC., 


chord in root position for the whole of 
measure 16. 

The second section of the Minuet 
(measures 17-32) will consist of the same 
music as in the first section, but now 
played on the Great (forte) and with the 
pedals used. The only alteration neces- 
sary will be that measures 31-32 will 
modulate back to key F, the concluding 
measure being the chord of F in root posi- 
tion as shown in example. 

Measures 17-18 will be as follows: 


Ex.5 


16° & 8, Gt. coupd. 

SSS = 
ae 
This style will continue up to measure 


30 when the Minuet may be brought to a 
conclusion thus: 


The Trio may be in the same key as 
the Minuet or in some related key. In 
this case it will be put in the relative 
minor key, D minor. While the theme 
will be new and somewhat contrasted to 
the Minuct, in plan and construction, the 
Trio will be on the same lines, that is, it 
will be thirty-two measures in length, di- 
vided into two sections each of sixteen 
measures. As before the first two meas- 
ures of each four-measure passage will be 
given. 


Ex.7 


Add measures 3 and 4, and have an A 
major chord in root position for the first 
two beats of measure 4. 


F. A. G. O. 


Add measures 7 and 8, preceding them 
with the chord at *. Make a modulation 


to the key of A minor and have an A 
first two beats of 


minor chord at the 
measure 8, 
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Add measures 11 and 12, preceding them 
by the notes at *. These two measures 
should be an exact transposition of meas- 
ures 9 and 10, a tone above into the key 
of G minor. 


Add measures 15 and 16, preceding them 
by the chord at *. Make these two meas- 
ures form a perfect cadence in the key 
of C major. 

To afford variety and prevent the 
monotony that would result from the over- 
use of the same theme, the second section 
of the Trio, measures 17 to 32, might have 
a contrasted idea, for measures 17 to 24: 


Repeat this passage in measures 19 and 
20, but use a dotted half-note A in the 
R. H. at measure 20 in place of the fore- 
going: 


Follow this by four chords on the Swell, 
and let the whole of measure 24 be an A 
major chord. 


For measures 27 and 28 transpo: 
foregoing into the key of G min 
ceding measure 27 by the notes at 


If) 
is] 
| i | 


Conclude the Trio by adding | 
31 and 32, making a Perfect Ca 
the key of D minor. | 

Now repeat the Minuet exactly 
fore. 


~Gremolo with Full Or, 
By A. O. NoEmys 


Tuts tremolo—is it a fad? 
is responsible? One hears it eve 
nowadays, but more especially 
photoplay houses. If it is not af 
writer’s good taste is woefully 
loss, and it would look as though” 
better be brushing up and getting | 
of the times. But he'll confess 
this, as with the “jazz” of the da 
rather continue being an old fogy. 

The writer was considerably j 
this matter when, upon remonstratit 
a young lady with whom he wai 
friendly enough terms to offer suc 
gestion, he was told that she had 
for some years with one of the bes 
ists in Chicago and that this © 
insisted upon such usage. 


Ai 
Erratum: Through a typograp 
ror, the first sentence of the thi 
graph on page 132 of the Februa) 
is made to mean exactly the op 
that intended. 
“It is not sufficient, however, 
should, in our efforts to re 
‘sparkle,’ simply add to our 
mutation stops, flute-like diapas 
the mutation stops will not ‘m 
it—’ should read: “It is not 
however, that we should, in our 
regain this ‘sparkle,’ tee adc 
stops to our large-scale, f 
sons for the mutation stops: v 
with them—” Cae 


4) 
ae 


W often when anything goes wrong 
ith the church service the blame is 
Jaid at the door of the organist! 
he deserves some criticism: he 
> temperamental; he may sometimes 
Yault in minor details in the order 
§ service; his style of music may not 

ery member of the congregation. 
» chances are he is doing his very 


Jat the average congregation does not 
vie is that the organist’s task is not an 
syone. He, as well as the pastor, has 
; als. 
@re is the weekly rehearsal. The or- 
ft makes it a point to arrive far ahead 
me for choir assembly. Perhaps the 
Meader and the leading soprano are 
re than five or ten minutes late. 
iers come straggling in at irregular 
Generally there are two or three 
in the volunteer choir who are 
very late in arriving. 
fer a half hour of friendly gossip 
hhoir is ready to begin work in earnest. 
oes well until, in the middle of the 
, a soprano stops the whole per- 
ince by inquiring innocently, “Is that 
E flat?” Upon being assured of the 
i ticity of the note in question, after 
s been played and sung several times, 
Baers in a _ half-satisfied way, 
ll, it doesn’t look like it.” 
ie choir proceeds with its work—until 
ext interruption. 
there is the church service. 
organist starts out with a soft wor- 
prelude destined to produce an 
feeling in the minds of the con- 
on. Clearly, into the sacred atmos- 
mes the sound of the hissing of 
ss from the lips of two neigh- 
ils in the front seat who haven't 
other for three days. 
‘the deaf deacon comes and shouts 
y day! Won't be many out!” 
the children are just dismissed 
iday school and shout gayly as 
; the church on their way home. 
choir is another trial. The 
plays his number through, reaches 
, or satisfying, end of the 
ny good listener knows it is 
still the choir has not made 
. The organist must either 
theme, changing the stops, or 
number. Always, of course, 
ep his eye cocked toward the 
and time his music to the 


he perio acs 


ist a knowledge of extem- 
eally a necessity, as there are 
sions in the course of his 
is called for. 

ance of this is at the begin- 
ice, when the performance 
is most unsatisfactory, as 
_ of ten there arises the ne- 
lengthening, shortening 
piece, all equally inartistic 


» befitting, and by it the or- 
lish the atmosphere of the 
is about to follow—more 
those religious feasts and 
1 bring, each one in its turn, 

1 shade and color of joy or 


laces of worship where there 


Ghe Grials of An Organist 


By ApA CLark Davison 


settling in place of the choir members. 

The congregational singing is another 
trial. The organ and the choir may be 
supposed to lead the congregational sing- 
ing, but, alack and alas, there are con- 
gregations who will positively not be led, 
who have a decided will of their own in 
this matter. Though the organist and the 
choir make every effort to put sense, 
rhythm, and feeling, as well as life, into 
the singing of the hymn, some strong- 
lunged folk still will sing, “Jus tas Ziam 
wi thou twon plea,” slowly, slurringly, 
and with no zeal nor enthusiasm! 

Any organist of long experience could 
write a volume on his trials when it comes 
to accompanying soloists. 

Each soloist is a type. An organist 
may know the accompaniment of a well- 
known solo, but although he plays it for 
twenty soloists he must play it in twenty 
different ways. Each soloist is a law unto 
himself. Visiting soloists, of course, are 
always more exacting as they are more 
eager to make a good impression. 

A soloist complained to the organist 
that the accompaniment was too loud. 
The organist, who had used the softest 
tones available, played the accompaniment 
through again, and asked, “Was that bet- 
ter?”, The now satisfied soloist replied, 
“Much better, thank you!” And the or- 
ganist had used exactly the same stops. 

It was the, experience of a certain or- 
ganist to have a soloist sing an entire 
selection through in the wrong key, the 
organist nearly having nervous prostra- 
tion trying to find the key used by the 
singer. 

Another soloist began her solo at the 
close of the chorus instead of at the be- 
ginning. And what organist has not had 
singers drop music, turn the wrong page, 
and the like? Yet the organist must go 
on! 

Would it be considered sacrilegious to 
dare to say that the minister himself some- 
times, though less often, presents diffi- 
culties? The offering is to be taken and 
all seems to go well. The organist sets 
sail on his offertory and is well under 
way when the leading tenor raises a warn- 
ing finger, ‘Hist! there is another an- 
nouncement !” 

Every organist worthy of the name of 
church organist does his utmost to make 
the service as ideal as possible and he is 
keenly sensitive to the slightest detail 
which goes to make or to mar its per- 
fection. 


of Improvisation 


By FREDERICK KITCHENER 


is any attempt worth speaking of at having 
a good musical service there will arise 
occasions—a lengthy procession or offer- 
tory, for instance—when it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for the organist to come 
to the rescue with an extemporization. 

Some of us can remember the occasion, 
quoted at the time in the newspapers, when 
a certain individual, then obscure but now 
quite celebrated, mounted the pulpit of a 
certain cathedral and commenced to 
harangue the congregation on Socialistic 
topics. The situation was saved by the 
organist, who immediately commenced to 
extemporize upon the organ, creating such 
a volume of sound that the man was ren- 
dered inaudible and was soon removed 
from the building. Dare anyone say after 
this that extemporization is not a very 
useful art?—Jusical Opinion. 
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(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Meditation Forman 


ANTHEMS 
(a) I Heard the» Voice of Jesus Say 
Waite 


(b) O King of Saints Stults 


OFFERTORY 


Seek the Lord 
(Alto Solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Grand Chorus in E-flat 


Organ: 
Hosmer 


— 


PRELUDE 
Flowers 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus 


Kinder 
(b) I Will Pour Out My Spirit..Lindsay 
OFFERTORY 
Lover of My Soul... 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 
Allegro Pomposo 


Organ: Altar 


Jesus, . Rockwell 


Organ: 


—< 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Hymn of Triumph Harris 


ANTHEMS 


(a) Let the Righteous be Glad. Baines 
(b) Lift Up Your Heads....Hopkins 


OFFERTORY 
Dear Lord 
(Soprano Solo) 


3end Low, Ruebush 


THe Zmmsyn 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: March of the Noble....Keats 


PRELUDE 


Organ: March in G Becker 
ANTHEMS 
(a) O God Unseen Yet Ever Near 
Banks 
(b) O Jesus, Thou Art Standing 
Barrell 


OFFERTORY 


Be Near Me, Father 
(Alto Solo) 


Felton 


POSTLUDE 
Allegro Con Moto.. 


UZOOMM! KaZmed 


SS 


Organ: . Shepherd 


PRELUDE 
Forest Flowers 
(Violin with Organ or 
Accompaniment) 


ANTHEMS 
(a) More Love to Thee...... Sullivan 
(Men’s Voices) 
(b) Lord God, We Worship Thee 
Stults 


DeLeone 
Piano 


OFFERTORY 
Au herdupintelstae ta ais ope OCLLLtS 
(Tenor Solo) 


POSTLUDE 
Misr in rete cn eee Smart 


Will 


God's 


Tiz-Z! «4zm<e 


— 


Organ: 


for examination 


i 


Ghe Pusical 
An Early Début 


Dav: “You have been a good boy. 
Papa’s going to buy you a nice violin.” 


Juntor: “Goodie! Now I won't have 
to get my hair cut !’—Life. 
Oe: 


An Event 
Music TEACHER (who has just opened 
a studio): “Mary, has anything unusual 
happened while I was away.” 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Meditation 


Berwald 


ANTHEMS 


(a) The Day Is Past and Over 
Speaks 


(b) God Is Love Speaks 


OFFERTORY 


Softly Now the Light of Day..Speaks 
(Duet) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Festal March Strang 


Organ: Andante in F.......Shepherd 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Now the Day Is Over.. 
(b) Lead Me, O Lord 


. Knight 


OFFERTORY 


Where Love Is 
(Tenor Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Church Festival March. .Stults 


PRELUDE 
Organ: 


Organ: Berceuse Barrell 


ANTHEMS 


O King Eternal. Marzo 


(a) Lead On, 
to Thee. .Salter 


(b) Nearer, My God, 


OFFERTORY 


The Eternal Goodness 
(Baritone Solo) 


POSTLUDE 


Postlude in D Minor. .Hosmer 


PRELUDE 
Organ: 


Organ: Pilgrims’ Chorus (Tann- 
Wagner 


ANTHEMS 


A Prayer 
God Be in 


(a) Engelmann 
(b) My Head....Colborn 


b 


OFFERTORY 


Mes iby) Wall... 2's ycievnoaan 
Solo) 


Teach 
(Soprano 


POSTLUDE 


Minuetto Pomposo .. Harris 


PRELUDE 
Organ: 


PRELUDE 
Theme from Symphonie 
Pathétique Tschaikowsky 


ANTHEMS 
(a) At Eventide It Shall Be Light 
Harris 


Organ: 


(Women’s Voices) 
(b) O Praise the Lord 


OFFERTORY 
Cradle Song 
(Violin, 


Stults 


with Organ or Piano 
Accompaniment) 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Festival Postludium . Loud 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 


upan request. 


Pepper Box 


“A pupil called, sir.” 
—Exchange. 


SERVANT: 
PEt 


Habit 


Mrs. Bass: “Are you going to the 
musicale ?” 

Mrs. Japp: “No! I've attended so 
many now that I find myself shouting 
every time I start to talk.” 

—Musical America, 


Q. Is it correct to make a ritardano in the 
singing of the last line of the last verse of a 
hymn? The choir here has a bad habit of 
slowing up on the last line of every verse. 
I have cured them of that, but have allowed 
a slight ritardando before the closing Amen. 

KK. Hy: 

A. We agree with you and would not rec- 
ommend a ritardano on the last line of every 
verse of a hymn; but we see no objection to 
your slight slowing up of the last line of the 
last verse, or of part of the last line previous 
to the Amen. Sometimes it is very effective 
to sing the entire last verse at a slower 
tempo, especially when that verse is in the 
style of a doxology. 


As the congregation for which I play 
is considering the purchase of a new organ, I 
shall appreciate your answering the following 
questions: The church now has a one manual 
organ with the following stops: Dulciana 8, 
Open Diapason 8’, Stopped Diapason 8’, Sali- 
cional 8’, Rohr Flute 4’, Octave 4’, Bourdon 
16’, Bourdon Pedal 16’, Tremolo; Couplers— 
Great to Great, Great to Pedal. Would you 
advise retaining any of the present stops? 
The Diapasons, Dulciana and Octave are un- 
doubtedly in good condition. It is possible to 
get a good registration for hymn and response 
playing but one is very much handicapped 
with only one manual. What would you con- 
sider a fair allowance for this instrument if 
it were traded? Please submit a specification 
for a two manual organ to cost $3,000 to $4,000. 
We do not want a unified organ. What stops 
would you suggest unifying if at all neces- 
sary and advisable? What couplers would 
you suggest? Could separate boxes be in- 
stalled for this amount? In what order should 
stops be added to the COrescendo Pedal? 
Would a Sforzando full organ pedal be prac- 
tical? The seating capacity of the auditorium 
is approximately two hundred and Atty. 


A. We cannot give you definite. advice 
about retaining your present stops. They 
consist of stops that could be used in a new 
instrument if the quality is satisfactory, if 
the pipes can be matched by the builders in 
case additional pipes are necessary for the 
compass of the new organ and if they can be 
re-voiced for the probable higher wind pres- 
sure of the new organ. It would also be dif- 
ficult for us to give a satisfactory estimate as 
to the value of the organ in trade. The 
amount of organ you can get for the amount 
you specify will depend on the builder selected. 
The following may be secured from a moderate 
price builder for $4,000, and your old organ: 


GREAT ORGAN 


Open Diapason 8’ 61 pipes 
Dulciana 8’ 61 pipes 
Melodia 8’ 61 pipes 
Octave 4’ 61 pipes 
SWELL ORGAN 
Bourdon 16’ 97 pipes 
Open Diapason 8’ 73 pipes 
Stopped Diapasaqn 8’ 73 notes 
Salicional 8’ 73 pipes 
Vox Celeste 8’ 61 pipes 
Flute 4’ 73 notes 
Oboe 8’ 73 pipes 
PEDAL ORGAN 
Bourdon 16’ 32 pipes ,, 
Lieblich Gedeckt 16’ 382 notes 
Flute 8’ 20 notes—12 pipes 


The price given will include a reasonable 
amount of case work. We would suggest the 
addition of a Flute 4’ to the Great Organ, 
which would, of course, be additional cost to 
the church. The least objectionable unifica- 
tion in an organ is the Bourdon stop, which 
is used as a unit in the specification we have 
given, producing also the Stopped Diapason 
8’ and the Flute 4’. It can also be extended to 
include a 2’ stop, at slight additional expense. 
We suggest the following couplers: 


Swell to Great 16’ Great to Pedal 
Swell to Great 8’ Swell to Pedal 
Swell to Great 4’ Great to Pedal 4’ 
Swell to Swell 16’ Swell to Pedal 4’ 
Swell to Swell 4’ Great to Great 16’ 
Swell Unison Great to Great 4’ 
Great Unison 


The specification we have quoted includes 
two expression boxes. The order of the stops 
on the Crescendo Pedal should be arranged so 
as to bring them on gradually from the softest 
stop to the full organ without 16’ and 4’ 
couplers. The Sforzando pedal is practical 
and should include all stops and couplers 
necessary to secure the most satisfactory full 
organ from the specification, not necessarily 
including all stops and couplers. 


Q. Will you please give me a list of piano 
compositions and collections of preludes and 
offertories 7—R. 

A. We suggest ‘that you might find useful 
slow movements from piano sonatas, some of 
the Chopin preludes, Ashford’s “Piano Volun- 
os (for use in Church Services), Vols. 

and 2,” “Sabbath Day Music” by Leon 
ison “Sabbath Echoes, Vol. 1,” by Carl 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc, 


‘Ex-dean of the pene ivante Chapter 0 of ine A. si lon 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Onily initials, or pseudonym given, will be publishe 


Sacred ‘Piano iy. 
red Musie the Whole 
and Instrumental), by 
“Church and Chapel Voluntaries for 
by A. G. Dreisbach. 


Will you please name a I 
preludes for a two-manual organ, 
worth while and of brilliant characte 
there any hymns with variations t 
suitable, and what operatic numbei 
use? My congregation wants “pep 


Ha 

A. Brilliant preludes, except on 
occasions, are rather unusual, as com 
of the more meditative type are mor 
priate and more likely to lead the e@ 
tion to a proper mood for the sery 
low. However, you might find the 
useful for the brilliant type 
fer: Festival Prelude on “Hin 
Faulkes; Jubilate Deo, by Silver ; 
Jenkins; et by "Jenkins ; Ba 
by Kinder; Alleluia (Baster),” b: 
Hosannah, by DuBois; Scherzoso, by 
Scherzoso, by Woodman; Grand 0 
Rogers ; Thanksgiving, by pont ea 

It is also rather unusual to use 
numbers as preludes, and, if you us 
we would suggest those of more a 
type for church use, such as: Pro 
the Cathedral, Wagner ; Blisabeth’s 
Wagner ; Pilgrim’s Chorus, Wagner ; 
Sublime, Swect Dvening Star, Wagner ; 
Handel. 

A number of arrangements of hy: 
are available, including the Choral 
of Bach, Brahms and Karg-Blert. 
others include: Holy, Holy, Holy, 
West; Missionary Hymn, J. A. West; 
Fideles, Lemare ; Lead Kindly | Light, 
Onward Christian Soldiers, Lemare } | 
of God goes forth, Whiting; Duke 
Whiting ; Meditation, “Come ye Disco 
Gillette. 4 

Some of the numbers we have sug 
be found in “Organ Album,” Lemare, 
Repertoire,” Orem, “Organist’s Offel 
Church and Recital,” Orem. 


Q. Please tell me where to pla 
ludes, if any are to be played, in 
hymns, congregational singing, solos, 
church songs.—B. M. R. 


A. There is no set place for the 
of interludes. If their use in ny, 7 
is desired, they might be introducec 
the singing of the last verse, W' 
recommend their use during the ace 
ment of regular solo numbers, the 
having arranged the interludes he 
desirable. 


Q. Will age kindly send me the 
addresses of the important Canadia 
builders? Also please tell me the 
ments of the Concert Organist.—R. B. C 


A. We are sending you by mail 
and address of the most prominent | 
builder of Canada. ‘= 
Some of the requirements for the 
organist include a facile “manual and 
technic; a keen sense of tone-color- 
and contrasts—ability to make 
changes in registration without in 
of rhythm, and qualification for 
programs with proper content and 
which necessitates a varied repertoir 
ferent schools and types of composi’ 


. I am playing @ small organ 
church, I hoe been teaching organ 
four years. The new pastor of o 
objects to the practicing of the pup 
the fact that some organ tuner advi 
that students practicing could cause 
an organ, particularly to the pedals. 
please advise me whether any dama 
done to the organ console or peda 
out malicious intent) by @ sincere 
who is seriously incorester and ft 
would not knowingly injure the o } 
so often run across people who "feed 
organ should be shut up between 
Is it better for an organ to be used 
allowed to be closed up from Sunday 
day?—D. M. C. 
A. We see no reason for the att 
your pastor, the advice given him 
tuner, nor for the idea of keeping 
closed from Sunday to Sunday. It 
that an organ might be harmed by 
quisitive and investigating youth, bu 
than that and the very slight natw 
due to use, we can see no obj 01 
employment of your organ for p: 
serious students. The fact that you. 
four years’ use of the instrument 
mishap should be evidence in y¢ 
Persons who are not familiar with su 
ters sometimes haye an unreasonable 
harm to an instrument, and it is — 
gretted that they are sometimes en 
in their fallacy by organ mechani 
know, or should know, that orgar 
harmed by judicious use, ; 
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dividual Numbers and Collections from the 
tslogs of ALL Publishers regularly carried 
stock to fill your needs promptly. 
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BAND BOOKS 


xcellent for Young Bands 

| U. T. D. BAND BOOK 
| 

j 


By L. P. Laurendeau 


Price, 30 cents, Each Part 


of the “March King’s’ Best 


SOUSA BAND BOOK 
By John Philip Sousa 


Price, 30 cents, Each Part 


Hizh Favor With Band Leaders 
THE R. B. HALL 
SUPERIOR BAND BOOK 


Price, 30 cents, Each Part 


Superior Compilation of Music for 
| Concert and Competition 
CLASSIC AND MODERN 
BAND BOOK 
Compiled and Edited by 
J.E. Maddy and Wilfred Wilson 


Price, 50 cents, Each Part 


BAND SELECTIONS 


itle and Composer Price 


he Harmonica W/izard—March—J. P. Sousa $0.75 
ea Gardens—James Francis Cooke...... 1.00 


to Triumph—March—D. Spooner..... 75 
fo Surrender—March—R. S. Morrison... .75 
heRoyal Welch Fusiliers March—J.P.Sousa .75 
alute to the Colors—March—B.R. Anthony .75 
illboard—March—John N. Klohr.....-. “75 
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R’S CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
; BOOK 


For High School and General Use 
no Acc., Pr. 65c. Other Parts, Pr. 35c Ea, 


SENIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
For School and Conservatory Use 
> , Pr. 65c. Other Parts, Pr. 35c. Ea. 


urch, Sunday School and Amateur Use 
Ace.,Pr.60c. Other Parts, Pr. 30c. Ea. 


THE LYRIC CONCERT 
COLLECTION 
For Orchestra 
Mano Acc., Pr. $1.00 Other Parts, Pr. 50c. Ea. 


ORCHESTRA PIECES 


Composer Price (Full Orch.) 


Overture—J. P. Laurendeau... .$0.95 
Venice Suite—Ethelbert Nevin. . 
eed— March Grotesque—Bliss- 


RY OF PROGRESS 
MARCH 
By John Philip Sousa 


+.+.--$0.75 Piano Solo... .$0.50 
+ 1.15 Piano Duet.... .60 


a 
ODORE PRESSER O. 
Publish u Dales 


4 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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BAND AND OrcHEsTRA DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 176) 


This and the dissimilar measure just be- 
fore letter L 


will call for very exact timing on the 
part of your players to secure precision. 

The four measures preceding letter B 
call for a decided ritardando as well as a 
diminuendo, while the transitory theme 
beginning at B necessitates a_ slightly 
slower pace than has prevailed up to this 
point. The two measures before C de- 
mand a very. broad ritardando and a 
slightly longer silence than is indicated 
by the quarter rest before taking up the 
next subject: 


Ex.4 


The second subject, or subsidiary 
theme, enters at C in the key of Bb major. 
This is a quiet, graceful theme in direct 
contrast to the brusque character of the 
first subject. A tempo of about 50 will 
be more nearly correct for the proper 


expression of this cantabile, song-like 

theme: 

Ex.5 oboe & Horn 

——_ het Een Sa 
S5 

pied 
4 ddd| dd 
ata 


The arranger has been inclined to over- 
look this portion of the overture, to create 
a feeling of heaviness, to obscure rather 
than clarify. This theme would probably 
be better if allotted only to oboe and 
horn for the first four measures, omitting 
the first clarinet and the euphonium for 
that space. A theme is often more effec- 
tively presented by a single voice than 
by three or four voices of varying quality. 
Throughout this quiet section it will be 
noted that the bassoon and bass clarinet 
are reinforced by the euphonium or bari- 
tone each time they are employed in an 
important melodic or contrapuntal frag- 
ment. 

At D the melody might be assigned to 
the flute and oboe for iour measures 


the first clarinet taking it up in the fifth 
measure. In such case the euphonium 
should likewise be omitted for the first 
four measures as the bass clarinet and 
bassoon will be sufficient to bring out the 
counterpoint against the flute and oboe. 
The ritardando before F should be made 


very broad—six beats in a measure. After 
a very decided diminuendo in the last 
measure a breath pause should be made 


before launching into the succeeding 
fortissimo resumption of the opening 
tempo. 


At letter H the quiet second subject is 
abruptly presented—necessitating a _ rite- 
nuto, or sudden slackening of the pace so 
as to attain the meno mosso tempo which 
this theme requires. The two measures 
following letter J call for a tremendous 
crescendo—particularly by the timpani— 
ending with a resounding thump at the 
opening of the third measure and_ fol- 
lowed by a crashing chord in the full 
band. 

At the reintroduction of the second 
subject in the key of Eb major (meno 
mosso after letter 17) a new voice might 
be introduced by assigning the melody to 
the English horn 


Ex.7 


Eng. Horn or Alto Sax. 


2d Cl. 


to be joined seven measures later by the 
third clarinets and first flute. In allotting 
the melody to the English horn, or other 
single voice, it will be necessary to re- 
duce the number of first and second clar= 
inets (playing the quarter notes arpeggio 
figure moving in opposite directions) to 
but one or two players to each part so 
as to preserve a proper balance. The 
parts being double, this would require 
either four or eight players. Lacking 
English horn, the alto saxophone should 
prove a pleasing voice at~this juncture. 

And why should not the bassoon be 
permitted to make a remark 


Ex.8 


Clars. 
R: 


the 
If the tremolo effect in the 
clarinets is produced softly the voice of 
the bassoon can be easily heard. It is 
advisable to omit the upper octave in the 
first clarinet or to transfer it to the flute. 

Following an imposing ritardando and. 


for once without being joined by 
euphonium ? 


crescendo, the principal subject is now 
presented in augmentation (3/2) and is 
proclaimed by the full band. 


This 3/2 maestoso moderato is soon fol- 
lowed by a resumption of 6/4 at a quicker 
tempo and, with a brief restatement of 
the opening subject, the overture comes 
to a close. A broadening out of the 
tempo in the second to the last measure 
and a prolongation of the half-note 
chords will serve to bring this stirring 
composition to a proper conclusion, 


“Tt is not true that the large majority of the listemng public is nat 
enamored of the finest music. If my four years of broadcasting have taught 


me nothing else, they have brought out that fact very definitely. 


Give the 


people the best and they will learn to appreciate it. Teach them that music 
is a language they can understand and they will love it and revel in it.” 


—WaALTER DAMROSCH, 
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SOUSA SAYS 


“Complete Conn 
equipment en- 
hances the mu- 
sical value of any 
band at feast 
50%."" 


SOUSA’S 


Choice 


and the choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. Conn Band 
Instruments offeroverwhelm- 
ing advantages to both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 
Easier to play. Magnificent 
tone. Many exclusive fea- 
tures yet they cost no more, 


Home Trial 
Easy Payments 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
marvelous new models. Or write 
us for free book and details of 
special home trial — easy pay- 
ment offer, Mention instrument, 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 

313 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


JONN 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


PLAY LIKE RADIO ARTISTS! 


LEARN the latest Jazz Effects, Runs, Tricks, Fills, Real 
“Blues” Playing, Player Piano Jazz, Weird Stunts, Effective 
Basses, Hot Playing, Modernistic Jazz, Vaudeville and Record 
Styles, Futuristic Harmony, etc. HUNDREDS of effects} 
MAIL COURSES for BEGINNERS or ADVANCED thru 
the quick, easy—*‘Slone’s Simplified System”. 
Write today for Free Booklet ‘‘Key to Success 
in Jazz’? and Special Low Prices. 
TEACHERS WANTED! Wonderful opportunity. 
New Loose Leaf method makes teaching easy and guaran= 
teesresults, Teach fullor parttime. Write for Special 
Teachers Proposition at once. 
SLONE SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 

Dept. G3 2001 ForbesStreet Pittsburgh, Pa, 


o you take advantage of the many 
excellent merchandising oppor- 


tunities which ETUDE Advertising 


Columns offer you? 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


LOWEST PRICES 
Send for 1932 Catalog 
H. A. WEYMANN & SON, Inc, 
Tenth and Filbert Sts. 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners, Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles. 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet, 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dept. E-3 
Philadelphia 


DURING 1932 
TRY EXCELSIOR 
FOR GREATER 

SUCCESS 

Free Catalog 


Excelsior Accordion Mfg. Co, 
337 Sixth Ave., New York City 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a complete course in 


JAZZ Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»>LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estasusHepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO & SON COunc 
CINCINNATI OHIO 
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NCORRECT left-hand position is the 
I most serious fault of violinists. It is 

the popular impression that in a con- 
servatory one can correct this at once. 
The student pays his tuition and does as 
the teacher says—or tries to say. And 
yet the teacher may be young, inexperi- 
enced, easy-going, and not too conscien- 
tious. In most conservatories there are 
pupil-teachers who do not always under- 
siand the importance of fundamental prin- 
ciples. One young girl who had studied 
several years abroad said to the writer: 
“IT wish I understood how to teach bow- 
ing. I can’t remember how I was taught.” 
So often a violinist, even though he has 
studied in good schools, is too young and 
inexperienced to teach. Often the virtuoso 
has no teaching instincts nor abilities. 

The fault of teaching too hard pieces 
to beginners is very often in evidence. The 
experienced teacher can tell at once what 
kind of a teacher a boy or girl has had 
by the suitability of the pieces which have 
been assigned to him or her. 

The most difficult kind of work is that 
of teaching in a secondary school or in a 
so-called “finishing” school. There one 
finds all kinds of pupils, those who have 
had country teachers, those who have no 
particular training, those who have had 
various “methods.” “My former teacher 
said nothing about that,” is a common re- 
mark among such pupils. They have a 
mistaken idea that a change of method 
means loss of time. In a certain school 
of this kind a pupil’s father who was a 
member of the board of trustees said, “My 
father doesn’t wish me to change my 
method.” She had studied eleven years in 
the school and had had seven different 
teachers in that time! She had no 
method. 

The most hopeless pupils are the ones 
who have heard no good playing or who 
have been praised so much that they think 
they play well. If the teacher can con- 
vince the pupils that they have faults, that 
these faults are remedial and that good 
playing is possible only if fundamental 
rules are followed, she has won the day. 
But this is not an easy thing to do. Many 
times the writer has been urged by the 
presidents of colleges to change methods 
gradually in order to conciliate the pupil’s 
parents who believe their daughter to be a 
full-fledged virtuoso. 


Faults of Intonation 
LAYING pieces beyond one's ability 
is a fault but there is a still greater 
one, poor intonation. There are pupils 
who never play absolutely in tune because 
they have never been made to do so at 
their lessons. The teacher should estab- 
lish a good course in intonation. Pupils 
should be taught to listen. The teacher 
must not play too much with the pupil. 
Bad intonation is a sure sign of bad teach- 
ing except in cases in which the pupil is 
tone-deaf. 
One of my pupils, after five years of 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 


By EpitH 


study, played out of tune. I sought the 
cause. She practiced her scales and ex- 
ercises. She sometimes played beautifully 
when I played with her. I found she 
had the imitative mind and that her hear- 
ing was seriously impaired by working in 
a mill ten hours a day. She could not 
concentrate on pitch. She was dulled by 
noise. 

The young pupil cannot be expected to 
interpret master pieces. We must wait 
for that. But he can acquire a funda- 
mental technic. 

Scales and arpeggios are the indispen- 
sables. The good taste required in inter- 
pretation becomes more evident with ma- 
turity. If he is very gifted, the pupil -will 
play with fine expression even while 
young. His musical instinct will not let 
him be led astray. 


We must now consider the , habit of 
playing in a slovenly manner, Slurring 
over passages, playing runs carelessly, 


playing out of time and drawing the bow 
in an inflated manner are common evi- 
dences of this. The pupil tires of the 
piece. And so the bad faults develop. 
When the piece masters the pupil it is 
time to drop it for a little while or analyze 
it, working on sections. 

Bad phrasing results quite often from 
a stiffening of the left hand. Grasping 
the violin tightly with the left hand is a 
bad fault which may be overcome, in the 
writer’s opinion, by a thorough study of 
the Laroux books. 

It is sometimes the case that the pupil 
has taken up position work too late. Her 
arm always feels the distance of the first 
position. It is well to begin with the third 
position in the second year. Then the pu- 
pils are not afraid of positions. 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


“C?hecking Up” on Bad Geaching 


L. WINN 


Too Little or Too Much Bow 


HERE ARE pupils who play with 

too little bow. A broad free bow- 
ing should be encouraged. A symphony 
orchestra man said to me recently: “Play- 
ing in the orchestra spoils me for solo 
work. I have to draw a long bow and 
play with a great deal of tone. My nu- 
ances are those of a symphony player. I 
do not get the delicate nuances of the 
soloist. Kreisler can do more with the 
upper half of his bow than I ever expect 
to do with my whole bow.” Yet the beauty 
and breadth of his playing made up for 
his faults. 

The pupil must not dictate. The teacher 
may refer to his own study. He may il- 
lustrate. But he must be master in his 
own studio. To conciliate the pupil means 
delay. Yet every pupil must be dealt 
with individually. A 

Many pupils wish to study artist pieces, 
those they have heard over the radio or 
at concerts. But to play a composition 
before one is technically and emotionally 
ready for it is dangerous. The tempta- 
tion is great, however, and unwise teachers 
teach artist pieces, but build no foundation 
under the musical structure. The deplor- 
able effect is overstrain, indifference and 
nervousness. 

One teacher gives every pupil the Men- 
delssohn “Concerto” regardless of grade 
and talent or advancement. This is to 
convince the public that her pupils are 
very well taught and go ahead rapidly. 
One teacher keeps the pupil on the Bruch 
“Concerto” for a year. Another spends a 
month on the Bach “Concerto in A minor.” 
It would be far better to spend a shorter 
time on the Bruch, supplementing it with 
the usual short pieces that delight the pu- 


pil, and a far longer time on the 

Ne pupil should play a concer 
public before he has mastered it. O 
other hand, too long study makes a_ 
stale. The only remedy therefore 
assign pieces well within the pupil's ¢ 


Memorizing 
LL PUPILS should play from14 
ory. One pupil of mine coul 
memorize. So she wrote down the 
five times and expected to memorize 
that way. The pupil who has truly 
orized a piece should be able to start 
where in the piece and play it wi 
notes. He should be able to analyze 
Many pupils consider they have 
orized a piece when they have learn 
part of it by heart. Even the gifted 
this mistake. A piece should be p 
many times to a few people befo: 
rendered on the stage. Great care 
taken that the fear complex is not 
veloped. early. To avoid this the 
must not play a piece in public until 
mastered. € 
If one has not the public gift the 
cedure is hard. Self-consciousness 
lack of concentration are difficult pro 
but ones that can be met. Confidenee 
poise are necessary. 
The teacher must exercise great 
in public recitals. The talented 
brought forward, it is true. Bu 
less talented must be on the pr 
sometimes. And one can use grol 
trios and quartets. The gifted mi 
take all the places on programs. 
the good will of the pupils and 
satisfying the school authorities, 
all pupils to work, and helping all 
to believe themselves capable of ( 
well are difficult tasks, but the true te 
can accomplish them. 


Gonal Barriers 


By CHARLES FINGERMAN _ 


Dip you ever hear of the tonal 1 
which exists in even the finest i 
ments? Ina poor violin it is reache 
quickly. We strive to produce a pi 


that warns us that we have reach 


fine our touch, how strong our vibré 
how flawless our bowing and left 
fingering. 

In even the most priceless violi 
can hear a splintering knock when b 
pressure becames too much for 
vibrational ability of the instrument 
it is not a danger sign, this sudde 
It merely means that we have touch 
tom, tonally speaking. We have 
the instrument’s sound resource: 


ETUDE 


MIE STUDY of two octave scales 
Mould be taken up just as soon as 
e student has a working knowledge 
third and fifth positions. Aside 
their great value for improving 
zon, scales in two octaves furnish 
bE shifting studies between the first, 
{jnd fifth positions and form the 
te of left-hand technic. 
as minor, in both harmonic 
dic forms, should first be made 
some such outline as the one fol- 
Fespecial stress being laid upon the 
at the two keys are related because 
hye the same signature. 


1h 


B3 


Relative Minor 

Same Two Forms 

key Harmonic | Melodic 

signature raise 7th |raise 6th 
and 7th 
ascending ; 

_ descend 

: without 

alteration 


Slvoid the usual confusion of terms 
#2 two forms of the minor scale it 
e well to point out that the melodic 
S)having no skip of an augumented 
| makes a better melody: thus the 
melodic.” Pupils understanding the 
triad in minor would easily 
he derivation of the other term, 


a. 9? 


bs | 4 
1 following Key Chart will give the 
le concise form, a grasp of the 
ip between keys: 


Key Chart 
Bed lats Sharps 
Mee 1412345 6 


pep BbpECGDAEB Ft 
© ¢ dae b fictet dt 
om C, the natural key, let the 
int up in fifths for the sharp 
in fifths for the flat keys, al- 
in mind the signature of 
ached. Now the teacher 
for the pupil, letting him 
then fills in the relative 
small letters below the 
als, the pupil again counting 
. Last of all the pupil 
chart in full, this proving 
blishing the key cycle in 
well as an interesting diver- 
usual lesson. 
scales should ‘be played in 
whole bows to each note. 
that the entire cycle of 
first in this manner, for 
slow practice can the young 
the scales without the aid 
udied in this way, they are 
mly rooted in the mind 
: been played from the 
They should also be done 
which tends to cover any 


@Ghree Notes 
By Mary 


three notes against two 
ving little device may be 


one key with the finger 
sunting steadily one, two, 

three. When the pupil 
of the beats, let him 
‘the triplets, counting 
ee or one, two, “n three, 
a time for the extra 


Scales in Cwo Octaves 


A Simplified Approach to a Neglected Subject 
By Ros Roy PEERY 


deviation from the correct pitch and thus 
hinders true intonation. 

With the key of C and its relative 
minor taken as a starting point, the sharp 
side of the chart should first be studied. 
The group of three scales, one major and 
both forms of the minor, makes a sufficient 
assignment for each lesson for the aver- 
age pupil. 


Fingering and Shifting 

ERTAIN general rules for fingering 

and shifting should be laid down. All 
two octave scales should start from the 
first position. The third position, when 
required, should be reached by the first 
finger on D of the A string, the fifth 
position by the first finger on C of the E 
string. This method reduces the difficulty 
of shifting to a minimum. Besides it 
does not require the use of the intermediate 
even positions. In descending, the first 
position should be reached by shifting on 
the E string, both from fifth and third 
positions. The open string should be used 
in ascending, the fourth finger, descending. 

Half of the major and minor scales can 
be played entirely within the first position, 
as follows: C, G, A, B, A flat and B flat 
major; a, b, g sharp, g, c and b flat minor, 
In the scales of C major and ¢c minor the 
fourth finger should be extended for the 
high C, which is a half-step out of the 
first position. In the g sharp minor scale, 
it will be necessary to use the first finger 
on the first two notes in succession, that 
is, g sharp and a sharp; but where other 
open-string sharps occur the fourth finger 
should be employed. 

The third position will be required for 
nine keys, as follows: D, E, E flat and D 
flat major; d, e, c sharp, d sharp and e 
flat minor. In E major and e minor the 
octave harmonic on the E string should 
be used, while, in E flat, major and minor, 
the fourth finger can easily be extended 
for the half-step. 

Only five scales will require the fifth 
position, F, F sharp and G flat major, and 
f and f sharp minor. If G flat major be 
studied, which is an enharmonic duplica- 
tion of F sharp, the fourth finger should 
be extended for the final tone. 

When the pupil has completed the entire 
cycle of keys in whole notes, first the 
sharps, then the flats, he is ready to take 
them up in the same order in the standard 
rhythm and bowing: 


rare a a ea 
n 0 


Here great flexibility is required to realize 
the proper smoothness and beauty of tone. 


Against wo 
E. McVey 


pupil play groups of two notes with a 
finger of the other hand on an octave 
lower or higher, playing the first of the 
two exactly on the count one, the second 
of the two notes exactly on the and or ’n, 
thus: 


1 1 1 
One, Two ’n Three 
1 1 


This is the simplest approach to the 
“three notes against two” problem, 
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In April 


THE ETUDE 
Music M Agazine 


will offer a superb zssue 


filled with unusual features 


APRIL ETUDE COVER 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


entertaining—instructive—enlightening 


No one is better equipped to discuss the subject of 
“Interpretation” than this eminent Russian pianist, 
one of the outstanding virtuosos of the present day. 


JOHN PHitie SOUSA 


The famous March King offers Erupr readers an- 
other delightful interview, this time on the subject 
of percussion in an article “The King of Instru- 


ments.” 


ELIZABETH RETHBERG 


This world famous metropolitan star offers a de- 
lightfully instructive discussion of “The Problems 


of the Singer”. 


Miss Rethberg is one of our best 


known operatic sopranos. 


Howarb HANSON 


In a most enlightening article, one of America’s 
foremost music instructors and composers, writes of 
“The Development of American Music”. 


CLaiR OMAR MUSSER 


All students of, and performers on, band and 


orchestra 


instruments will be 
Musser’s excellent treatise on the 


interested in Mr. 
“Marimba or 


Xylophone”—an increasingly popular instrument. 


FLORENCE LEONARD . 


Those who have been following Miss Leonard’s 
interesting orchestra articles know what to expect 
when she tells of “The Cleveland Orchestra.” 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


When seeking advice on the “Fine Art of Ac- 
companying” one can find no better authority than 
this widely-known composer and accompanist, than 
whom none can speak with better knowledge. 


And Many Other Features Including the New Juvenile Orchestra 
Score in the Music Section 


Violinists, 
Viola, 
*Cello and 


Bass 


Strings for 
Violin Viola 
Cello and | 
Double-Bass | 


er es 


Players 


Send for this new 
Booklet 


FIDDLESTRINGS 


If you have not already sent in 
yourname. It is yoursfor the ask- 
ing and incurs no obligation. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK CONN. 


STRING INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


Our string department is equipped to 


’ furnish the very best strings available for all 


instruments. We carry a complete line of the 
best American and Foreigm made strings and 
therefore enjoy the patronage of many well- 
known teachers and concert artists. Violinists, 
especially, find our string service unexcelled. 


A post-card request will bring you our 
catalog with detailed price listings. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTLER’S MASTER SCHOOL 


OF MODERN PIANO PLAYING 
WILL TEACH ANYONE TO PLAY 


SYMPHONIC JAZZ 


New and enlarged edition, 80 pages, handsomely 
bound in 4-color cover... Special price $1.50. 
... Send for circulars and teachers’ proposition. 


225 W. Kingsbridge Rd. BUTLER-MUSIC CO. New York City 


“To mothers.and fathers, I should like to say—some of the finest mem- 
ories of home life that your children will have tomorrow will be the mem- 
ories of music shared together. Gather around the piano often for singing. 


Have a family orchestra. 


Listen to your radio or your phonograph to- 


gether, with the idea of building for yourself a mutual interest in music 
appreciation,’—Mrs, Tuomas A. Epison. 
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Musical Jargon of the Radio Clarified 
(Continued from page 170) 


Romance (English; German, Romange, 
ro-mahi-tsuh; Italian, Romansa, ro-mahii- 
tsah) ; A name applied to compositions in 
which the sentiment is emphasized rather 
than the form. Thus, in the “Concerto 
in D minor” of Mozart, there is so much 
of tenderness and beauty in the second 
movement as to set it quite apart from the 
slow movements of his other concertos. 
Beethoven and Schumann created notable 
works in this form. 

eee rk 

Romance sans Paroles (French): A 
song without words, A term sometimes 
applied to instrumental compositions of a 
very song-like nature, such as the Lieder 
ohne Worte (German, Songs Without 
Words) of Mendelssohn. 

* Ok Ok Ok 

Romantic Music: Music in which the 
thought to be conveyed is more important 
to the composer than the form in which 
it is said. The classic composers, with 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert 
and Brahms at their head, brought musical 
form to perfection and prepared the way 
for the freer works of such followers as 
Schumann, Chopin, Weber, Berlioz and 
Liszt. 

x Ok Ok OX 

Rondo: (Italian, rahn-do): A composi- 
tion in which, originally, a principal theme 
occurred at least three times in the same 
key, with contrasting episodes between 
these. Mozart and Beethoven expanded 
these limitations so that the principal 
theme may appear in related keys and so 
that there is a considerable development of 
thematic material throughout the work. 

x * Ok OX 

Rota (Latin, ré-tah; 
English, rote): Literally, 
canon or round (which see). 


Italian, vot-ta; 
“a wheel.” A 
Any com- 


position with many repeats or frequent 


refrains. 
aE BR 


Round (English). Strictly defined, a 
round is a canon at the unison and so con- 
structed that when the parts are written 
over each other it forms a completed 
musical period. It thus differs in notation 
from the catch which is written out in a 
single line. 


6, And Tom comes last. 

To secure a correct cadence, the round 
must sometimes stop at a point other than 
the end of the line, in which case a pause 
is set over each note at this place but is 
observed only at the time of stopping. 

The oldest example extant is the famous 
English Siwner is icumen in, which has 
also the added distinction of ‘being the 
oldest known six-part composition, and 
one of the oldest known specimens written 


in what we now know as the major key. 
* x * OX 


Roundelay or Roundel (English): A 
rustic song, or ballad, with its refrain 
many times repeated. Also, a circular 
dance. 

x Ok Ok Ok 

(Music lovers and radio friends, who 
follow this monthly serics, will find in it 
a kind of illuminating course of musical 
appreciation, which will add enormously 
to the joys of “listening in.”) 


@are of the Piano 


By Iva DorsEy-JOLLY 


Wuen something gets wrong with the 
automobile it is immediately rushed to the 
repair shop. But after a piano is purchased 
it is thought ridiculous, in most homes, to 
spend any money on it for years. Until a 
short time ago pianos were kept shut up ina 
darkened parlor, the keys rarely seeing 
the sunlight. And the parlor was used 
only on special occasions. Now, since the 
piano sits in the bright living-room, it gets 
sunlight which helps so much to keep the 
keys white. The piano should be kept 
open at all times except when the room is 
swept and dusted and at night or during 
rainy weather. Pianos often stand right 
by a window and the window is left open 
during a rain. Then the owner wonders 
why the piano gets into bad shape when 
it is still practically new. 

No one, even though he claims to be a 
piano tuner, should be allowed to work on 
the piano unless he can show that he repre- 
sents a reliable firm. If the piano needs 
tuning one should get the company from 
which the piano was purchased to send 
their tuner, The members of one small 
village, when they want their pianos tuned, 
get as many as five or six to agree to have 
the work done. Then these five write to 
a standard piano house in the nearest city. 
With the promise of so many engagements 
a tuner will readily come up. 

The following “tips” on the care of the 
piano came from a standard piano manu- 
facturer. The keys may be washed with 
a small cloth wrapped over the first finger 


and moistened just a little with alcohol. It 
should be rubbed only over the white keys. 
The black keys or the varnished part of 
the piano should not be touched. Then a 
strip of white felt should be laid over the 
keys the length of the keyboard to keep 
them white. To prevent the strings from 
rusting one-half pound of unslacked lime 
may be placed in the bottom of the piano. 

The piano should be tuned twice a year 
to keep it in perfect condition. Some good 
authorities say that a tuning once a year 
will be sufficient to retain good tone and 
harmony. 

Chemical preparations on the market for 
polishing pianos put a gloss on the surface 
but in the long run do great damage to the 
delicate varnished wood. A simple and in- 
expensive polish that may be used consists 
of 7/8 lemon oil and 1/8 turpentine. This 
is for highly polished surfaces. For dull 
finish or semi-gloss finish 2/3 crude oil and 
1/3 turpentine may be used. 

The process is as follows: take a small 
piece of cheese cloth and apply this oil 
sparingly. Use one yard of cheese cloth 
and wipe it off until it is thoroughly dry. 
Whenever purchasing cheese cloth get the 
best quality. This should not cost more than 
twelve or fifteen cents a yard. Always 
rinse the cheese cloth before using in luke- 
warm suds, in order to remove the starch. 
When through polishing the piano, the 
cheese cloth may be washed and used a 
number of times. A piano cared for in this 
way will last twice as long. 


“Things printed can never be stopped. They are like babies baptised; 
they have a soul from that moment, and go on forever.’—MerepITH. 


Halal lal le 


to say that this is impossible. 


publications.) 


German “Stradivarius.” 

Mrs. R. B. D.—Your violin is evidently a 
German copy of a Stradivarius, as your letter 
states that the violin was made in Germany 
under the name of Antonius Stradivarius. 
You cannot go by the date on the label in 
computing the age of an imitation Cremona 
violin, since these labels are counterfeits of 
the originals. The chances are that your 
violin is a factory-made imitation of no great 
value. 2—August Gemiinder and Sons, 119 
W. 42nd Street, New York City, could appraise 
your violin for you. . 


Piano with Violin Study. 

W. Dw F.—It is difficult to advise you be- 
cause you do not state your age or whether 
you are studying for the profession or merely 
for pastime. As you like the violin better 
than the piano, why not study the violin for 
a few months and see whether your prefer- 
ence for this instrument is permanent? May- 
be, after the novelty wears off, you would 
decide to go back to the piano on which you 
have a five-year start. If you have plenty of 
time for practice, you might try studying 
both instruments. However, if you are study- 
ing for the profession, it is best to become 
a specialist on some one instrument, even if 
you devote a limited amount of time to others. 


Evaluation Impossible. 

S. C.—I cannot find the name of the maker, 
among those recorded as famous violin mak- 
ers, and cannot, therefore, give you any idea 
of the value of your violin. The An. on your 
label stands for Anno eee The figures 
“19” are the first two figures of the year 
when the violin was made. The maker should 
have added two more figures, thus indicating 
the exact date. As you live within a few 
miles of New York City, I would advise you 
to take the violin there and show it to a 
dealer in old violins, who could give you an 
idea of what it is worth. 


Studies for Beginners, 

HE. L.—Probably the next best book to take 
up would be “Hasiest Elementary Method for 
the Violin, Op. 88,’ by Wohlfahrt. The 
studies in this book all have accompanying 
second violin parts, which you can play on 
the violin or piano, along with your children. 
The studies, when both parts are played, form 
pleasing duets, and are invaluable for teach- 
ing beginners to play in time. After this 
work you could take up the ‘Kayser Studies, 
Op. 20, Book 1,’ with your pupils. 


What a Boy Likes. 

D. D.—It is sometimes quite difficult to in- 
terest a twelve-year-old boy in his violin, 
when, as you say, his head is full of sports 
and other matters. Every pupil presents a 
different problem. Some can be_ interested 
in their lessons in some ways, and others in 
other ways. Your idea of having him play in 
Sunday School is a good one and will in- 
erease his interest. It will also’ help very 
much if you have him play violin solos, no 
matter how simple, in Sunday School, or at 
little social gatherings. Such things whet the 
ambition of young violin students, There 
are also two powerful helps in increasing a 
pupil’s. interest—reward and punishment. 
Have his parents reward him with little 
treats, if be gets his lessons well, and de- 
prive him of privileges and things that he 
likes, if he does not. The parents must_co- 
éperate with you in this matter. Have him 
read the lives of the violinists, and interest- 
ing books about the violin and violinists, and 
have him attend as many concerts and musi- 
cal events as he can. 2—Playing scales, ar- 
peggios and simple melodies will improve 

8S ear. 


Concerto in Jazz. 

¥F. M. G.—*“The Violin Concerto in Jazz,” 
as performed in radio programs of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company of New York, 
is not a composition of mine, but of my son, 
Robert W. Braine, pianist-composer, of the 
National Broadcasting Company. You will 
be supplied with the information you need 
by addressing him at 39 Bast 65th Street, 
New York City. 


Ceruti Violin. 

J. P.—Probably it would be best for you 
to take up the Kayser “Studies” (3 books), 
Op. 20, next, following which you could take 
up the Kreutzer “Etudes.”’ By all means study 
the Schradieck ‘Scale Studies” also, 2—If 
possible try to find a good teacher. I fear 
you will not get very far, studying alone. If 
there is no violin teacher in your town, maybe 
you could take weekly trips to the nearest 
large city.. 83—There are two violin. makers 
of considerable note named Ceruti, Giovanni 
Battista Ceruti, and his grandson, Enrico 
Ceruti, both of Cremona (Italy), Both made 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE , 
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No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full nan 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publish 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Htude consists of w 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We 
The actual violin must be ewamined. The 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the reat mé 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers 
be obtained from the advertising columns of the HWtude and other 43 


ae 
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On the basis of these, 


excellent violins which are val 
Read advice to the owners of old 
the head of this column. 


Seales. 

D. E. W.—You could not do bette 
get Schradieck’s scale studies for } 
work. All the fingering is carefull 
This work contains the scales, né¢ 
single notes but in double stops as 
taves, thirds and sixths. The chrom: 
are also given. 


Orchestral Preparation, 
N. D. C.—The best work along 
you mention would be “The Moder 
aster, a Complete Course of 
Studies for Advanced Violinists, 
Books, the Classic Era, the Roma 
and the Modern Era.” The pro 
this work says that it is a “rep 
collection of difficult, prominent 
acteristic violin passages selected 
Symphonic and operatic works of 
celebrated composers.” This worl 
of violin passages only, and there 
companiment, 2—The following 
supply much of the information 
require : “Famous Violinists and F 
by Phipson ; “The Violin, Its Fam 
and Imitators,” by Hart; “Old Vi 
Their Makers,’ Fleming; “Music an¢ 
by Haweis; ‘Famous Violinists ( 
and Yesterday,” by Lahee; “Bow Ma 
and Use,’ by Saint George, 3—Yo 
doubt find these works and others « 
character in the public library of yo 


De Beriot. 

I. O. L.—I should judge that the 
quently played violin concertos by 
are the “Ivirst”’ and “Seventh.” 
who has mastered Kreutzer shoul 
to play them. 


To Appraise a Violin. 
J. C—The maker about whom y 
is modern and made violins of 
grades which are quoted at retail 
to $250 and different prices bety 
this reason it would be pure gues 
me to try to set_a price on your vi 
out seeing it. 2-—-You cannot buy 
by name only and be reasonably 
ting a good one, as you can a Fr 
tain pen or an auto. Each violi 
judged solely on its individual rx 
Since you are not an expert ju 
you will have to take the word o 
dealer for the quality of the violi 
chase. As you live near a large | 
there is a symphony orchestra, I 
vise you to go there and hunt up 
the violinists of the symphony — 
They will give you the addresses 
dealers in violins, from whom yi 
= be able to get the inforn 
esire. ‘ 


Recital Program, 

F. P. R.—I haye examined the 
your approaching recital with i 
think you are wise to open wi 
Franck sonata. Sonatas are 
what heavy for a_ miscellaneo 
and, as a rule, are better appre 
beginning of a program when 
is fresh. Always reserve brillian 
and those with a large technical 
the last part of a recital program, 
audience has become somey ai 
needs to be roused, In your elo: 
probably it would be better to ¢ 
order so that the Siebesfreud b 
would be the last number on the 
The Liebesfreud is a_ suitable m 
which to send the audience home 
humor, as most people know it 
it. Moreover it is popular with 


Kiimbl Make, bs 
J. E. S—Johann Andreas Ki 
violins in Munich, Germany, in 
century. He was not what yo 
a famous maker, but made some 
of fair quality. t find 
by this maker listed in> r 
American dealers in old 
all of the larger Am on 
achion of ue 
eserving an & pape 
governing the ower ; 
vary so greatly, your ré 
to ‘write to these schools, as 
necessary information, — . 


; ncomplete Addresses 


J answers to inquiries from 
wing friends have been returned 
fice, because of either insuffi- 
incorrect addresses given: 

Hopwood, London, Ontario, 


th BE. Evans, Tucson, Arizona; 
owell, 1149 Josephine, Denver, 


© correspondents will send their 
or corrected addresses, we 
wery glad to forward their 
hem. Letter writers should be 
‘ery careful about giving their 
diiresses, including street and 


tve also inquiries signed: A, B.; 
aP.; EB. L.; F. W.; and an un- 
Bingquiry from Farwell, Texas. 

| please, the instructions at 
of each Question and Answer 


ames for Seale Notes—Profit- 
Study Books—No. 6, Bach’s 
art Inventions. 

\@) Are the following correct names 
himovable and stationary scales—movy- 
> re, me, fa, sol, la, ti, do, station- 
at, ve, ri, me, fa, fi, sol, si, la, li, 
(b) I would very much appreciate 
of books you consider profitable for 
ught singer to read, as you promised 
in the August, 1931, Erupp. (c) 
lain these first few measures of 
ch’s three-part Inventions: 


Allegro moderato .m.d-= 104 


ght Vine connecting two notes in 
elefs mean the same as the dot- 
. C., Pennsylvania. 
able do system: do, re, mt, fa, 
The designation, ‘‘movable,” 
or the first note of the scale. 
or scale, whether in the key of 
p wece, D, Db, BH, Eb, F, 
or Cb, all have do for the initial 
six following names as given 
hat the seyenth note should 
The syllable ti which you give 
ie tonic-sol-fa system of names, 
employed universally. The list 
qualify as “stationary” is er- 
belong to the notes of the 
(6b) “The Art of the 
son (Scribner) ; “Interpre- 
” Greene (Macmillan) ; ‘Cor- 
of Classical Singing,” Max 
op) “Speech in Song,” 
ciation for Singers,’ Alexander 
) There is very little to be said 
little invention, written in 
rood contrapuntal imitation 
ting in the key of E major, 
ith measure into C# minor, 
© twelfth measure, into B ma- 
meanders its way peacefully 
until twelve measures from the 
riginal key is finally resumed. 
lines or dots are used to 
of the parts, they amount 
That is, they indicate the 
part to another. 


ome Time Indications. 
the correct MM. speeds of 
compositions: Preludes 
23, 24, 25, also No. 33 of 
“s “Rifty Studies??—W. I. S., 
b N ork. 

16, J = 120; No. 18, 
rf 104; No. 22, J = 66; 
66; No. 24, | = 523 No. 25, 
Cramer’s “Fifty Studies,” No. 


- 


Time—HOW to Count 


the chief species of time? 
junted? 3. Where do the ac- 
the different species sus- 
?—Inquirer. ‘ 
d triple, that is, two beats 
beats in a measure. 
bar) having two beats of 
termed binary (duple) 
ving three beats of eqnal 
ternary time (triple) ; 
g four equal beats are 
ry. The time-beats are de- 
-aceents in each measure: 
r. In binary time and in 


Conducted by 
ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Ma _f Tt a ge : i 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
d address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


triple time the strong accent occurs on the 
first (or down) beat of a measure; while 
in quaternary, or quadruple time, there is a 
secondary or lighter accent on the third 
beat of the measure. These different kinds 
of time are indicated by the signs (numbers, 
fractions of a whole-note) placed at the be- 
ginning of a piece or of a movement; and 
they are usually referred to by their fig- 
ured denomination. For example in duple 


i . ngs), Ging BF : 
time there are: 7 (99); ¢ (3 ¢)i 


2 £0) hs ts 

2 ( d J eee egthig:ij ne Louse the: fe. 
ures indicate the time value of the meas- 
ure and the exact duration of each beat. 


In triple time there are: 2 (6 66), three 


whole-notes, or simple triple time; 3 


Gl aie ay in half-notes ; 4, three-quar- 
isos Hes eR Nae NC Ss. 
Pe OLeS a gt d oi Z is a of): 
three eighth-notes. In simple quaternary or 
quadruple time there are: +, (@@@ 6); 


four whole-notes, or simple quaternary, or 
quadruple time. 


Common Time? 
Q. Would you explain this time to me 


c ? I really cannot understand it! I thought 


it was the same as common time, and gave 
each measure four counts. But I have been 
told recently that it is equivalent to + time. 
I just do not wnderstand it! I would be so 
glad if you would explain it to me, for it is 
the only time that I do not understand.— 
Mrs. C. F., Hooperstown, Iinois. 

A. You have not been far wrong when 
you looked upon the time as common time. 
Indeed some theorists have classed it as 
double common time. How you should count 
it depends upon the pace of the movement. 
as indicated by the name given to it. For 
instance, presto, allegro and moderato are 
all to be played as two half-notes to a 
measure. Molto allegro, or prestissimo would 
be counted one beat to a measure. Whereas 
andante molto, lento and adagie would have 
four beats to a measure. 


How to Beat Time. 
Q. What is the correct way to beat time? 
—Mrs. C. F., Hooperstown, Illinois. 


A. The leader or conductor of an orches- 
tra, or of a ehoir, beats the time either with 
his hand or with a baton, as follows. A 
measure having two beats (or counts) will 
receive two beats, one down and one up. A 
Measure of three beats will receive three: 
one down, one to the left, one up. Notice, 
however, that the direction of the second 
beat depends upon the position of the con- 
ductor. If he is standing facing the musi- 
cians, his second beat will be given to the 
right, so that it may not be masked by his 
body; otherwise it will be beaten to the 
left. A measure of four beats will receive 
four: down, left (or right), right (or left), 
up—according to the relative positions of 
the conductor and the chorus (or instru- 
mentalists). 


How to Recognize the Key of a Piece 
at a Glance. 

Q. How may one know the key of a 
piece without delay and by simple observa- 
tion? I always find it very difficult to de- 
termine the key at first sight. Please tell me 
the best and quickest way.—‘Do, Mi, Sol.” 


A. 1. Look at the very last and lowest 
note in the bass of the composition. This is 
the keynote, major or minor, of the piece. 
Compare it with the key-signature, at the 
beginning of the piece: if they are the same, 
the composition is in that note major; if 
they are not the same, it will be seen that 
this bass-note is a minor third below the 
key-signature. For example, the signature 
has three flats, indicating the key of E flat; 
but the last and lowest bass note of the 
piece is C. This is the key-note, or C minor, 
of which the major keynote is E flat or do. 
Note well that the minor key-note is always 
la, the minor third below the major do. 
Notice also that the flattest note of the 
minor scale is always fa and that the 
sharpest note is always si (sol sharped), 
and that between the two notes, the flattest 
(fa) and the sharpest (si), you bave an 
augmented second (practically a minor 
third). Thus in this key of C minor, you 
have the notes la, ti, do, re, mi, fa, si#, la. 

2 APRS :6 at 8 
This is the harmonie scale of A _ minor, 
of which the flattest note is fa (or the 
minor sixth), and the sharpest note is si 
(sol #, or the major seventh of the scale 
of G minor). So that in the harmonic minor 
seale we have a minor third from the 
key-note rey a minor sixth from the 
key-note, (la-fa) and a major seventh from 
the key-note (la-si, or sol #), ascending and 


(Continued on page 218) 
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CHICAGO 


Thirty-seventh Annual 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks : June 27 to August 6, 1932 


You will be sure to find instruction which is exactly suited to your purposes, in the seventy 
eight courses of the summer curriculum, all earning credit toward Certificates, Diplomas, and 


Degrees. 


You may be certain, too, that you will advance rapidly in your chosen subjects, under the 


guidance of artist instructors. 


You will be inspired by the recitals, concerts and operatic productions which make Chicago 


’ 


one of the world’s greatest music centers. 


You will form many new and lasting friendships. Your outlook will be broadened by contact 
with students, musicians and teachers from all parts of the country, representing all phases 


of the musical profession, 


Write today for a complete Summer Session Catalog. Some of the outstanding features of the 


Summer Session are mentioned below. 


FACULTY: 150 teachers, including many 
of national and international renown. 
STANDING: Chartered by State of 
Illinois, accredited by Chicago Board of 
Education, Illinois State Examining Board, 
and Federal Government. 


LOCATION: On the 
Chicago. Unparalleled cultural advantages 
and summer time recreations—libraries, 
museums, art galleries, theatres, parks, 
bathing, boating, tennis, golf. 


EQUIPMENT: More than one hundred 
studios, practice rooms, class rooms, 
lecture and recital halls. Mason and 
Hamlin grand pianos. Three- and four- 
manual Moller organs. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION: In Piano; 
Voice; Violin; Church, Concert, Theater 
and Radio Organ; Dramatic Art; Dancing; 
"Cello; Wind Instruments; Theory; Com- 
position; Languages. 

SPECIAL CLASSES: Piano Master Class, 
conducted by Sidney Silber. Violin Master 


Class, by P. Marinus Paulsen. Vocal 
Technic and Repertoire Class, by Else 
Harthan Arendt. Piano Normal and 
Teaching Repertoire Class for teachers of 
piano, and students preparing to teach. 
Other classes in Ear Training; Harmony; 
History and Appreciation of Music; 
Orchestra Conducting; Choral Conducting; 
Accompanying; Ensemble Playing; Lan- 
guages; Stage Deportment; and Science of 
Human Relationships. 

CLASS PIANO METHOD: Teacher- 
training course in class method of teaching 
piano—with Certificate. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: Depart- 
ment headed by leading Chicago Public 
School supervisors. Special courses for 
supervisors. Under-graduate courses lead- 
ing to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
BAND CONDUCTING: Four-weeks 
course given jointly by Victor Jean Grabel, 
conductor of Chicago Concert Band, and 
Edward Meltzer, former conductor of 
Northwestern University Band. 

RADIO CLASSES: Conducted by Hen- 
ry Francis Parks, staff artist of WCFL, with 
complete microphone and amplifying 
equipment. 
RECORDINGLABORATORY: 
Phonograph records may be made for 
nominal cost in School recording labora- 
tory, as aid to study. 


lake-front of- 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, DE- 
GREES: Summer courses lead to Teachers’ 
Normal Certificates; are fully credited 
toward Diplomas and Degrees; and are 
correlated with winter courses. Previous 
studies evaluated and applied toward 
requirements. Facilities for winter season 
extension studies make possible rapid 
progress'in earning credits. 
SCHOLARSHIPS: Series of full and 
partial summer scholarships sponsored by 
Alumni Association, on competitive basis. 
FINANCIAL AID: Advanced students 
beginning upon courses lasting two years or 
more may teach in Chicago Branches of 
School to help defray expenses, as soon as 
qualified. Summer courses are provided to 
help applicants qualify quickly for such 
teaching. 

DEFERRED TUITION PAYMENT: 
Arrangements may be made for deferred 
payment of a portion of Summer Session 
tuition, if necessary. 

EXTENSION FACULTY MEMBER- 
SHIPS: Granted to competent teachers 
after Summer Session attendance, enabling 
them to offer their students courses leading 
to Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas 
issued by School through Extension Depart- 
ment. 

RECITALS: Series of twelve recitals by 
members of artist faculty and artist 
students; admission free to summer 
students. 

CONCERTS, OPERA: Open-air grand 
opera by Ravinia Opera Company, and 
symphony concerts by Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, at Ravinia Park. 
VACATION EXCURSIONS: Series of 
six excursions conducted by School for 
summer students, on Saturday afternoons, 
including boat trip on Lake Michigan, 
automobile tour of Chicago parks, visits to 
Field Museum, Art Institute, Tribune 
Tower, Adler Planetarium, Shedd Aquar- 
ium, and a Ravinia Opera party. 
DORMITORY: Living accommoda- 
tions available at moderate rates in Sher- 
wood Dormitory, or in private homes, 
Y. W. C. A., Eleanor Clubs. 
TUITION FEES: Tuition fees are mod- 
erate. 

ADVICE ON PLANS: Address your 
request for Catalog to Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Sherwood Music School, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, who will be 
glad to give you personal advice on any 
point in connection with your plans for 
Summer Session attendance. 
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WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST AND MASTER TEACHER 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


MME. DELIA VALERI 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER TEACHER OF SINGING FAMOUS VIOLINIST A 


WESLEY LAVIOLET 


LEON SAN 


WELL KNOWN COMPOSER AND THEORY 


M 


MASTER PIANIST, CRITIC, TEACHER DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGING ¥ 
Only Members of the Faculty and Guest Teachers (.) Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
PIANO VOICE CHURCH Al 
Adelaide Anderson Cleo M. Hiner Aurelia Arimondi -Helen R. Marshall OR 
Alma Anderson Daisy Hoffman Elizabeth Aupperle -Laura T. Martin Gharles 1 
Maurice Aronson Mabel Wrede Hunter Arch Bailey «Pauline C. Morris @: Gordons 
Vera Kaplun Aronson *Sarah Isaacs Blanche Barbot Jessie W. Northrop 
Willa Bee Atkinson Bernice Jacobson O. Stuart Barker +Ralph Page 
Viola Cole Audet Myra Seifert Johnson Frances Hovey Bergh -Lillian H. Polley 5 
Lawrence Beste Evelyn M. Koch Nina Bolmar Frantz Proschowski 
«Elsie Barge Max Kramm -Eva Brown Graham Reed _ 
-Mary Rives Brown Grace Levinson Gordon Campbell Alvene Resseguie MOVING 
Hannah Braverman Sara Levee Faye Crowell | -Helen Olin Roberts OR 
«June Tracy Cain Mollie Margolies -Ella Ann Davies Camille Robinette 
Julia Lois Caruthers «Alice Brown Marshall *Lola Gibson Deaton Elizabeth Schmidt Charles H. 


Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Dorothy Crost 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Mary E. Daniels 


e 


Della Tully Matthews 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
«Maurice Mount 
Laura Neel 

Prudence Neff 


-Mrs. Forrest Nixon 


Herman DeVries 
Cornelia Dungan 

eL. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Nellie Gardini 
«Maude Gutzmer 


-Marie DeWild Scott 
-Estella A. Striplin 
Blanche Slocum 

G. Magnus Schutz 
«George Sutton 
John Thomas 


Helen Gree 


Dorothy Desmond Myrtle L. Oglesbee Mabel Sharp Herdien Mary W. Titus VIOLO 
«Marjorie Dwyer -Mrs. Hal Holt Peel *Ethel Louise Howard Isaac Van Groye . Goldie Gra 
eEvalie Martin Fisher Lillian Powers *Roy E. Jarman Mme. Delia Valeri 

Loretta Ford Alexander Raab «Margaret MacConachie «Rennie Pedersen Walsh 

Frances Frothingham Bess Resseguie eEmily McKnight Vernon Williams 
-Helen Gannon Rose Sorkin 

Rudolph Ganz Neda Z. Steele VOCAL COACHING < 

Ruby Ginsburg *Estella A. Striplin Blanche Barbot Gordon Campbell Florence Demorest HARMONY, 

Helen Greenebaum «Mrs. L. I. Taylor TION, COU 

Gertrude Gahl Vera Talbot VIOLIN ORCHES 

Hyacinth Glomski Frank O. Thompson eWard Baker eJohn C. McKenzie CANON A 

Lela M. Gore -Annette Walsh Lois Dyson Rachel Major 

Albert Goldberg Jane Waterman Max Fischel Harry H. Ryan Gustay Dur 

Elizabeth Guerin C. Gordon Wedertz Maurice Goldblatt Leon Sametini Laura D. H 

Glenn Dillard Gunn Merle McCarty West «Nan Gordon Mary Towbin Wesley LaV 

Myrtle Hahn *Elisabeth J. Wiley Guy Hartle Anah Webb Jane Water 

Eudora B. Harbers *Gertrude Williamson Ray Huntington Michel Wilkomirski Franklin M 
«Jewell Harned «Esther Mills Wood Christian Lyngby Jacob Wolf Nellie J. M 


DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women 
in college building. Piano furnished free with each room. 
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Early reservation necessary. 
y 
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FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 12 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUN 


Many self-help opportunities such as radio, movie-theatre, concert, chur 
accompanying and part time positions are available to students in { 


Placement Bureau. 


“NATIONAL AND. STATE ACCREDITED 


CHICAGO MU 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (SHAS? MUSAL) CHICAGO, ILL. 
EN 2 ed es 2 eM aed a 2 eM pede eM 


BON 


TEACHERS 


HE-INTERPRETATION 

| CLASSES 
Vocal 

rl chowski 

di, Valeri 


| Violin 
ntini 
(komirski 


15’? TRAINING COURSES 
Vocal 


Fe ek af ep ie i i es a a sy cape leap le 


NELLIE GARDINI 


PROMINENT VOICE TEACHER 


CHURCH AND CHORAL COURSE 
C. Gordon Wedertz 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BATON AND CHORAL CON- 
DUCTING 

W. Otto Miessner 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
ellie J. Moench 
W. Otto Miessner 


DRAWING AND CORRELATIVE ART 
Jewell Baker 


CREATIVE MUSIC INSTRUMENTS 
Nellie J. Moench 
eJewell Baker 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
-Walton Pyre 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Lauretta McInerney-O’Brien 
Zerna Ruben 
-Aileen Tye 
*Helen Striblen Pyre 
Viola Roth 
Rose Schwartz 
Emma Alexander 
-Dayid W. Gavin 


CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA 
Mabel L. Howatt 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
-Paul Boepple 
Eleanor Harris Burgess 


SSION—MAY 16 TO JUNE 95—SIX WEEKS 
) SESSION—JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6—MAJOR SESSION—SIX WEEKS 
ESSION—AUGUST 8 TO SEPTEMBER 17—SIX WEEKS 


a RMAN DEVRIES 


COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


| MAX FISCHEL 


VIOLIN TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR 


GRAHAM REED 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS 


PS [PLIES [PEs es 
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FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


MASTER TEACHER OF IMPROVISING 


ARCH BAILEY 


NOTABLE SINGER AND TEACHER 


PAUL BOEPPLE 


MASTER EXPONENT OF DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
eMargaret Streeter 


DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, 
Eccentric, Interpretative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 


ACCOMPANYING (Voice, Violin, 
Opera) 
Isaac Van Grove 
Blanche Barbot 
Gordon Campbell 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Franklin Madsen 
Gustav Dunkelberger 


IMPROVISING 
eFrederick Schlieder 


SOLFEGGIO 
EAR TRAINING 
Franklin Madsen 


SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA 
LEADERS’ COURSE 

CLASS INSTRUCTION IN BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 

BAND AND ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTING 

SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
ORGANIZATION 

Oscar W. Anderson 


ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC 
°Wm. Braid White 


PIANO TUNING COURSE 
George W. Thompson 


STRING AND PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Leon Sametini 


Michel Wilkomirski 


SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, CORNET 


Edmund Newmeyer 
eW. E. Beckhart 


TRUMPET 
Thomas D’Onofrio 


HARP 
Alberto Salvi. 
Clara Thurston 


FRENCH 
Elizabeth Recht 


ITALIAN 
Amedeo Nobili 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Teachers from Loyola University 
(Chicago) 


All orchestral instruments not named above are taught by members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


WR += 


ELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


ferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required knowledge, fulfill residence requirements, and pass 


satisfactory examinations. 


Minimum requirements in Summer Bulletin. 


Wi «= 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director 
CARL KINSEY, President 


LEON SAMETINI 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


COMPLETE SUMMER BULLETIN OR YEAR BOOK ON REQUEST 
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Toa 


private 
piano 
teacher 
who 


would like to give pupils 


real 
conservatory 


training 


Piano teachers who are satisfied with 
routine lesson-giving will not be inter- 
ested in this announcement. 


It is intended for ambitious, progres- 
sive teachers, with good musical back- 
ground, and who are not content merely 
to “give lessons,’ but would like to 
give their pupils real conservatory train- 
ing. 


A limited number of such teachers 
will be chosen to receive appointments 
to the Extension Department Faculty of 
the Sherwood Music School. 


Among other privileges which they 
will enjoy through their affiliation will 
be: 


A complete set of the New Sher- 
wood Music School Text, FREE, for 
their personal use. This Text in- 
cludes 168 Theory Lessons; as well 
as 100 Piano Exercises, 136 Piano 
Studies, and 98 Piano Compositions, 
all selected and annotated by artist 
members of the Faculty. 


The right to use this Text in giving 
real conservatory training to their 
pupils, including Ear Training, Har- 
mony, History of Music, Form and 
Analysis, Appreciation and other 
conservatory subjects, leading to 
Teachers’ Certificates and Diplomas 
issued by the School. 


A free term of Normal Instruction 
at the Main School, to be taken at 
their convenience. 


The privilege of working for and 
earning, without cost, their own 
Teacher's Certificate and Diploma, 
through the Extension Department 
of the School. 


If you would like to be one of the 
teachers selected for these appointments, 
without any investment on your part, 
fill in and mail the Coupon below, for 
a Questionnaire on which you may state 
your qualifications. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Kindly send me a Questionnaire. 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


Recorps AND Rapio 


(Continued from page 174) 


secure in its heroic delineation. Although 
this is true, one cannot claim that Victor’s 
recording of this symphony, as played by 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
under Mengelberg’s direction, album 115, 
does this eminent conductor entire justice 
as regards his reading of this work. Per- 
haps it is the recording which fails, for it 
lacks the spacious quality of the concert- 
hall behind the music, which is to be found 
in the Brunswick set of the “Eroica.” But 
whereas Pfitzner, who also conducts this 
set, brings out the heroic vitality and emo- 
tion of the score, particularly in the first 
and fourth. movements, he fails miserably 
in his sluggish reading of the Funeral 
March. Were Mengelberg excels, giving 
us its eloquent poetry with due sentimen- 
tality. In many ways, this new set will 
probably prove the most satisfactory one, 
as the extreme carefulness—one could say 
stolidness—of his conception is consistant 
with its Teutonic spirit. The “Eroica,” 
it will be remembered, is the first of Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies which is entirely Teu- 
tonic in its spirit. 


Waldstein Sonata 


NOTHER Beethoven work recently to 
engage our attention on the records is 
his “Waldstein Sonata, Opus 53,” This 
very popular piano composition is engag- 
ingly performed by Frederick Lamond who 
has been aptly termed an ideal interpreter 
of Beethoven’s piano sonatas (Victor discs 
11144-45-46). It is interesting to remem- 
ber, in connection with this work, that 
Beethoven who was a great lover of na- 
ture wrote this sonata after having been 
inspired by the same countryside as gave 
rise to the “Pastoral Symphony.” It was 
written in 1804 during a sojourn in the 
country, apart from Vienna. The first 
movement, we find, gives just such a feel- 
ing of well-being as does a brisk walk in 
the open. The appellation of “Waldstein” 
comes from its dedication to Count Wald- 
stein, a friend of Beethoven’s. 

From a pianistic standpoint, the tran- 
seriptions of Bach’s organ compositions, to 
be found in Columbia album 166, are out- 
standing from the standpoint of record- 
ing. The fidelity with which they repro- 
duce this instrument is amazing. Percy 
Grainger who plays the recordings that 
comprise the set does so with splendid 
precision, brilliance and robust vigor. For 
this reason, his interpretations prove most 
successful in the fugal sections where his 
clear presentation assists the definition. The 
compositions chosen to make up this album 
include Bach’s “Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor” (Tausig-Busoni arrangement), 
his “Prelude and Fugue in A minor” 
(Liszt arrangement), and his “Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor” (Liszt arrange- 
ment). Of these, the last two are the 
most interesting. The first, the giant 
“Toccata and Fugue in D minor,” which 
in Stokowski’s brilliant orchestral ar- 
rangement has been so universally praised, 
proves on the piano to be less inspiring, 


becoming, in fact, merely a show piece 
designed to display the technical skill of 
the performer. The other pieces, on the 
other hand, ate worthy additions to the 
library of records. 


Old Friends with New Faces 


| RN elie one of the most gifted of 
contemporary French composers, 
wrote in 1926 an orchestral suite for 
Serge Kussevitzky in which he employed 
the classical forms for its three move- 
ments, filling these old bottles, as Law- 
rence Gilman has said, with new wine, 
thus making his eighteenth century vintage 
sparkle ‘“‘with something of the quality 
of recent fermentations.” In this he re- 
fers to Roussel’s ultra-modern harmonic 
treatment of the old forms. 

This work, a most ingenious one, is 
strong in its modern treatment and ex- 
tremely interesting. Its three movements 
comprise a prelude, sarabande and gigue. 
A brilliant recording of this suite emamat- 


‘ing from Paris, conducted by the enter- 


prising Piero Coppolo, can be found on 
Victor discs 11152 and 11153. 

Another modern work, employing forms 
of an older day for its four movements, 
is Ravel’s “Tombeau de Couperin.” Gil- 
man tells us that “this little masterpiece 
in which Ravel returns to a _ favorite 
period and to the expression of admira- 
tion for an older French master” is “deli- 
cately archaic in manner.” He believes 
it “constitutes a tribute to Ravel’s great 
predecessor of the eighteenth century” 
and that its four movements “are tonal 
wreaths, not too somber nor too profuse, 
laid with tenderness upon an unforgotten 
tomb.” 

A recording of this work, also con- 
ducted by Coppolo and emanating from 
Paris, can be found on Victor discs 11150 
and 11151. 

The Stokowski-Philadelphia Orchestra 
album of Debussy compositions, Victor 
set 116, is somewhat disappointing. In the 
first place, the recording of Clouds, the 
first of Debussy’s “Three Nocturnes for 
Orchestra,’ is lacking in the impression- 
istic delicacy which the composer in- 
tended it should convey. And Stokowski’s 
orchestral transcription of The Engulfed 
Cathedral adds nothing to that famous 
piano piece. Danse sacrée and danse pro- 
fane, on the other hand, for chromatic 
harp and orchestra, are beautifully pro- 
jected. Miss Phillips, the harpist, although 
given no credit on the labels of the re- 
cording, proves herself in every way de- 
serving of especial mention. 

On Victor disc 11136, Lauritz Melchior, 
singing Tristan’s passage, Wohin nun 
Tristan scheidet, from the second act of 
“Tristan and Isolde’ and his scene from 
the third act, Wie sie selig, gives the most 
consummate vocal performances of this 
music that we have ever heard. Here, 
unquestionably, is a perfect vocal record- 


ing. 


Geaching New Arpeggios 
By G. M. STEIN 


IN TEACHING arpeggios to children the 
following method is useful: 


1 
G 
5 


esse) 
N| & 
KOr 
& Fn 


5 
Cc 
1 


ww 


The letters give the notes to be played, the 


“Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life.”. 


BACH, 


figures above being the fingering for the 
right hand, and those below for the left. 

These forms written out in the back of 
the pupil’s exercise book are easy to under- 
stand and handy for reference. With this 
method pupils enjoy studying arpeggios 
and memorize them without being aware 
of the fact. 
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MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses 
Bachelor of Music ee, Diploma an 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, P 


Music Methods and Music ea pane 
Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Dire 


CONSERVATORY OF 


Appleton, Wisconsin 

All Branches of Music Tat 

Training for Concert and T 
For Free catalog, address 

CARL J. WATERMAN, 
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Complete curricula leading to ¢ 
all branches of Music. Faculty 
uished artist teachers. Concerts 
estival by world’s i hae 
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Z organizations in Hill Auditori 
Z 5,000. Chorus of 350; student 
Y orchestras, glee clubs, bands, et 
Z each week on $75,000 organ. 
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Institutional Mem 


National Associati 
SCatGNSFORENST Schools, 88rd yr. 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many 

Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teache a 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable board 

tions. For Catalog and View 
Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Ma 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., De’ 


MARTHA SACKE 
12 years associated with Calvin Brainet 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Child 


Summer Session 
THE CORNISH S 
Drama Music Dance 


Seattle, Wash. : 
Complete Catalog sent upon reque 
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PRACTICE-PROMO 
PIANO PIECES 


Containing forty-eight full page excerp! 
Piano Numbers, Sent gratis 


THEODORE PRESSER 
1712-14 Chestnut St., F e 
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‘}fst step is to arouse interest in 
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Fhroughout the school by means of 

ging of simple and attractive 
\s soon as conditions are favor- 
luests for a chorus should be 
ing, preferably from the pupils 
The proposed organization 
famed “choral club,” “glee club,” 
’ The next step is to discover 
Mable material. This can be done 
dstematic classification of all the 
ithe school—by far the best plan— 
‘Alling for candidates and trying 
@ that volunteer. In classifying 
te school the 4 by 6 inch card as 
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UH) You Play? 


i material may be got for.a per- 
ard index which will be not only 
for the assembly singing, but 
dyer all the musical talent in the 
d will greatly promote and 
organization of the glee club 
chestra. 
of the club will depend upon 
the school and the number of 
ilable. A fair balance of parts 
In a club of sixty-four voices 
listribution of voices would be 
pranos (twelve firsts and 
twelve altos, twelve tenors 
basses. A larger or smaller 
in approximately the same 
ith this organization a part 
program could consist of 


alto, and a part for mixed 
| Bliss and others, including 
sh composers, have written 
sic for schools, for soprano, 
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iid rehearse at least two 
three hours if possible. If 
studied, individual progress 


tion of the standard at- 
i¢ teachers and students in a 
iy be discerned by the nature 
f public interest in their af- 
ig is more futile than a group 
without an appreciative public. 
the music-makers, are 
nt ear to the golden op- 
an inviting rhythm upon 
of the annual town 
1, that codperative en- 
accord with the proven 
n development, both in 
d economics. 
2a in the “town recital” is 
Practical interest in music 
sa whole. In this effort it 
the first place that the teach- 
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for first soprano, second 


measured and attendance recorded accu- 
rately, the members of the club who do 
satisfactory work should receive labora- 
tory credit toward graduation. 

Great care should be taken in selecting 
the music to be sung. The music should 
be well within the compass of the voices, 
should be attractive to the singers and the 
audience, and should be worthy both as to 
music and text. Any publisher will send 
a package of music on approval, without 
charge excepting for return postage or 
express. The music chosen should form 
an attractive concert program. A definite 
plan for one or more public concerts dur- 
ing the year should be announced early in 


VOICE CLASSIFICATION 


the year. This is important. Every choral 
organization should have a definite ob- 
jective toward which it is working. If 
necessary a part of the program may con- 
sist of solos and small ensemble groups, 
vocal and instrumental, by musicians out- 
side of the club. One of the most attrac- 
tive programs is that consisting of Christ- 
mas carols. This should be an annual 
event in every high school. Two public 
concerts the first year are sufficient. Semi- 
public appearances before the high school 
and before the pupils in the grades would 
supplement the public concerts. 

The conductor should realize the grave 
dangers resulting from the selection of 
music demanding too wide compass for the 
voices and too strenuous singing. He 
should realize also the vital importance 
of correct posture, breathing, elimination 
of tension, and, above all, free, musical 
and resonant tone—tone that is produced 
without strain or undue effort. The con- 
ductor of the choral club must be a stu- 
dent of the singing voice, and, to succeed, 
must become an intelligent teacher of 
singing, —Hoius Dann. 


Ghe Community Recital 


By GRANVILLE HENRY 


ers, students and others that wish to help 
should get together and codrdinate as a 
unanimous whole. 

In the meetings thus inaugurated the 
ideas and methods of codperative enter- 
prise must come to the front, for only in 
this way can they hope to receive the un- 
qualified support of the public. The use 
of an auditorium or a church (with the 
added advantage of an organ), advertising, 
programs and other numerous details will 
be arranged for with little trouble once a 
thoroughly representative committee sets 
about to interview the Chamber of Com- 
merce, local editors and service clubs. 
Actuated by the proper spirit success is in- 
evitable, 
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Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


JOSEF LTHEVINNE 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso: Repertoire Teacher’s Classes. 
Auditor Classes. 


Available June 27 to August 6 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One. 

Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 
Among these might be mentioned 

Public School Music—O: E. Rob- 


inson, Margaret Streeter, Edna 
Wilder, Mayme Irons. 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen 
Spencer, Silvio Scionti, Kurt 
Wanieck, Rudolph Reuter, Louise 
Robyn, Earl Blair, Mabel Osmer, 
Tomford Harris, May Doelling, 
Charles J. Haake, Adelbert Hu- 
guelet, Crawford Keigwin, Olga 
KKuechler. 


Normal-Children’s Musical Train- 
ing—Direction of Louise Robyn. 
Intensive normal courses  illus- 
trating Miss Robyn’s methods 
of piano instruction for children. 


Class Piano Methods — Oxford 
Course—G ail Martin Haake 
(resident and correspondence 


Voice—Karleton Hackett, Ed- 
oardo Sacerdote, D. C. Clippen- 
ger, Charles La Berge, Elaine De 
Sellem, John T. Read, William 


Nordin. courses ). 
School of O — S, 
Violin — Herbert Butler, Scott A. ii of Opera—Edoardo Sacer 


Willits, Walter Aschenbrenner, 
Kenneth Fiske, Stella Roberts. 


Organ—W ilhelm Middleschulte, 
Frank Van Dusen. 


Violoncello—Hans Hess. 


Dramatic Art, Public Reading— 
Louise K. Willhour, Esther Sachs. 


Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


Musical Theory, Composition— 
Arthur O. Andersen, John Pal- 
mer, Leo Sowerby, Erwin Fischer. 


and others of equal 
importance 


Rates of Tuition Moderate 


will be given for summer courses taken toward 
Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees. 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. 


CREDITS 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


573 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, Manager 
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(incinnatifonservatory ofllusic 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Frederic Shailer Evans, Director of Music 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Public School Music (Accredited) Evening Sessions in All Departments 
All Credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 


For catalogue and information address 
Registrar, Dept. E., Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and Xavier University 


Vocational and Cultural Education in all Branches of Music 
Fully Equipped Departments of DRAMA, OPERA, and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 
Dormitory for Women Send for Year Book 


Stoney C. Durst, Mus. D., Director Axsino Gorno, Mus. D., Dean 


Obe Clebeland Tnstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
Prepares for career of Teacher or Concert Artist 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
| MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 2827 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


HE ambitious student can do 
much to fulfill his or her hopes of 
future study at some leading 

school or college of music by securing 

ETUDE subscriptions. Seek out all 

nearby homes where there are music 

lovers and interest them jin THE 

ETUDE. Write the Circulation De- 

partment asking for information as 

to how you may earn money securing 
subscriptions in your spare time. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


46 specialist teachers in all branchesof music study. Bache- 
lor of Music and Bachelor of School Music degrees; or com- 
bined course with liberal arts degree from Oberlin College. 
For entrance high schoolcourse or its equivalent. Write for 


catalog. FRANK H. SHAW, Director 
Box 532, Oberlin, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teacher's Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write for catalog 
Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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HUNTERS, 


First Musical Pup: “So you direct the orchestra with your tail now, eh? 
Who is your favorite composer?” 


Second Musical Pup: “WAG-ner.” 


What to Do With the Poorly Prepared New € 


By Grace NICHOLAS HUME - 


First of all, refrain from criticizing the 
former teacher. This may take consider- 
able self-control but it is worth the effort. 
Let your pupil feel your sincere, friendly 
interest in his welfare. You will be per- 
fectly safe in giving your pupil several 
weeks of table work and arm and hand cul- 
ture away from the piano. Leschetizky 
considered this kind of training indispen- 
sable. 

Do as much of the purely technical work 
as possible in classes. This applies to the 
work in rhythm and simple harmony as 
well and leaves the lesson period free for 
the application of many principles learned 
in class. 

Give your poorly prepared pupil very 
short pieces or tuneful studies illustrating 
one or two well defined principles, as, for 
example, Burgmiiller, Op. 100. Otherwise 
he will be so lost in the maze of errors to 
be corrected and new procedures to be 
learned that he will be utterly discouraged. 
Sometimes it is necessary for the sake 
of establishing correct hand position and 
finger action and developing tone quality 


“to make a “clean sweep” and begin at the 


beginning. 

Because this is so hurtful to the morale 
of the pupil who can read fairly difficult 
music it is usually wise to let him study 
at the same time selections at least two 
grades harder. As a rule the gradual real- 
ization that he cannot play first grade mu- 
sic correctly will make him less anxious to 
attempt the more brilliant selections which 
have hitherto constituted his daily diet. 
On the other hand, the diligent, intelligent 
pupil will be able to apply to medium grade 
studies the principles he is learning one by 
one in his beginners’ book, 


he Gift of “Something to Do” 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


WHENEVER a mother provides the child 
with the gift of “something to do” in the 
form of music-lessons, she provides him 
with a gift that, more than any other, will 
bring him pleasure through all the years to 
come. 

Whether he develops it as his profession 
or merely as a hobby, he will ever enjoy it 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 213) 


descending, or an augmented second, namely, 
fa-si (that is, sol #). The melodic minor: 
ascending, la, ti, do, re, mi, fi (fa #), si 
(that is, sol #), la; descending, la, sol, fa, 
mi, re, do, ti, la, mamely, by the notes of 
the original minor scale; La, ti, do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do, si, la. 


Relative Speeds Indicated by the 

Metronome, ¥ 

Q. What are the relative speeds as indi- 
cated by the metronome words and move- 
ments? Of course I understand them to a 
certain extent, but I have no precise knowl- 
cdge of their meaning. I. shall be much 
obliged to you.—Lester Fontaine, Forest 
Hills, Massachusetts. 

A. Every country and nation may make 
use of its own language, to a certain ex- 
tent, to indieate the precise pace or speed 
of musical movements. Nevertheless it has 
been universally recognized that the Italian 
language is before all others employed by 
musicians of different nationalities to ex- 
press the precise pace and relative speeds of 
musical movements. (Consult the “Diction- 
naire musicale, des locutions étrangéres,” by 
Paul Rougnon, Paris, France, published by 
Delagrave) : Largo, large, broad (the slow- 
est movement); adagio, slow, but faster 
than largo or lento; andante, keep moving, 
somewhat faster than lento; allegro, gay, 
animated, brilliant; presto, quicker than 
allegro; laryhissimo, superlative of largo; 
adagio-sissimo, slower and more expressive 


“Violent atlacks on me in the Viennese press, all based upon the | 
report of my huge fees, led me to abandon my tour altogether.” dj 


THI 


Do much illustrative work in | 
period. The average pupil whe 
two or more years of piano les 
ally utterly lacking in control of 
ing apparatus (hands, arms, fin 
has no legato, poor staccato, litt 
tion of the principle of melody ai 
paniment, and an inability to si 
the one to the other, defective 1 
many other musical sins of omis 

Remember, while telling is no 
it must precede teaching. Fault 
pointed out and a remedy giv 
same time. For example, pla 
waltz—the first part of The Blu 
for instance, emphasizing the che 
paniment. Then play it bringin 
melody like a silver-toned bell, k 
rhythm but decidedly subordin 
left hand. Though your pupil m 
able to produce such an effec 
much time and labor, he will at 3 
a new conception of melody as 
harmony. 

Demonstrate on a table as ¥ 
the piano how and why there i 
strength and freer finger actio 
arched hand than in the hand wit 
tion at all. Show him the me 
tone production and variety of tot 
little studies without phrasing, s 
legato and with a shallow touch; 
them as they should be played. 
point that you have played the 
time correctly both times. The 
in the two renditions will be 
enough to the pupil who has bee 
considering notes and time the all- 
in music, and will influence him t 
how to express these things hin 


more keenly and treasure it m¢ 
as time passes by. So every 
urged to provide her little ones 
form of music as a possession 
not pass away with childhood 
gifts do but which will increas’ 
day by day. 


than adagio; andantino, less | 
andante ; allegrissimo, superlative 
allegretto, less quickly than allegi 
simo, superlative of presto. Grave 
majestic, solemn ; maestoso, very 

ligioso, religious; lento, slow; 
singing; agitato, agitated, trou 
erato, moderate speed; comodo, 
animato, animated; brioso, very 
mosso, much motion; vivace, very 
vivo, lively; veloce, with veloc! 
simo, superlative of vivace; — 
superlative of wveloce; andante | 
religious slowness; largo mae: 
tic slowness; allegro mode 

quick; allegro comodo, a_ staid 
allegro brioso, a merry quickne 
vivo, an animated quickness; | 
mato, quick, full of gaiety; 
very; molto, much; pit, more; _ 
a little more; meno, less; me 
presto, less quickly; non troppe, 
troppo, not too much, or, but ne 
con moto, with more motion ;_ 
appassionato, with passionate 
pressivo, with expression ; 

tained ; largo religioso, very slow 
religious in. style; andante 

moving, medium slow, with mu 
allegretto espressivo, moderat 
expression; allegretto appas: 
ately fast, with warm, passion 
Refer to the movements as in 
metronome, choosing the speed 
sentiment seems to call for. — 


—AMELITA GALLI-C 


BETUDE 


Ghe Winuet in Pusic 
(Continued from page 178) 


mposed minuets in variety. Han- 
ered the minuet by finishing some 
jvertures to operas and oratorios 
An example is the minuet in the 
to “Samson.” 
inuet was now commencing a new 
It was used as a contrasting move- 
the dignified sonata and symphony. 
Aaydn must be given credit for 
je minuet from the suite into the 
my. On the other hand Haydn is 
Honsible for a humorous note in 
Met. Or at least his minuets were 


le retaining the prescribed form. 
@ Elman plays Haydn’s Minuet in 
the violin, Victor Record 607). 
itien placed the minuet as the third 
sit of four in his sonatas. Mozart's 
i nm contrast to Haydn’s, were still 
iw while pastoral, more graceful. 
# Mozart record is played on the 
It is Min- 


iy Yovanovitch Bratza. 
@fart-Burmeister (1857 D in the Co- 


atalogue). 


The Minuet in Sonatas 
AHOVEN presently changed the 
quet used in symphonies to a move- 

s called the scherzo which is still 
a} But Beethoven continued to use 

Het in his sonatas. We find such a 
mat used in the following sonatas: 
No. 1; Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 22; Op. 
3; Op. 49, No. 2; Op. 54. In his 
Opus 31, No. 3, Beethoven has pre- 
“menuetto” with a scherzo and 
it up with a trio and-a “coda,” for 
sure! 
da, it should be explained, is 
iJo the minuet as a more complete 
dective ending. It is sometimes a 
aly of the composition. The Pade- 
k|/Minuet in G is a modern example 
nuet with a coda or “tail.” 
coda is a musical, rather than a terp- 
in development, for it is seldom, if 


be well to describe the simple 
a minuet that is danced to Mo- 
Giovanni” (the Italian name 
Don Juan’ minuet). The first 


his hands before the public 
now the value of caring for 
of saving them from chap- 
ess, and, of course, of keep- 
an. Wearing warm gloves in 
-a nail file and a good brush 
mds and fingernails, and taking 
when he makes use of a knife 


W ways to realize ordinarily 


sn the cause of flabbiness, of 
ss or of paleness in the hands 
er base, and the diet must be 
poor circulation out-door 
e’s remedy.” 
dd is the gate-keeper at the 
ie success cannot be doubted. 
nds, as well as to his ears 


umber, I read an appeal of 
r amateur music as a help 
erest in good music. 
directly responsible for the 
m of an amateur orchestal 
in Atlanta. It will be an 
by the end of September. 
ard has been a_ means of 
‘aware of this effort: 
and Symphonic Society 

of Atlanta 

aught to our knowledge that 
lent player on the------------- A 
r name has been recommende 


ship in our Orchestra Unit, 


figure consists of: 1. curtsey; 2, join left 
hands, step out with right foot, 1-2-3 left 
foot back and curtsey; 3. join right hands, 
step out with left foot, 1-2-3 right foot, 
back curtsey; 4. step sidewise right and 
deep curtsey, same left and finish. The 
second figure consists of: 1. face front 
and join inside hands; point outside, toe 
forward and step; repeat with inside foot; 
repeat both; face partner, step sideward 
toward head of line; make a deep curtsey 
and step with other foot; repeat and finish. 
The third figure consists of: 1. step side- 
ward right; three side steps and point 
left toe in front; repeat to the right; step 
sidewards right and point left; step side- 
wards left and point right and make a deep 
curtsey ; repeat to left and finish. 

Of course these steps can be adapted to 
other minuets. And there have been writ- 
ten some minuets by modern composers 
that have the charm of freshness. For ex- 
ample, Sir Edward Elgar’s Minuet from 
“Beau Brummel” is beautifully played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra (Victor 
Record 9472). Ossip Gabrilowitsh as con- 
ductor of the Detroit Orchestra plays the 
minuet from a Brahms’ Serenade (Victor 
Record 6834). Another symphony con- 
ductor who performs the Beethoven Min- 
uet in G on the string bass is Kussevitzky 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, now 
in its zenith, The St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra under the leadership of Rudolph 
Ganz contributes a minuet by Bolzoni to the 
repertoire of minuets (Victor Record 


45531). 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MISS BROWNFIELD’S ARTICLE 
1. What was an especially charming fig- 
ure in “The Queen's Minuet?” 

2. How does the violin give the impres- 
sion of daintily stepping feet? 

3. What rulers encouraged by their pat- 
ronage the playing of the minuet? 

4. What characterizes a minuet of 
Haydn? Of Mozart? 

5. Name three minuets by modern com- 
posers. 


Hands 
(Continued from page 172) 


and his eyes, that the musician must offer 
whole-souled allegiance. And if, in time, 
this trinity be replaced -by the worship of 
hand and ear only, so much the better 
for the artist’s future success. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. GLENN’S ARTICLE 

1. What service is rendered by the 
thumb in the hand ensemble? 

2. How do instruments actually shape 
the hands? 

3. What type of hand is the most ef- 
ficient “piano” hand? 

4. How may the spread of the hand be 
increased? 

5. What are some daily precautions the 
instrumentalist should take in the care of 
his hands? 


Amateur Organizations 


You are hereby cordially invited to join this 
organization of Amateur Artists. ¥ 
Please signify your acceptance by signing 
at the bottom of this card and returning it 
to the Secretary. 
The A. C. C. S. of A. 


Signed 

There are much musical talent and many 
music lovers, and it takes only a spark to 
inflame art adepts who are scattered every- 
where but who need only organizing to make 
a really good showing. No doubt art itself 
will benefit by this movement as will pro- 
fessional musicians. I think humanity at 
large should be grateful to Mr. Bauer for 
his timely article. 

GroRGE PAGIN 
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Summer Term 


KANSAS CITY-HORNER CONSERVATORY 


Beginning June 6, 


to last 8 weeks 


Dr. John Thompson 


DIRECTOR OF THE 


CONSERVATORY 


TUDY, live and enjoy recreational advantages in a thoroughly 


musical and scholastic atmosphere. 
music field is offered this summer. 


will be present to supervise and 
yourself to teach music, to enter tl 


Every branch of the 
Every department head 
personalize your work. Equip 
1e professional field, or to enjoy 


the benefits of a general liberal arts education. 


In the college of Liberal Ar 
charge, complete academic work i 
tation and intelligence work out 


ts, with Dean C. E. Evans in 
s offered. Instructors of repu- 
your individual problems. Or 


specialize your efforts in the School of the Theater, or: School 


of the Dance. 


Adequate dormitory 
Tuition fees have been adjusted 
ditions. 


rates. All courses are accredited. 


Address 


accommodations 


at reasonable rates. 
to meet present economic con- 


Write today for our catalogue of courses and tuition 


KANSAS CITY-HORNER CONSERVATORY 


A EF FIL 1 AcT ED COLLEGE 


3002 Troost 
A 


COEBVAIC C= D2N 


O F LTB ERA L AYVRET IS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


State Ue ie OUN 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


OTTO 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ORTMANN, Director 


ed Music Schools in America. 


One of the Oldest and Most Not 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 

Address: Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As Originated by the late Carrie 


NORMAL FACULTY and 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


PVE EV EV EVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVENPEVEEVEV EEN ENN 


OF IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
(Appointed by Mrs. Dunning) 
160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 


Louise Dunning) 


TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth,'Texas; Ambassador Hotel West—Goethe and State—Chicago, III. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., Houston, Tex. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, 


Mich.; Providence, R. I. 


JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon; San Francisco; Los Angeles; New York. 


DORA A. CHASE, 44 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 76 E. 79 


th St., New York City. 


y 
ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, O.; Cincinnati; Toledo; Indianapolis, Ind.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Pasa- 


dena, Calif. 
BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo Conservatory of M 
FLORENCE GRASLE CAREY, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Michigan. 
HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark.; 13434 
Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 4409 Gaston Ave., Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 10320 Walden Parkway, Chicago. 
MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Texas; 1115 Grant St., Denver, Colorado. 


ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 76 E. 79th Street, New York City. 


usical Arts, Amarillo, Texas; Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Va., Jan. and Nov. each year. 


STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San Antonio, Tex. 

CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. M., Phoenix, Arizona, upon arrangement. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS: Address THE SECRETARY, 
76 E. 79th Street, New York City, or the nearest Normal Instructor 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. 


All branches. 


Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 


Catalogue sent on request. 


310 WEST 92nd STREET 


Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


Liszt's 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Special Summer Courses 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, Master Pianist 
favorite pupil, teaching now and all Summer. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


MOTHERS & TEACHERS 
Creative Music Courses 
For chi.d under 7 years of age. 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in melody, verses, harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5. Will apply on 
f ull course. 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


Oldestand most practical system. 

= A great opportunity for teachers 

System of Musical to specialize In this unlimited 

Ki d fleld. Write for particulars in 
in ergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


The Courtright 


American Institute of Applied Music 
Highest: Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


Telephone Circle 7-5329 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
age 
Byer THE 
NE for a career, personal dev lopment; of 


RA Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 
CULTUR L Music, Vocal, Elocution,Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 38 Apply KE. BLY, Registrar 66 W. 85th St., N- Y- 


A Message to Parents About the Piano 
By W. S. Bonp 


THe PIANO is the basic musical instrument. 
Piano instruction is the foundation of all mu- 


sical training. Many conservatories require 


a year of piano study for all voice pupils, © 


violin pupils and students of any other in- 
strument. The piano is played regularly 
for diversion by many of the world’s leaders 
in industry and in statesmanship. Com- 
posers use the piano. Band and orchestra 
directors use the piano in making up their 
scores. Churches, hotels, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
recreation centers, lodges and organizations 
of every kind find the piano a necessity. 
The piano is the most predominant instru- 
ment in broadcasting over the radio. Every 
well ordered home must have a piano as 
the center of its social life and as a means 
of development for its children. 

Consider some of the things piano study 

will do for children: 

1. It enables them to haye a fuller enjoy- 
ment of life through hearing music more 
intelligently and appreciating it more 
keenly and through being able to sing 
in harmony with others in a group 
in church or any other society. If you 
have ever tried to sing in church or 
in any other group while seated next 
to someone who sings out of harmony, 
you will know how hard it is to prevent 
yourself from becoming a Pharisee 
and thanking the Lord that in this re- 
spect at least you are not as other men 
are. 


2. It develops the mind, strengthens 
memory and cultivates accuracy, preci- 
sion, concentration and other qualities. 

. It promotes refinement and personal 
charm which in turn bring social pre- 
ferment. 

4. It develops \eadership. 

5. [t affords recreation which is both char- 
acter building and contributive to the 
pleasure of others. 

6. It brings financial gain through teach- 
ing music and singing or playing for 
pay professionally. Many boys and 
girls work their way through college 
by their musical ability. Others earn 
money near home by singing publicly 
as soloists, by singing in church choirs, 
by leading church choirs, by playing 
piano or organ in church, by playing in 
small or large orchestras. 

The above and many more advantages 
come to those who learn to produce music, 
but not to those who only hear it. 

Over 1,000,000 children in the United 
States are now taking piano lessons. Yours 
should be among them. ‘‘The richest child 
is poor without musical training.” 

The praise of your children after they 
grow up will sound good to you if you 
give them the advantages that come with 
the ability to produce music. You will be 
proud of your children and will rejoice 
that you gave them the chance to enrich 
their lives. 


ww 


“The dread of being thought unoriginal is the curse of our composers.” 


—ABRAM CIIASINS. 


Plusic in Washington's Day 


(Continued from page 170) 


favorite singing-actor, John Hodgkinson, 
the man who did more than any other 
singer to make popular To Anacreon in 
Heaven, which he first sang in the John 
Street Theatre, New York, May 30, 1793. 
This is the first record of the performance 
of this Anacreontic ode in America. Not 
only did the versatile and picturesque 
Hodgkinson “start” the song, but, as a 
jovial disciple of Bacchus and good cheer, 
started the Columbian Anacreontic Society 
as well. Instituted in New York in 1795 
Hodgkinson was its president during the 
first four years of its existence. If the 
Society followed its London model, Ralph 
Tomlinson’s Anacreontick Song was 
adopted as its constitutional song and 
regularly sung at the opening of the after- 
supper convivialities, but a lengthy account 
of the meeting of April 29, 1795, given in 
the Gazette of the United States, Philadel- 
phia, May 1, 1795, states that To Anacreon 
in Heaven was given from the chair as the 
closing song “when all the members 
mounted the orchestra and joined hand in 
hand to support unanimity, freedom and 
love; and at the close of each verse there 
was a chorus from the whole company.” 

The music of Adams and Liberty may 
be had in the earliest available edition, 
that contained in The American Musical 
Miscellany, a collection of songs published 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1798. 
The original accompaniment and harmonies 
are exactly reproduced, the only change 
being the transportation from the key of 
C to Bb, and the addition of middle voices 
for chorus singing. These additions are 
engraved in small notes to distinguish them 
from the original which was, for the most 
part, sung in unison. 

Now that The Star Spangled Banner 
as become our official National anthem it 
is interesting to compare its music in 
what is known as the “Service Version” 
with Adams and Liberiy of 1798, and note 
the changes that have been made in the 
melody solely through the attrition of long 
use. No better illustration can be found 
of the effect of time in rounding off 
angular corners and giving the tune 
greater flexibility. This is the process by 
which folktunes are gradually developed 
from the relatively crude beginnings of the 
unknown singer who first spontaneously 
sang them on.his native heath. 

Washington’s praise was often sung 
though but few of the songs are now 
available, chiefly because most of them 
in both text and music were essentially 
ephemeral. 4 


Songs from English Operas 
CCORDING to the eminent musi- 
cologist, Oscar Sonneck, “It was one 

of Washington’s great pleasures to have 
Nellie Custis sing and play to him such 
songs as The Way-worn Traveller, with 
which he kept her constantly supplied.” 
This song from Dr. Samuel Arnold’s 
popular opera, “The Mountaineers,” was 
published separately by Carr and Com- 
pany of Philadelphia in 1794. This opera 
was first produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, London, on August 3, 1793. 
The book was written by the then popular 
librettist, George Colman, Jr. The first 
performance of “The Mountaineers” in 
this country was on April 6, 1795, at the 
Federal Street Theatre in Boston. There 
are records of its performance in the last 
five years of the eighteenth century in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Salem, Massachusetts, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Fredericks- 
burg, Norfolk and Alexandria, Virginia, 
and in Charleston South Carolina. 


THE 


Dr. Arnold (born in London, A 
1740, and: dying there October 2 
wrote no less than forty-three op 
other stage-pieces, as well as — 
church music, and many pieces 
harpsichord. He was organist ¢ 
poser to the Chapel Royal and | 
organist of Westminster Abbey. 
many operas “The Mountaineers” 
of the most popular, and the air 
from it, The Way-worn Travel 
much in demand and frequently 
concerts in the last years of 
teenth century and the first of — 
teenth. It is published for the | 
since then in “The Music that Wa 
Knew,” by the writer of the prese 

Of the many English operas et 
Washington’s time his greatest 
was The Poor Soldicr by Willian 
This ballad-opera with its nine 
either compiled or composed by Shi 
first performed in Dublin and 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, { 
Two years later it was introduced 
United States by Hallam and 
Old American Company at the Joh 
Theatre in New York, then its on 
house. Between its first perf 
December 2, 1785, and July 21, 17 
Poor Soldier had no less than eight 
formances, a run unprecedented 
annals of the American stage up 
time. It soon became a favorite 
American people “from George 
ton down to the humblest galle 
Charles Durang in his History 
Philadelphia Stage states that th 
was often acted at President Wast 
desire when he visited the theat 
librettist, John O’Keefe, was I 
Pat, “the poor soldier,” was Irish, 
its nineteen songs Norah, dear No 
its Irish flavor, is one of the m 
and attractive and for that reas 
cluded in “the Music that Wa 
Knew.” 

The composer, William Shield, 1 
in the Village of Whickam, Durha 
land, on March 5, 1748, and died 
don, January 25, 1829. Long 
with. Covent Garden Theatre +h 
nearly forty operas, musical far 
pantomimes. Many of these 
successful, but of them all 
Soldicr was the most popula 
country. Of Shield’s many 
songs the one best known today 
Thorn. 


The Glorious Name of Wash 

HE TEXT for the choral. 

a Washington program was 

by the new England poet, Amy 
Bridgman, quite independently « 
and after a long search it was fi 
with slightest changes it perf 
the sturdy old English air, The 
Garden. With this seventeenth 
melody various texts have been | 
best known being The Vicar of 
eighteenth century song that a_ 
as active in its social life as 
must often have heard. The ori 
entitled The Country Garden, a 
several editions of John Playfor 
ing Master, a collection of popula 
and other airs of his time. 
source-book of English folk music 
published in 1650 and ran thro 
editions between that year and | 
the chief collection of airs for, t 
for country dances it must have b 
used in the Old Dominion. | 
vigorous or fitting air of his t 
be chosen to link in choral — 
Glorious Name of Washingt 


‘a 
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ertain type of song and, in spite 
ltering taste through the years, 
Tadically depart from favoring 
such a type. Some specialize 
the more obvious ballad-style, 
y in the higher class concert 
ne must know the types rather 
teep from wasting too much post- 
aving learned from observation 
publisher fancies, the young 
must follow it up. In my own 
ile it took me several years to 
' publisher's doors opened to me 
fars of sheer discouragement they 
did learn the market and sold 
les during those first years. Am- 
Mth courage added and ability to 
Wblisher’s needs, makes the “Open 


1 


paration of a manuscript is an 
s consideration. A professional 
snanuscript, in the work of a 
\s a necessity. I have seen rather 
Ag song manuscripts with all the 
& and expression marks left out 
» That does not please any editor. 
Nis no royal road to the writing 
siul songs, and no successful or 


@ the Scales and Arpeggios.” 
“the foregoing list for composi- 
ich you may find available for 


jor and PxCinor Keys 


ve been told different ways of 
guishing between major and 
3 music. The only method I 
use is that of listening to the 
the rhythm. What is the 
tical method to follow ?— 


—which concerns only the sub- 
pf the beats—has nothing to do 
node of a piece—major or minor. 


rs History of Music 
Percy A. ScHoes 


where it seems most nat- 
-with the songs of birds—and 
step to the most complicated 
the author creates a work as 
of the development of 
history of H. G. Wells in its 
n progress. 
onsweep of musical history 
} pause at the threshhold of 
musicians to discover the in- 
PS of each one’s abode, the 
music making and his daily 
ir hundred musicians are 
their roles as tonal artists 
sons with authors and 


those to read who come to 
to whom ear service 
e they need not be be- 
arious approaches of eye 
perceive in music an art in 

himself may become -the 


volumes : 624. 
tional examples: 200. 


Study Plan 
NorMan GRanvitie 

es of vocal studies makes 
fing the education of the 
floes, however, furnish ma- 
practice of which any- 
enee may greatly im- 
his or her singing and 


e Gamble Hinged Music 
e paid. 


On Writing a Successful Song 
(Continued from page 168) 


partially successful composer can draft a 
set of rules that are adamant, nor open the 
editorial door for you. “One learns to 
write by writing,’ and no song composer 
who has had a share of success will hon- 
estly admit to himself that he has learned 
all there is to the art. He never learns it 
all, for it is a very elastic art and the 
most demanding. Yes, a most difficult art 
is song writing, and, even for the most 
successful, it is wise to keep one’s eyes 
and ears open in this transitional period, 
and to keep learning! 


SELEEETEST QUESTIONS ON’ MR: 
CADMAN’S ARTICLE 


1. What are three characteristics of the 
“ideal” song? 

2. What precautions should one exercise 
m selecting the words of a sony? 

3. What, besides publishing, does a sony 
need to become a success? 

4. List some words that should never be 
“drawn out’ in singing. 

5. Why is it not a good plan to resect 
poems of already wide popularity? 


I TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 
(Continued from page 177) 


Also, the mere presence of major or minor 
chords tells you little, since there are 
minor chords in a major key and major 
chords in a minor key. 

The surest method is to observe first 
the signature and then the final chord of 
a composition. If this chord is founded 
on the tonic of the major key, the piece 
is in major, but if is founded on the tonic 
of the minor key, it is in minor. 

Note, however, that in early music— 
that of Bach and his predecessors—a com- 
position in minor often closes with a major 
chord—the so-called tierce de Picardic— 
ending, however, on the tonic of the minor 
scale. 


_ Musicat Booxs REVIEWED 


Stepping-Stones. to Music 


By FLORENCE B. ORANGE 


Mary heard a tap-tapping at the door, 
and, when she opened it, in walked a little 
black man called ‘“‘quarter-note’” with only 
one leg. And before the end of that visit 
Mary could tell, you may be sure, a quarter 
note from a half. t 

Acting out musical signs, representing ex- 
pression marks by Mimicry, creating dance 
movements to portray a galop or a lullaby 
—all these activities, as they are here de- 
scribed, bring music to the child in the most 
natural way possible. | 

We realize, in reading this book how broad 
and closely lying are these “stepping stones 
for the full, joyous development of musical 
knowledge. 


19 full-page plates. ‘ é 
Publishers: Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 


The Elements of Fugal Construction 


By C. H. Kitson 
To be studied in conjunction with Bach's 


“Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues,” this 
book gives the self-help student a_ short, 
workable outline of fugal construction. The 


artistie rather than the technical side of 
this, the most complex of musical forms, is 
emphasized, and dogmatism in the form of 
irrefragable rules is completely avoided. The 
book is not a narrow road that all must 
follow but rather the pointing out of a goal 
to the pupil who. at the point of many path- 
ways, is led to think for himself, 

Pages: 76. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


monsense saying that music has to be expressive, not beautiful, 
P expressive and beautiful.”—Lonpon OnsErver. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 
AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 


Howarp Hanson, Dzrector 


RayMonp Witson, D¢rector Summer Session 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 27 to JULY 30, 1932 


REGULAR SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1932 


Registrations for Both Sessions Now Being Received 


Special Advantages for Graduate Study 


Eastman School Symphony Orchestra N BC Broadcasts 
on Wednesdays at 4:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Rocuezster, N. Y. 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


- Bachelor of Music 
Degrees: Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 
All the advantages of a large University 
Special dormitory, with 42 practice pianos 
for women music students. 5 Pipe organs 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 33, College of Fine Arts 

Syracuse, N. Y 


Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 


SCHOOL + = 


521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the a peel aU Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral actice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course, Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 


I. o High School Educatton requtred except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 
DR. GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Founder and Director 
No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate Diploma and Degree Courses 
Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses. 
phony Orchestras and Concert Band. Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95. 
Dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any school of music, including Boxes at 
Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts, Daily Supervised Practice, and Daily Classes in Technic. 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music « Drama « Physical Education 


Conservatory of Music 


Adrian Newens, Director. 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of Regents. 
All branches of music taught. Famous West- 
minster Choir School. Master Courses with 
world-famous artists in all departments. De- 
Seventeen buildings. Write for Year 
Summer term begins June 20. 

{1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 


BROAD AND REED STREETS 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
chool Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


Class, Church and Public S 


Pittsburgh Musical Justitute 
———————] NCORPORATED———_—_—— 
Mus. B. degree by University of Pitts- 
burgh. Beginners or advanced students 
in special courses. Member Nat'l. Asso. 
Schools of Music. 131-133 Bellefield Ave. 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 


full time. 


complete details TODAY! A 


CIRCULATION DEP’T 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


No Cost or Obligation. Write for 


TESS. 


— 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—Plarch 1932 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 


Finished. 
ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO....-..--0000% 30c 
Cuoorat Art REPERTOIRE—MIXED VoIcEs.... 50c 
DevotionaL Sotos—Soncs FoR CHURCH AND 
PLORUE Ieisieleatere’s etetetetsietsls sierctele picie.eteintelkieleiete 40c 
Eastest OrcnEstRA CoLLEcTION — Parts 
BAGEL asso isie seals lela 0 e/oton ieee eRe aTE BngoS oc 15c 
PraNO ACCOMPANIMENT ....00ccsceecciese 25c 
Eiegut Heattuy, Happy Tunes—Dr Leone, .25¢ 
Famous Barter MoveMENTS—PIANO....... 35¢ 
First Lessons 1n Dicration—GILBERT..... 40c 
How To Pray tHe Harp—Crark ....... 1.25 
OrcAn ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 
Caras. ON, A BOYD sii5 cre dienisie bie shia tse eeecO 
SpricgHTLy RHyYTHMS—PIANO,........00 So okra 
Story or Nanynka, THE—PIANO—JOHN 
SMEOKREJ'S © [o.oo sie 3. a(n c:w wleia:s'a'n Colaleralelare erat etetaets 40c 
Unison’ Sceoor! SONGS: 43 s-< sence autem eelae 20c 


DiepLoMAs AND Roses 


Joyous smiling 
young womanhood 
and happy exultant 
youth soon will be 
participating in the 
many graduation 
and commencement 
exercises which will 
be held in all parts 
of the country. The 
settings for the 
glories that will be 
theirs already are being prepared by their 
musical pedagogs. Those who have not se- 
lected the material for various commence- 
ment. purposes will find the prompt, help- 
ful direct-mail service of the Tropore 
Presser Co. a great aid. Write us imme- 
diately telling us your needs and asking 
that suitable material be sent for exam- 
ination. Out of our large stocks and wide 
experience satisfaction is certain to the 
chorus director wanting information on 
choruses or a cantata, or the voice teacher 
seeking attractive, sparkling solos; or the 
piano teacher seeking good program num- 
bers for any grade pupil; or the orches- 
tra director w anting special selections for 
his ensemble, or the teacher of violin, 
or any other instrument, desiring numbers 
that ‘will show the accomplishments of 
pupils to good advantage. 


Famous BALLET MOvEMENTS 


There is a definite need for a collection 
of this sort, in which are presented some 
of the very tuneful ballet pieces by promi- 
nent composers of the past and _ present. 
This book has been assembled with es- 
pecial care. It contains compositions by 
such well-known composers as Delibes, 
Gluck, Tschaikowsky, Gounod, ete. The 
grade of difficulty is not great, most of 
the pieces being of third grade difficulty 
while a few are in the fourth grade. Good 
ballet music is always invigorating and 
fresh. It is the sort of musie which you 
enjoy playing. This book can be used 
either as material for the piano student 
or it can be used in connection with actual 
dancing. The special introductory price 
in advance of publication for a single copy 
is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Easter Music 


Although it is 
to be hoped that 
by the time this 
issue of Tue 
Ervupe is in the 
hands of sub- 
scribers, most 
choir directors and organists will be well 
along in their preparations for Easter 
musical programs, there probably will be 
some to whom this paragraph will come 
as a reminder of the nearness of the 
Easter festival and perhaps of their tar- 
diness in beginning preparation of a suit- 
able musical program. The fact that 
Easter comes early this year (March 
27th) is added reason for ample prepa- 
ration on the part of choir and organist. 

The ‘Trteoporr Presser Co. is equipped 
as never before to supply a quick, cour- 
teous, and intelligent service in all lines 
of musical activity, and, in our service to 
choir directors and organists especially, 
there is a standard maintained that is re- 
flected in the thousands of church musi- 
cians who regularly come to us with their 
musical needs. Therefore, we emphasize 
the fact that if you need appropriate num- 
bers for the Easter festival celebrations, 
write us immediately, A fact not to be 
overlooked is that a number on our staff 
are able to rely on practical church ex- 
perience for guidance in choosing suitable 
music for a particular need, inasmuch as 
they hold responsible positions in our city 
churches. 

The following list is suggested for last 
minute choosing— 


Ml 


9 ANTHEMS—MIXED VOICES 
No. Price 
20612 Alleluia, Christ is Risen—R. M. 


S68 6s CH eee $0.12 
20040 And When the Sabbath Was 

Past (with Violin)—W. JH. 

ST ONES = ii as ks aide Cll s eee eee 15 
20480 As It Began to Dawn—Chas. 

FCOR EG: cles ack.y. x ehtats ta eas 10 
20967 Awake, Awake—H, P. IJlopkins Az 


tiv Publisher's Monthly Letter 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —“ 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Theodore Presser Co. 
Phila., 


Pa. 


Gentlemen:- 

I cannot overlook the wonderful 
piece of service rendered recently. I 
ordered some music by wire Friday 
morning, and lo, when, I stepped 
into the Church Office Sunday morn- 
ing for Sunday School the music had 
arrived. I think that must set a, 
record for promptness and dispatch. 


Many thanks to you. 


Sincerely, 


Harry P. Armstrong 


35126 Chime, Chime, Chime !— 
TiO Pere oe. cist ipexta iors .06 
35139 Christ Our Passover—W, C. Mac- 
FO UGE oe cio aia hase Cia ojos ogee -20 
85141 gree Triumphant—H,. R. NShel- Ae 
Fegan s oa ale. © vip che eee 18 
21015 Hail’ to the King—Arr. from F. 
MiCNMetSSORW  saiccinis'sinys wietevetmye aa i) 
20770 Hearts to Heaven and Voices 
Raise—May F. Lawrence.... 12 
35128 How Calm and Beautiful the 
Morn—C._ A. ree eatags Neko ene 12 
35136 The eee Is O’er B. Haw- +e 
FOU CICA SIGN 2 sf doctors ee ee : 
The ee Is Risen—B. W. Love- 


MT OOk GOR GO OOO TOD En 2 anon 10 


VOCAL SOLOS 
80201 All Ilail the Risen King (High 


Voice) —C. B. Hawley .....-- .60 
18120 Christ the Lord is Risen Today 
(Med.)—H. C. Jordan ...... -40 
25496 Come, See the Place Where Jesus 
Lay (High Voice)—F. A. 
(OTe ernie Maa tig A= Oho .50 
24824 Easter Morn (High Voice)—A. 
BP PRESHET aes wake cl em iegeintotetn 50 
12748 Hail, Thou Risen One (High 
Voice)—Ward-Stephens ....- -60 
80199 Lift Your Glad Voices (High 
Voice)—C. B. Hawley ...... .60 
Messiah Victorious (High Voice) 
—W. G. Hammond ......-. -60 


First Lessons In DicTATION 


By Russrrx Snivery GyeBert 

The basic importance of ear training 
cannot be over-emphasized. Here is just 
the book to use as an introduction to the 
subject. 

There is no better oe for the 
young musician than to practice transcrib- 
ing on paper, music which is eee or 
sung, and Mr. Gilbert’s excellent book 
provides the material for such training. 
It is immensely practical and will work 
wonders for every intelligent pupil who 
uses it. 

The book is divided into two sections 
as follows: There is a Teacher’s Manual 
which gives in detail the method of pro- 
cedure, and a Writing Book for the pupil. 
The special advance of publication price 
for a single copy is 40 cents, postpaid. 
This includes both parts of the book, as 
mentioned above. 


Arts and sciences are not cast in a mould, but are 


formed and perfected 


by degrees. 


—MontTAIGNE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


wi 


Gh 
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SPECIAL SUMMER 


It always is an inspiration 
many alert teachers who lay t 
well in advance of any activi 
undertaken in coming months. 
that now we are hearing fron 
who again are preparing for t 
mer history, harmony, theory 
special classes reminds us to d 
attention of teachers who 
undertaken such classes that the 
it well worth while. We have h 
tell us of wonderful transfo 
indifferent students of the pi 
those students have attained 
as well as a more intimate, con 
music through gathering with ot 
to learn something of the grow 
development of music down th 
ages and of the lives of the mi 
nent composers. Some teac! 
classes of this character as p 
clubs throughout the entire seasi 
specialize in them only in the 
time because then it is an eas 
when pupils are released from 
lar school routine. 

There are splendid texthooks 
for pupils of all ages. The 
can be started with such be 
Child’s Own Book of Great Mu 
Thomas Tapper. In this series 
separate booklets for each of 
masters and these booklets, 
cut-out pictures, are listed at 
each. Also for the younger chil 
is the Young Folks’ Picture 
Musie by Dr. James Franc 


(Price, $1.00—Professional 
cents). This fine textbook for 
with its over one hundred cu 


tures makes it lots of fun to le 
music. A more mature texth 
very popular Standard History 
by Dr. James Francis Cooke (P 
—Professional Price, $1.20). 
tory tells everything in such an 
versational manner that it well 
termed a first history of music 
dents of all ages. 
When it comes to classes stu 
structure and making of m 
books as Anna Heuermann 
Musical Composition for Be. 
(Price, $1.00—Professional Pr 
cents), Dr. Preston Ware O 
mony Book for Beginners (Pri¢ 
Professional Price, $1.00) and — 
author’s Theory and Compos 
Music (Price, $1.25—Profession 
$1.00) are favorites. 
Summer time also offers 
chance for attracting many be 
the study of a musical instrum 
is possible through the modern 
ments in class teaching. The te: 
works up a good Summer cl 
or violin beginners should be 
out of that class a fair number ¢ 
pupils for the Fall and Wint 
following. A very satisfactorys 
may be selected from any of 
ing generally successful piano 
ginners’ books: My First Effor 
Piano Class (Piano Class Boe 
(75c), First Period at the Pia 
Kammerer (75¢), Piano Patt 
Blanche Dingley-Mathews ($1.0 
Play for Every rk Year off 
little tots) (40c), First Year af 
—John M. Williams—Part — 
Mathews’ Standard Graded 
Studies—Grade One ($1. mecle 5 | 
Those conducting violin clas 
Violin Class Instructor, Vols. 
Ann Hathaway and Herbert B 
dent’s Book, T5¢ each vol. Tea 
ual, $1.00 each vol.) or Ensembl 
for the Violin—Osear J. Lely 
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JOVER FOR THis Montu 


How often in the 
years past have 
there been incidents 
which have been 
similar to that so 
charmingly depicted 
by Ruth Collins 
Speers in her water 
color painting, Has- 
ter Morn, which ap- 
|| pears on the cover 
==. of this issue. The 
™s many such scenes and the fu- 
old many more. There is in 
‘ing the memory of loved ones 
in the burial grounds by the 
for whom the potted Easter 
mbolic of Easter, seems to be 
iting remembrance at the Easter 
d what a glorious thing it is 
r morn through many church 
ere come the jubilant strains 
Christians everywhere gather 
in another anniversary of the 
Axor. morn. 

i glad that Miss Speers, who is 
young Philadelphia artist, was 
f) paint this cover expressly for 


baders. 


fy To Play THE Harp 
| By Metviwwe Crark 
fe have a very distinctive work 
y a gentleman who heads one of 
music concerns in the United 
ie Melville Clark Co. of Syra- 
i York. An early edition of this 
xsued by the author himself and 
epion by teachers of the harp was 
ymely favorable that it was de- 
Hrevise the book and also to make 
additions. We are privileged 
le to publish this refurbished 
nd are confident that it will meet 
e During this month the book 
lable at the special advance of 
n cash price, $1.25 a copy, post- 


UM OF ORNAMENTS 
For rue PiaNnororre 


eaching methods strive to pre- 
“material in the most attrac- 
‘ possible. Piano study is not 
ry it was some few decades ago. 
‘books for juveniles are clever 
of play and study, striving 
hold the youngsters’ in- 
| even in beginners’ books for 
; we find pleasing tunes in the 


book this up-to-date teach- 
carried out in the presenta- 
figures that are usually 
the works of Bach, Han- 
Sic composers. The orna- 
pianist finds in these mas- 
positions are here explained 
plified in pieces of the early 
ades. We believe every 
ous piano student will be 
volume. 

of publication a single copy 
ay be ordered at the special 
» postpaid, 


_ SPRIGHTLY 
RuyTHMs 


For THE 
PIANOFORTE 


r studies the preferences 
is well as their capacity for 
knowledge of music that 
‘ing to impart. We be- 
al teachers will agree that 
r music of a lively char- 
‘is supplied in tuneful piano 
. every inducement to the 
ce, and every teacher knows 
antial progress. The 
Co, catalog is replete 
bers of medium grade 
for inclusion in a book 
the very best of these 
d for this album. We 
will wish to become 
the book and therefore 
ty is presented of subscrib- 

first edition copy at the 
ation price, 35 cents, 


CuHorAL ArT REPERTOIRE 
Mixep Vorces 
By Epwarp Extsworru -Hirsuer 


High School and college glee-clubs and 
choral organizations throughout the coun- 
try will be interested in the announcement 
of the forthcoming publication of Choral 
Art Repertoire for four-part mixed 
chorus. The music of this work consists 
of arrangements from master melodies by 
Mozart, Brahms, Moskowski, Beethoven, 
Dvorak, Elgar and other famous com- 
posers, with words created to interpret 
the spirit of the music. Among the in- 
strumental melodies here set to words 
are Raff’s “Cavatina,” Dvorak’s ever-liv- 
ing “Humoresque,” and Elgar’s “Salut 
d Amour.” The author, experienced as a 
director of public-school music, vocal 
teacher and choral leader, has combined 
treasured music with appropriate texts in 
a way that insures artistry and prac- 
ticability. 

A single copy now may be ordered at 
the special advance of publication price 
50c, postpaid. 


DEVOTIONAL SOLOS FOR 


CHURCH AND HomE 


There is always a demand for good 
sacred songs. Many find great comfort 
in the spiritual inspiration derived from 
a truly devotional song. Whether one may 
be in a large church, or in the quiet of 
one’s own home, the sacred song has a 
mission not to be denied. This is the idea 
prompting the publication of the book 
Devotional Solos for Church and Home. 
Here is a volume of sacred solos that 
should be in every home. The solos, al- 
though not difficult, will all be of good 
quality and worthy of use by the most 
exacting individuals. 

The opportunity to secure a single copy 
at the special pre-publication price of 40 
cents, postpaid, is one that should not be 
overlooked. 


Etcut Heattruy, Happy Tunes 


For tHe KinperGarteN Crass AND THE 
Very First Grape 1x Piano 
By Francesco B. DrLronr 

It is no exaggeration 
to say that this collec- 
tion is a real novelty for 
kindergarten work or for 
beginners in piano. Mr. 
DeLeone, a composer of 
high standing whose 
operas, songs, piano 
pieces and other works : 
have been most succes- ; 
ful, has conceived these little melodies 
which suit precisely the witty and ex- 
tremely human poems by Edmund Vance 
Cooke, his collaborator. 

Mr. Cooke, like Mr. DeLeone, has won 
real note in his own field, the literary 
field. Both poet and composer, so far 
as this volume is concerned, are on sort 
of a joyful holiday. The humor and 
practicality of their work are bound to 
gain the instant approval of every young- 
ster. 


a few of the pieces: 
“Hello, Mr. Toothbrush,” 
“The Very Good Cow,” 
“Good Things Growing” 
Here are the titles of 
and “The Wind Comes in 
the Window.” 
The special in advance 
of publication cash price 
; for a single copy is only 
25 cents, postpaid. 


Tue Srory or NANYNKA 
For rHe PrIaANororTE 
By Joun Moxress 


Schumann and Tschai- 
kowsky wrote beautiful 
music for young pianists 
and even the great Bach 
penned a number of easy 
study pieces. Modern 
composers have also 
turned their attention to 
early grade educational 
material and in this work 
we have one of our fore- 
most contemporary writers producing a 
book that will be used by many teachers 
with tiny beginners. It is a fascinating 
tale of a little Czecho-Slovakian peasant 
girl, and interwoven in the story are gems 
of musical knowledge, rudiments that have 
never been presented in more appealing 
manner. We know that this up-to-date 
presentation of music fundamentals will 
appeal to progressive teachers and in 
order to afford an opportunity for them 
to become acquainted with the work we 
will continue during this month the spe- 
cial advance of publication offer, 40 cents 
for a single copy, postpaid. 


Unison ScHOOL SoNnGcs 


Practically everyone who has had any 
experience with group singing or teach- 
ing knows that there are times when it is 
almost impossible to stir up any enthu- 
siasm. One may try all the usual pro- 
cedures that ordinarily bring results—but 
all to no avail. This is especially true of 
young school groups where at best it is 
somewhat of a problem to keep minds on 
the undertaking at hand. Very often the 
kind of material being used has a great 
deal to do with the situation. Unison 
School Songs is an unusual collection of 
school choruses that has all the enthusi- 


asm-stirring qualities needed for this 
type of singing, These numbers have 
melody, spirit and fullness. This last 


characteristic is a most important one. 
Just as evangelistic singing is made much 
more enthusiastic and interesting by the 
elaborate manner in which the accom- 
paniment is “filled out,” this book also 
will be given a pianistic background that 
will in itself go a great way toward de- 
veloping the necessary enthusiasm. Care 
is being taken, however, to keep the ac- 
companiments from being difficult of per- 
formance and also that they actually 
assist in the singing. 

While the publishing details are going 
forward, orders are being received at the 
special price in advance of publication of 
20 cents, postpaid for a single copy. 


Easiest ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


School children of all ages who have 
learned to play a scale on any instrument 
of the orchestra will get a genuine musi- 
cal thrill when they discover how easy it 
is to play their parts in our Easiest Or- 
chestra Collection. The pieces are all in 
the simplest keys and there are no difficult 
rhythms of any kind. Only whole notes, 
half notes, quarters and eighths are used; 
no sixteenths nor dotted eighth notes. 

The parts for violin and cello are all 
in the first position without double-stops 
and all bowing is carefully marked. There 
are four violin parts, so that the harmony 
is complete with the violins alone playing 
with the piano. 

The other parts are correspondingly 
easy, with each instrument confined to a 
moderate range. The three saxophone 
parts may be played with piano; the 
woodwinds taken together are complete 


Success Aphorisms of Theodore Presser 


The late Mr. Presser had a decided gift for epigrams, and | 
we are reproducing each month one of these. : 


AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISING 


“When at the very outstart, THE ETUDE 
came near failing, I doubled the size of the 
issue.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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with harmony and melody, and the brass 
instruments may be practised separately 
with entire satisfaction. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each part is 15 
cents; for the piano accompaniment book 
(Conductor’s Score) 25 cents, postpaid. 

Full instrumentation follows: t 

Ist Violin, Violin Obbligato A, 2nd Vio- 
lin, Violin Obbligato B (same as Viola), 
Viola, Cello, Bass (or E flat Bass), Flute, 
C Melody Saxophone (or Oboe), E flat 
Alto Saxophone, B flat Tenor Saxophone, 
Ist B flat Clarinet, 2nd B flat Clarinet, 
Ist B flat Trumpet, Trombone-Bass Clef 
(or Euphonium), Trombone-Treble Clef 
(or Baritone), Bassoon, Ist and 2nd 
Horns in F, Ist and 2nd E flat Altos (or 
Mellophones), Tuba, Drums and Piano 
Accompaniment (Conductor’s Score). 


OrGAN ACCOMPANIMENT AND 
REGISTRATION 


By Cuaries N. Boyp 

Charles N. Boyd, well- 
known organist and 
music educator, has pre- 
pared a work of interest 
and importance to organ 
students in his Organ 
Accompaniment an d 
Registration. 

The work will be is- 
sued in two volumes, the 
first being concerned 
with the organ as an accompanying in- 
strument; the second dealing with the 
art of registration and interpretation of 
various organ works. It is written for 
those students who have advanced suf- 
ficiently to have some control of the 
pedal-board, some independence of hands 
and feet, and some appreciation of touch 
and phrasing. It bridges the gap be- 
tween the first-year organ method and 
the requirements of professional work, 
and thus will prove of inestimable value 
to the young organist who is confronted 
with the various problems of a church 
position. 

The complete work of two volumes may 
be ordered now at the special advance of 
publication cash price of $2.00, postpaid. 
Not supplied separately. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Three eagerly awaited works are being 
withdrawn from these advance of publi- 
cation offers with this month’s issue of 
Tue Ervpe Mustc Macazine and copies 
soon will be mailed to those who have 
subscribed for them. These works are 
now obtainable at our usual liberal terms 
and a cordial invitation is extended to 
music teachers and active music workers 
to avail themselves of this opportunity by 
obtaining copies for examination. 

Class Violin Instructor, Book Two, by 
Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler cer- 
tainly will be eagerly sought by teachers 
who have used the first book in violin 
class instruction. Many classes have been 
awaiting the publication of this volume 
in order to continue the pleasurable and 
profitable work given in its predecessor. 
As in Book One, there are two separately 
bound parts, the first called the Student’s 
Book containing the violin parts to be 
played by the pupil, the other the 
Teacher's Manual containing teaching in- 
structions and the piano accompaniments. 
Price, Student’s Book, 75 cents; Teacher’s 
Manual $1.00. 

The Magic Bowl by Bryceson Treharne 
is an operetta for juveniles with a fas- 
cinating plot and music of a much higher 
grade than is usually found in _ these 
works. The attention of school music 
supervisors especially is called to this am- 
bitious production. Price, 75 cents. 


Winter, an album of piano compositions 
of medium grade, will provide novel num- 
bers that the pianist of moderate attain- 
ments will enjoy and will no doubt win 
the favor of teachers who constantly en- 
deayor to provide “something worth-while 
but different” in recreational material as 
a means of retaining the student’s interest 
in music study. Price, 75 cents. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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WHERE THE Crowp Goss 


Comparatively short distances out on most 
roads radiating from a large city there usually 


consider those places 


again. 


are to be seen all kinds of dining places. 
live on the inexperienced experimenters’ pass- 
ing that way but once and who never would 
good enough to visit 
One or two places along the road al- 
ways stand out because the high-standing ex- 


Some 


cellence of their service, food and accommoda- 
tions attracts many again and again, and there 
always are a goodly number of cars, parked 


by those places. 


So it is with music publications. 


There are certain ones which 


possess such merits as to bring folk back to them again and again. 
These are the publications which sell so well as to require reprint- 


ings from time to time. 


All of the numbers which came up for 


reprinting last month would make too lengthy a list to show here, 
but the following are some of the most notable: 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
24601 A Little Boat Song—Ket- 
EGNON Herd a eobe cts Sameer ee abe 1 $0.25 
7110 The Haunt of the Fairies— 
OF O80 rs ee cate arate tatecer es 2 20 
24125 Valse Petite—Ketterer.. 2% 3D 
6961 Dance of the Midgets—Cad- 
AUG S s5.-« sl cpa Tanys, oe aes aon ore wey) 
25270 The Robin's Return—VFisher 4 40 
1876 Song of the Bathers—Waclhs 4 60 
348 March of the Indian Phan- 
toms—Krveger .....-..% 7 50 
PIANO STUDIES AND COLLECTIONS 
Seales and Cadences (Music Mastery 
Series) —Présser 2. 5--cee eee $0.50 
Studies for the More Advanced Play- 
ers, Op. 67, Bk. 1—Loeschhorn, 
(Bo Ce Now E32) Se. eee 50 
Old’ Mavorites: Album: Weiser «cree. .60 
Album of Cross-Hand Piecus ........ aes 
Original Four-Hand Pieces (Advanced 
Grades \ic4..:. Moe ieormaeeer ae cae 1.25 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
80048 Noon and Night (Low)—Haw- 
i) aay Sica on RIA seen copa cite $0.50 
30117 Coming Home (Low)—Willeby. 50 
30012 I Love Life (High)—Mana- 
VATE EAL pao lo se 60 
30451 Princeton Cannon Scug—Hewilt 
& -Osvbornes Vik. cwerereraedeeee eee 50 
30454 Lesson with a Fan—d’Hardelot .60 
20447 Ill Take You WUome Again, 
Kathleen—Westendorf ...... 50 
30450 Just As IT Am (Low)—Haley. 50 


SHEET MUSIC—SACRED DUET 

23752 When I Survey the Wondrous 

Cross (Soprano or Tenor and 
Contralto or Bass)—Hope.... $0.60 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
The Musie Life and How to Succeed in 


Lt—T dppey sana. act ahem sere ete 75 
ORCHESTRA 
Piano Acc. Parts 
Presser’s Popular Orchestra 
Book:(clgq); . cueeeeennaletae eee $0.60 $0.30 
Royal Overture Album ........ 1.00 -60 
ORGAN COLLBCTIONS 
The Standard Organist ..6.¢..-..<.<. $0.75 
Album of Transcriptions—Lemare... . 50 
The Organ Player—Orem ........... 2.00 
A Book of Organ Musiece—Rogers .... 2.50 
Folio of Organ Music, Vol. Two— 
CREA Pie antes ca ae ee 1.00 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR AND COLLECTION 


Complete Instructor for the Violin— 
Tours (LE CF ING. 340) Se $1.00 
Violinist’s Popular Repertoire ....... 75 


CANTATAS 


Prayer, Promise and Praise—Neid- 
UT ie SAPO OOD Bec. fits Stoo e acy. $1.00 
Peter Pan—(V'reble Voices)—Beach.. 00 


OCTAVO—TREBLE, SACRED AND 
SECULAR 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Parts Price 
20270 Peace I Leave With You— 
ROOCHES- BViSS | Kisii wie ces oO $0.06 
20363 Won’t You Set Us Free ?— 
WPOrdh-BuUss se. isles a 3 12 
35072 Mon Desir (My Desire) 
MCG IA OTUAS = Wan ckescatele-n oss 3 A2 
35054 Mighty Lak’ a Rose. .Nevin- 
ERI Ta SR el ev aleorts ofer=. eis: sears ieue 2 10 
20229 Welcome, Pretty Vrimrose 
Flower—Pinsuti-Bliss ... 2 -O8 
35208 The Harp of Winds—Npross 3 -L2 
OCTAVO—MEN’S, SACRED AND 
SECULAR 
20199 Praise Ye the Father— 
Gounod-Morrts . ov ia. canbe os 0.10 
10464 In the Time of Roses—leich- 
ardt-Warhurst . 0... Ne eee 10 
35022 I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen (Boys’ Quartet, Mel- 
ody in Second Tenor)—Wes- 
tendorf .10 
35206 Break-Break-Break—C/osse a pa 5) 
85205 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin.... 10 


OCTAVO—MIXED, SACRED 
20573 Eventide—Lambrecht ......... $0.12 
20493 Fairest Lord Jesus— Marz FO. 12 
20222 Hallelujah, from “Messiah” 
(School Hdition)—Handel- 


USGA chee ankamiersters eect seneee 15 
20492 Lead On, O King Eternal— 
AGT AE Hayes = SE EIAES dehearape ccc: 12 
84 Come Weary Soul—Gilbert.... 12 
21035 Awake! Salute the Happy Morn 
SUD TALIS Medi e ERC RPT ERS oe 12 
20975 The Lord My Pasture Shall Pre- 
pare——Da@len ws Sk, se ccche  ciaveld 12 


6285 Rejoice Greatly—Woodward .. .06 
20000 B eee Art Thou, O Lord God— 
ONES ha stoee ene pewialate! ayer Seats ete 
5954 Three Sentences or Responses 
(The Lord is in His Holy 
Temple, Come Unto Me and 
On this Bless’d Day)—E. P. 
Marlee? ic: 2050 cen AP eee 15 


OCTAVO-——-MIXED, 

35021 Don't Be Weary, Traveler 
(Negro Spiritual, Sia-Part 
Chorus)—Dett 

35182 Venetian Love 
Baldwin 15 


247 The Sea Hath Its Pearls— 
Pinsuti 


SECULAR 


OPERETTAS 
Juliet—(Men)—Brigham. 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


Junior-Senior High School Chorus Book 
—Buker and Daniels........ $1.50 


tomeo and $0.75 


Folk Songs of Many Nations—Zlson 
cee Paper soi cet a Mamie teem 50 
Distinetive Anthems (formerly titled 


‘Attractive Church Anthems”) 
—John Church Co., publica- 
tion 


DELAYED Coples 


Owing to the unprecedented rush of new 
subscriptions for Tur Erupr Mustc Mac- 
AZINE received in our recent offer, some 
copies, were of necessity, delayed. We 
are entering subseriptions as speedily as 
possible. If copies have not reached you 
within four weeks after your subscription 
was sent, drop us a post card and we 
will investigate. 

We thank all of our musical friends for 
the fine support they have given us in 
making Tre Krone a pronounced factor 
in furthering musical interest. 


MaGazinge ComBINATIONS WITH 
Tue Erupe At 
Money-SAvInG PRicgs 


Popular magazines, appealing to every 
taste, are offered al a reduced price when 
ordered with a year’s subseription to Tire 
Keruvr Music Magaztny. Note our ad- 
vertisement on another page. Here is a 
chance to save a substantial sum on your 
magazine purchases, 


BEWARE OF SWINDLERS 


Repeated Warnings to musi¢ lovers to 
use caution in paying money to strangers 
representing themselves as magazine so- 
licitors seem to be ignored. Daily com- 
plaints come from musicians throughout 
the country of the non receipt of copies of 
Tue Ervor and almost invariably inves- 
tigation proves that they have been vic- 
timized by unscrupulous: individuals pos- 
ing as magazine solicitors. Pay no money 
to any man or woman unless you are con- 
vinced of his or her honesty. Accept no 
contracts or receipts unless you carefully 
read them. Do not accept ordinary re- 
ceipts which may be purchased in any 
stationery store. Our direct representa- 
tives always carry the official receipt of 
Tue Trropvorr Presser Co. 


SINGERS Send for these interesting and 
helpful booklets — FREE. 
FOREMOST STANDARD SONGS 
SACRED SONGS---Thematic Excerpts 


Complete texts and music portions of excellent songs 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PINNING WHEEL 


BY THE 
SPID G WHE 


TOR THE MANOFORTE 


for 
om 


EDWARD E MENGES: 


ew Music 


Spring and Summer 
Recital and Study Needs 


Helpful suggestions will be found in this THEODORE PRESSER Ci 
announcement of brand-new copyrights and reprintings of successft 
JOHN CHURCH CO. numbers. 


ANY OF THESE PIECES MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATIOI 


30393 
25509 
25500 


30409 


TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS 


2 eee HANDS 


PIANO SOLOS 


°. 

ARMSTRONG, W. D. 

A Remembrance ...... - 

BACH, (Es: 

Bourree, from the 
“Suite for Trumpet 
1D?) esa ae te 4 


25486 
25513 


25552 
3 25551 
The Lead Soldiers — 25550 
Marvel” + 28ici.t. ake eae 
BEETHOVEN, L. van 
Andante, from ‘Sonata, 


Op NT SEP Naeakteritns rors 5 


25589 


MAC TH 30418 
In Varying Mood...... 
Processional March 
BROWN, F. H. 
Minnehaha, or Laugh- 
ing Water, Polka....5 
CADMAN, C. W. 
The Pompadour’s Fan.5 
EISLER, PAUL 
March of the 
MELCGS.. OM, cine reer 2yu 
Valse Miniature ...... y 
EWING, MONTAGUE 
Moonlight Melody AG 
GREY, FP. Hi: 
The Big Bassoon...... 
Football Days—March . 
Little Tin Soldiers — 
IETS Wea Ae ence = 
Old Country Dance....2 
The Pride of the Nation 
EMUANC II mpeheiouatetaierci + 3 
tatelGaZerse s/ael eres a wete 
Three Ring Circus— 
Galop 2. a. cemam eam 2u% 
Twinkum Waltz ...... 
HANDEL, G. F. 
Menuet, from ‘“Sam- 


25476 
30401 
30413 


30372 
25510 
30395 


25465 
25561 
25522 
25521 


25473 
25520 


PIANO DUETS 


ARNOLD, M. 

The Old Castle........3% 
KETTERER, E. 

GaPSIESs Jor isicl c.< oturaca 
PALDI, M. 

By the Campfire....... 


30408 


25479 


BRO, M. 
Eee in the Sun- 
shine 2 


25505 


E. 


GRIEG, 
30410 Wedding Pues Op. 65, 
No CAr 5 


30431 


Cente FE aes 5 30404 


-VIOLIN SOLOS 


COOKE, J. F. 

Beautiful Isle 5 s.ciect 

NEVIN, ETHELBERT 

Venetian Love Song 
(Canzone Amorosa) .4% 


TWO VIOLINS 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. 
Serenade (Serenata)....5 

THREE VIOLINS 
TOCABEN, L. 
Amaryllis Overture ....3 


CORNET 


LIEURANCE, T. 
By the Waters of Min- 
netonka 2 


30114 


30406 


30420 
30447 


30087 
30411 


30412 


KLOHR, JOMN N. 


Heads Up—March 30416 


Cireumnavigators 
Club—March 


ORCHESTRA 


SOUSA, J. P. 
The Liberty Bell March 


25512 
25511 


Cat. No 


Gr, 
F. 


KEATS, a 
Puff Balls—Caprice oe 
KERN, C. 


Jumping fick e Rope... a 
KERR 


Cheerful Cherub eae 2: 
Learning to Waltz.:. 2 
Skipping Home from 
Schopl . . asave. lewis 2 
KOHLMANN, C. 
Enchantments (oc ssi sree 
MACFADYEN, A. 
Evening Star, from 
(ILE RE 
Hand Alone) ...:... 5 
MENGES, E. E. 
By the Spinning Wheel.3 
MORRISON, C. S. 
In_ Silent Thought..... 
NEVIN, ARTHUR 
Butterflies, from “Love 
Dreams” 
No. 2 vei. we eee 
NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
March of the Pilgrims .4 
REBE, c ; 
Bourree in A Min 3% 
REC VIRGINIA 7 


SOUSA, J. P. 
A Century of Progress 
—March iii sux ees 3 
The _ Circumnavigators 
Club—March .. eS 
STANGER, M. L.: Dig 
Me | Firstlea sane 1 
Oh! Such Paginas 
WILLIAMS, F. A. 
Joyous Springtime .... 
March of the Dolls... 


PIPE ORGAN 


EDDY, C. 4 
Russian Boatmen’s Song 
on the River Ree 4 
FORMAN, MRS. R. R. 
Meditation 


Songs and Ballads 


DUNCAN SISTERS 
one tee See fa 


(g- jet 
HAW B. 
a Rees Fable (a-F 


spout Baas 
The tars an tri 
feed 
F optita )\ucgereye use 
SP ROSS “CHAS. G. 
That’s the World in 4 


eee ae c-F) 

WESTENDORF, 7. P. 

Vu Shake. You Home 
Again, Kathleen (c-E) ( 


Sacred Solos 


DE KOVEN, R. 
ecco tae tog flat}. 
HAHN, ; 
The iteeie Road 
Through Nazareth (d- 
g opt. b flat)acs 3. 
The Little Roa 
PN Nazareth as q 
NEVIN, 
At_ the ' Cross" tis flat- 


S Rat) eccsesniee oe oe 


MUSICAL RECITATIO 


CRIM, R. K. ig 
The Crocodile ......0s 
My Mother Is a Vege- — 

tarian SR ae 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 


1712-1714 Ch 
Philadelph 


TUDE 


IMAHA SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
ts first concert of the season, on 
ist, dedicated its new home, the 
mmorial Building, given to the city 


Sarah Joslyn. Joseph Littau is 
‘conductor. 
@ De. 


jE D’ALBERT is reported to be 
the last touches on an opera, 
'? Tt is based upon a play which 
lenomenal success in London and 
214, was produced in America with 
hiteside in the leading role. 


ey 


Hy GARDEN THEATER, the 
ane of grand opera in London, will 
ethis year its two hundreth anni- 
Jpened December 7, 1732, by Rich 
ts Opera” memories, the original 
od till burned on the night of 
19, 1808. The rebuilt theater 
fed on September 18, 1809, con- 
© an opera house in 1847 and 
March 5, 1856, This was rebuilt 
mated on May 15, 1858. On the 
age about every significant work 
dern operatic repertoire has been 
and the art of every singer of 
been displayed. 


1 
} 
¥ 
i 
“b 
a 
te 
; 


i 
{ 
i 
if 


HEADLAM-MORLEY’S piano 
vas on a December program of the 
mphony Orchestra, when Dr. Ernst 
ii) for some years leader of the Cin- 
'ymphony Orchestra, was the con- 
This was the second of Lady Head- 
2y’s compositions to be performed 
‘mous group. 


<g—____________—__ 


Wy JOSEPH HAYDN’S two hun- 
Ithday anniversary will be celebrated 
ja from March 31st to April 6th. 
ll be the dedication of the Haydn 
ceremonies at the Haydn monu- 
gala performance of “Orpheus’’ in 
Opera; performances of “The 
and “The Seasons;” a concert by 
jima Philharmonic Orchestra; two 
Music evenings; with ceremonies 
his birthplace, and at Eisenstadt 
st of his greatest works were 


>» 


EMPER, the young American 
ently “received the first of the Lilli 
als for distinguished scholar- 
graduating from the Salzburg 
Academy, where she had con- 
al concerts. 


D« 


HOUSAND MUSICIANS of 
‘ity are reported to be in need; 
committee, with Walter Dam- 
chairman, has been formed 
interested in the movement 
the committee are such mu- 
as Ignace Paderewski, Mme. 
brich, Fritz Kreisler and 
mini, with the association of 
and business names as Mrs. 
. Harry Harkness Flagler, 
t Belmont and Mr. Paul Cravath, 
hundred thousand dollars is 


D 


~f BUTTERFLY,” with Tamaki 

to-San, and “Carmen,” with 
in the title réle were draw- 
r last, overcrowded houses 
ece, 


D 


7 
STRAUSS is announced as 
etors of the Salzburg Festi- 
will lead two performances 
“Fidelio” and two concerts 
a Philharmonic Orchestra, in- 
e programs Beethoven’s 
ony,” his own “Alpine 
me of his favorite Mozart 
alter and Fritz Busch will 
s at this significant event. 


iy agency. 


New York. 


WoRLD oF Music 
(Continued from page 153) 


EFREM ZIMBALIST’S tone poem for 
orchestra, ‘“Daphnis and Chloe” had its first 
performance when appearing on the _ pro- 
gram of January 2nd of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing. The work had a very heartening re- 
ception. 

+(e 


HANDEL’S “SAUL” has been recently 
performed as an opera, by the Falmouth 
Opera Singers, of England. 


ne 


CECIL FANNING, widely known as 
singer, writer and composer, died suddenly 
at his home in Columbus, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 7th. Born in Columbus, on November 
28, 1883, he made his début in 1906 and be- 
came well known as a baritone, in America 
and England. He was the librettist for 
Francesco de Leone’s opera, “Alglala,’’ pro- 
duced by the Cleveland Grand Opera Com- 
pany in 1924, and he wrote also the words 
for Harriet Ware’s cantata, “Sir Oluf,’’ and 
for Marshall Kernochan’s “Foolish Virgins.” 


—————————————s; 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY of 
Contemporary Music is to hold its 1932 
festival at Vienna, in June. 


Cc 


SAXON STATE THEATERS are re- 
ported to have announced that they will 
perform no modern operas in this season, 
in order to save the burden of royalties. 
With a tip from Ko-Ko, the managers seem 
to agree that a few starved composers 
“never will be missed.” 


Us aS ELD 


PRINCESS ULUANI-NUIHI CAIKA- 
LANI, of the Hawaiian royal family, was 
lately the Cio-Cio-San in a performance of 
“Madame Butterfly” at the Opéra Comique 
of Paris. 


Qa ee Se 

A MEMORIAL BUST of the late Lynn- 
wood Farnam, the eminent Canadian organ- 
ist, has been placed in Christ Church 


Cathedral of Montreal, where he was 
organist from 1908 till 1913. 


———— Fr 
“LA SIRENA,” an opera in four acts, by 
Dr. James Lyon, the eminent English com- 
poser, had its world premiére when given 
on November 2nd, by the Glasgow Phil- 
harmonic Opera Society (Scotland), when 
it received much favorable notice. 
(Ga Se 
EO BLECH celebrated lately his twenty- 


fifth anniversary as a conductor at the 
Berlin State Opera, on which occasion he 
led .a_ gala performance of “A Masked Ball 
(Un Ballo in Maschera)”’ by Verdi. 
<¢——_—_—__________ 
WOLF-FERRARI’S new ‘opera, “La 
Vedova Scaltra (The Wily Widow),” 
recently had simultaneous production at 


Berlin and Cologne. The libretto, by Ghisal- 
berti, is based on Goldoni’s witty comedy 
of the same name. Suitors from four 
countries wooing the lovely widow, Rosaura. 
with a boldly conceived musical score that 
purposely is reminiscent of other works from 
the days of Scarlatti and Mozart to Richard 
Strauss, surely should furnish fare for the 
operatic epicure. / 


3——— 
COMPETITIONS 


A EUGENE YSAYE VIOLIN PRIZE 
is announced by a committee formed at 
Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a memorial to the eminent Belgium 
violinist. The contest is international, and 
information may be had by addressing the 
Ysaye Violin Prize Committee, in care of 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 

a aE ECG 

SCORES OF PRIZES, ranging from ten 
thousand to fifty dollars, are offered by the 
management of the Moose Music Festival 
and Exposition to be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, from August 21st to 27th. For par- 
ticulars address Joseph A. Jenkins, Hollen- 
den Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


There is no intellect so beclouded that music cannot 
of light into the darkened mental corners.”—JOHN F. Hy Lan, 
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“Welcome Spring! 


ELCOME Spring with lovely flowers, shrubs and ferns in your yard—with a 
W vegetable garden all your own—ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST! 


THE 


ETUDE makes this possible by offering seeds, plants and shrubs in return 
for subscriptions, new or renewal, which you can easily secure during your spare 


time. 
count. 


fier 
ED 


Send us FULL PAYMENT with each order. 


Personal subscriptions do not 


CHOICE FERNS 


Ferns are most desirable plants, 
require but little care, live indefi- 
nitely and grow larger every year. 
Our collection includes these leading 
and choice varieties: Ostrich Plume, 
Roosevelt, Teddy Junior, Boston. 
Whitmanii, Asparagus, Sprengeri 
(Emerald Feather), Asparagus Plu- 
mosus (Lace Fern), Maiden Hair, 
Sword, Staghorn and Moss Fern. 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY THREE 
VARIETIES FOR SECURING ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION 


D> 


FIVE ROSE OF SHARON PLANTS 


The Rose of Sharon is one of the most beautiful and valuable of all shrubs. 


It blooms over a long period of time; 


and is not attacked by insects. The 


fine mixture of colors, 


is not injured by extremes of heat or cold 
plants we offer are field grown and include a 


You will be delighted with them. 


ALL FIVE AWARDED FOR SECURING ONLY ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


¢ 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


(Sixteen Packets) 
. Onion 1 pkt. Beet 
. Parsley 1 pkt. Bean 
kt. Parsnip 1 pkt. Cabbage 
. Radish 1 pkt. Carrot 
it. Sweet Corn 1 pkt. Cucumbers 
. Squash 1 pkt. Lettuce 
. Turnip i pkt. Muskmelon 
kt. Tomato 1 pkt. Watermelon 


Awarded for Securing Only 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


G 


D 


FLOWER SEEDS 


(Sixteen Packets) 


Aster 1 pkt. 

‘t. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. 
. Candytuft 1 pkt. 

st. Calendula 1 pkt. 
kt. Calliopsis 1 pkt. 
. Cosmos 1 pkt. 

. Larkspur 1 pkt. 

kt. Marigold 1 pkt. 


Mignonette 
Morning Glory 
Nasturtium 
Poppy 
Scabiosa 
Sweet Alyssum 
Zinnia 
Oriental 
Garden 


Awarded for Securing Only 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


De 


Flower 


FIVE LEADING ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Planting a few shrubs this sea- 
son will soon make your home a 
beauty spot and a greater joy to 
live in. Our collection of shrubs 
includes these desirable varieties: 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 
(Bridal Wreath)— 
White flowers in early Summer. 


BUSH HONEYSUCKLE— 

Pink and white flowers in 
Spring. 

Beautiful red berries in Summer 
and Fall, 


ALTHEA (Rose of Sharon)— 
Flowers profusely in late Sum- 
mer and early Fall. 


FORSYTHIA (Golden Bell)— 

The very first harbinger of 
Spring. Golden-yellow flowers. 
SYRINGA 
White and 
flowers. Tall. 


(Mock Orange)— 
very fragrant 


ALL FIVE AWARDED FOR SECURING ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


¢ 


D 


Send Orders Directly to: 


THe EtupeE Music MAGAZINE 


Foreign $3.00—$2.00 A YEAR—In Canada $2.25 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Tylusical Sneeze 


By MiLtTona Moore 


“You have played and counted the study 
which I gave you last week very well,” 
commented Joan’s teacher. “For a re- 
ward, I am going to give you a new piece.” 

This pleased Joan; that is, it pleased 
her until she saw the music. 

“Oh, Miss Miller, it does look pretty! 
But I know I cannot count those dotted 
notes.” . 

“The trouble,” explained Miss Miller, 
“is that you think you can’t before you 
try. You can learn to count those trouble- 
some measures if you can imitate a sneeze.” 

Joan was very much surprised when she 
heard her teacher say this. 

“And now,” said Miss Miller, as she 
handed her pupil a pencil and a piece of 
paper, “please write out the musical 
rhythm you see in the first measure on 
this sheet of paper.” 

Joan wrote the following: 


ge By 


“Very nice,” complimented the teacher. 

Then Joan was told to mark the counting 
under the notes. This time the measure 
like this: 


Mil 3 


1 Zeca 


“That is good,” admitted Miss Miller. 
“But I don’t see any ‘and’ for the first 
beat.” 

“Does it belong 
note?” Joan asked. 

“No,” answered the teacher, “it belongs 
halfway between count one and count 
two, on the dot, like this: 


Ex.1 


RS Fe 


1 and 2 and 


lox rked 


under the sixteenth 


“But when do I sneeze?” eagerly ques- 
tioned Joan. 
“Just as soon as I write this for you,” 
was the reply. 
And this is what Joan saw: 
Ex.2 
ker-choo 
e- 7 d 5] 
1 and 2 and 
or 1 and uh-2 and 
“How funny!” cried Joan. 
rhymes with uh-fwo.” 
“Yes,” agreed Miss Miller. “A sneeze 
has at last proved itself useful.” 


Bird Plusic 


In the early morning 
The birds start practicing. 
I'll try to imitate the birds, 
At least in that one thing. 


“Ker-choo 


The Doctor's Office 


Part Two 


For Violinists 


By Heten OutPHant Bares 


“Good morning, violinists, one and all. 
Today we are going to have an open 
forum. If you have any questions on 
how to be strong, successful, happy and 
charming, I shall be glad to answer them.’” 

Up jumped Harry Violin. “Please, doc- 
tor, my stick is ruined. I am still young. 
I don’t know why I should feel like an 
old man this early in life.” 

“Ah,” replied Dr. LaRoy, “you have 
been neglected. Your bow hair has been 
left tightened up overnight, and it has 
taken the curve out of your bow stick. 
How could you sleep in such a stiff con- 
dition? When you are not being used, 
your bow should be unscrewed, and the 
hair loosened.” 

“Doctor,” asked Tommy Violin, Harry’s 
brother, “how can I have a firm tone? 
My pegs are always slipping.” 


TOMMY VIOLIN 


“Tf you want your pegs to turn smooth- 
ly and hold firmly,” replied the doctor, 
“first apply a light film of soap, and then 
cover with chalk.” 

“T want to make an appointment for a 
shampoo and a manicure,” said Mary 
Viola. 

“T will tell you how to shampoo your 
own hair,” said Dr. LaRoy. “The hair 
of your bow should be rubbed in a lather 
of soap with a toothbrush. Rinse off all 
the soap and dry thoroughly.” 

“And what about the brilliantine after 
the shampoo?” asked Mary. 

“You should put some powdered rosin 
on the bow, and then rub the bow on the 
rosin cake.” 

“You forgot about the manicure,” per- 
sisted Mary. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Dr. LaRoy. “Your 
strings and fingerboard should be mani- 
cured by wiping them with a clean cloth 
dampened with wood alcohol. This will 
remove the excess rosin. Be careful not 
to touch the alcohol to any other part of 
the violin, because it will remove the var- 
nish.” 

“What is your trouble” asked the doc- 
tor, turning to another patient. 

“Ah, my voica is alla de crack and de 
croaka, and maka no gooda de sound. 


And me, I ma not old,” complained poor 
Secundo Violino. 

“Well, let me see,” replied the doctor. 
“Why, here you have a crack in your 
case. If you will let me repair that, all 
your brilliance and sweetness will return, 
and your voice will be as charming as 
ever.” 

“Ah, yes, fixa de crack,” said Secundo 
excitedly. 

“And another thing that is affecting 
your voice is the large amount of dust and 
rosin both inside and outside your case. 
If you had been wiped off with a silk 
handkerchief every time you were used, 
all this rosin would not have accumulated. 
Now you will need a good cleaning. It 
will improve your tone considerably.” 

“Ah, me, once I hadda de besta voice 
in alla de town.” 

“Well,” answered the doctor, “if you 
want people to enjoy your voice again, 
you should have this prescription filled: 


‘kX Linseed oil, seven parts 


Oil of turpentine, one part 
Water, four parts. 


Keep in a bottle and shake before 
using. Put a little of this prescrip- 


tion on a cloth and rub. Then rub 


with another clean cloth.’ 


“It is time to close the open forum,” 
continued Dr. LaRoy, “but before you go, 
I want to remind you to beware of flu 
germs. They will be waiting for you in 
damp places and drafts, and, near open 
windows, stoves and radiators. Cold air 
makes your strings sound sharp; warm 
air and perspiring fingers make your 
strings stretch and sound flat. If your 
owners have perspiring hands, ask them 
to wash and dry them béfore playing on 
you. You should each have a coat of 
closely knit cloth or chamois skin to wrap 
around you when you are not being used.” 

Just at this moment, Tommy Trombone 
stuck his head in the door. 

“Come on in, Tommy,” called Robert. 
“This is a free iecture. Don't you want 
to ask the doctor a question?” 

“Well, Tommy Trombone,” said the doc- 
tor, “this lecture was for violinists, but 
I’m glad you came. I’m sorry to see you 
in such a run-down condition. In the 
first place, you need a thorough cleaning. 
Like all your brothers and cousins, the 
brass and reed instruments, you should 
have a regular tonic of grease on your 
joints and slides, and a few drops of oil 
on your springs.” 

“Goodbye, violinists, and Tommy Trom- 
bone. I hope you will each enjoy many 
years of health and happiness—which you 
will if you carry out my suggestions and 
take good care of yourselves.” 


©he Brass Enser 


By CHARLES KNETZ 


The trumpet sounds the clariot 
That sends a thrill through 
You hear it in Marche Militair 
And Simonetti’s charming air. 


iu 
fist 


TRUMPET 


The French horn with its solem 
Sings like a tenor voice alone. 
It blends with woodwind, string 
And is the second of its class. 


FRENCH HORN 


The trombone has a noble voice 
That makes the human heart rej 
Its long tube and its cone-shape 
Give forth the tone we love so \ 


The tuba is the king of brass; 
By far the largest of its class. 
It plays the bass with powerful 
Which rarely you will hear ale 


The brass ensemble you may h 
In Handel's Largo, ever dear, 
The trumpet plays the melod 
Sustained by noble harmony, 


¥ 

The trees are jondeall 
To the wind, 
While clouds are passit 
There’s rhythm in 
The tree-tops, 
There’s rhythm in the 
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| Famous ae 
La BoHEME 


EME (pronounce Bo-aim) is a 
ful opera, although it is not so 
' cheerful as some others; but 


® is interesting and the music 


fomposed by Puccini, the Italian, 
1924. So you see it is rather 


ne is laid in 1830 in the “Latin 
M Paris (where so many stu- 
Hsirtists of all nationalities have 
hi and study), and it tells the 
pour artistic chums who were 
Hand lived together in a garret. 
m is a poet, one a painter, one 
p and one a philosopher. The 
athe careless and happy-go-lucky 
mr ” who dominate the opera. 
Hoor above them, in another for- 
lives Mimi, a young girl, and 
i e comes in to the Bohemians’ 
Htell them how lonely she is, and 
spends her time making artificial 
hich remind her of the beautiful 
tf meadows. 
next act they all go together to 
, to amuse themselves, and then 
veral scenes of quarrels and mis- 
Jast act Mimi comes again into 
fly garret below her; but this 
so worn out that ibe faints 


are many recordings made of 
you can become more familiar 
beautiful music. Some of these 
sire: Redolfo’s Narrative, sung by 


By JEFFIE LEE 


own in New Mexico there 
citement. Paderewski, the 
of all pianists, was coming 
two hundred miles distant, 
pupils at their club had 
a body to hear the mas- 
hey had all jumped and 
1 joy when their teacher had 
What fun they would have 
the country by automobiles, 
= no trains. 
Guadalupe Mountains, the 
, and the miles and miles 
ctus would be interesting 
too, just think of their 
arrival there! 
le and everyone was in 
But on the morning set 
s and teacher awoke to 
S veritable rivulets, and 
not cease. Phones began 
| it be possible to make 
sometimes for days the 
ooned in tricky little 
ere is a rain in the moun- 
before dry river beds are 
water roaring frantically 
‘Everything is pushed be- 
the water from the high- 
What if that should 
the steady little Music 
not give up their plans, 
m of a lifetime to them. 
wanted to make real. 
wski might never return 


and teacher drove 
sable roads. They ar- 
to rush to the hotel and 
oncert. What was their 
, when, after the won- 


ire] 


Martinelli, Victor No. 6595; My Name is 
Mimi, sung by Bori, No. 6790, and the 
Waltz at the Carnival, No. 1333. There 
is also an orchestral fantasia, No. 37871. 
The Columbia Records give the entire op- 
era, No. 67711 D to No. 67723 D, in- 
clusive. 


THE FOUR BOHEMIANS 


And as both of the great opera com- 
panies in America, The Chicago Civic, 
and the New York Metropolitan, frequent- 
ly broadcast their performances, you may 
sometime hear some of this music “on the 
eines? 


When Paderewski Played 


Curry ByNuM 


derful program, the local manager who 
was a friend of their teacher invited the 
entire group to meet Paderewski! How 
happy each child was! Everyone planned 
what he would say as he shook that 
marvelous hand. The little Polish girl 
wanted to speak in her native tongue to 
her great Countryman. 


DESERT CACTUS 


When they were ushered into his pres- 
ence, Paderewski patted the children on 
their heads and smiled one of his rare 
smiles and said: “You really wanted to 
hear me play, when you traveled that dis- 
tance in the mud and rain.” 

Tears of joy were rolling down the 
cheeks of some of the children as the 
Great Master touched them. Their hour 
of supreme happiness had come. They 
had even met the ingnortal Paderewski! 
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Games for Club Deetings “Spelling Game” 


By Guapys M. STEIN 


Take several large sheets of writing 
paper and cut them into two-inch squares. 
On each slip mark one letter until you 
have six or seven complete alphabets. 

Shuffle them well and deal out to the 
players, giving each player an equal num- 
ber of the squares. 

Then allow a certain number of minutes 
for the players to arrange their squares 


Duda 


. What is an opera? 

. When was the first opera performed ? 

. What country built the first opera 
house? 

. Name an opera by Gluck. 

. Name an opera by Mozart. 


Wh 


wn 


so that they will spell the names of the 
signs or characters used in music. The 
player completing the longest: list in the 
given time wins the game. 

For the benefit of those who do not re- 
member the names of the signs the follow- 
ing reminders are given: staff, bar, dot, 
tie, clef, stem, flag, sharp, flat, natural, 
brace, note, rest, slur, accent, hold. 


Ask ANOTHER ??? 


6. Name an opera by Verdi. 
7. Name an opera by Wagner. 
8. Name an opera by Puccini. 
9. What is a “leitmotif” ? 

10. What is a libretto? 


(Answers on this page) 


Letter Box 


Dear JuNtIor Erune: 

I like to read the articles and play the 
pieces in THe Erupe. I am in the fourth 
grade of piano and have taken lessons for 
several years. Not long ago I heard Hei- 
fetz, the violinist, play here. He certainly 
is a wonderful player, and he had a fine 
accompanist. I intend to be an accom- 
panist when I am older. Last year we 
heard Zimbalist play and another time 
Dame Clara Butt sang. 

There are fifty-six piano students in 
our school. Besides those of English- 
speaking countries there are Chinese, 
Dutch, French, German, Japanese, Nor- 
wegian, Portuguese and Russian. 

My sister was the first one to give a 
senior piano recital here unassisted. 

I am enclosing a picture of me on the 
grounds of the school. 

From your friend, 
Jean A. Horexye (Age 13), 
Canadian Academy, 
Kobe, Japan. 


(Club (Corner 


Dear JuNtor Etrupe: 

I am treasurer of the Fairfield Junior 
Music Study Club which meets each 
month either with my teacher or at our 
homes. I entertained the club last year 
in April. 

I enjoy Tue Erupe and often learn 
pieces from it. Mother read Tue Erupre 
when she was a child. We have a copy 
of a 1909 Etude. 

I am studying Bach. 
positions very much. 

Your friend, 
Sarau AMANDA Puitirps (Age 7), 
Alabama. 


I like his com- 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

“The Music Lovers Club” is the name 
of the club recently organized by our 
teacher and her pupils, in order that we 
might learn the fundamentals of music 
and study the lives of great musicians. 
We also plan to enjoy social activities. 
We meet each Tuesday afternoon in the 
school auditorium. We are _ studying 
rhythm now. 

We are planning on having a recital 
soon, 

From your friend, 
Marte Lewis, Sec. (Age 12), 
Texas. 


“Answers to Ask Another 


1. An opera is a drama, the words of 
which are sung instead of spoken. It 
contains solos, duets, choruses and 
so forth; it is produced with action, 
scenery and costumes, and is ac- 
companied by a full orchestra. 


2. The first opera was performed in 
Florence, Italy, about the year 1600. 

3. The first opera house was built in 
Italy. 

4. Gluck’s best-known opera is “Orpheus 
and Euridice’ (pronounced Ayoo- 
ree-deé-chay ). 

5. “Don Giovanni,” “The Magic Flute,” 
r “The Marriage of Figaro.” 


6. Verdi’s best-known operas are “Aida,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore” and “La 


Traviata.” 

7. Wagner’s best-known operas. are 
“Tannhauser,” “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Parsifal,” and the, 


four operas in the series called “Die 
Nibelungen Ring.” 

8. “Madame Butterfly,” “La Tosca,” and 
“La Bohéme” are Puccini’s best- 
known operas. 

9. A leitmotif is a short theme, asso- 
ciated with a certain character or 
situation in the opera. 

10. A libretto is the text, 
words, of an opera. 


or book of 


— . 
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Juntor Erupe Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Beethoven.” Must contain not over one 
hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNtor ErupE 


Ply Own Progress 


(PRIZE WINNER) 

My progress in music has quite a story. 
At first music was nothing more to me 
than another subject in school to bother 
me. Then, two years ago, the music 
supervisor of our city came to room at 
our house. Of course, our family soon 
became well acquainted with her and she 
began to tell me stories of the lives of 
great composers and virtuosi. 

Also, at this time, in school, I came 
under the direction of a most capable 
teacher. Both of these events greatly 
increased my interest in music, and I 
begged to be allowed to take piano les- 
sons, which I had never gotten around 
to taking before. The permission was 
given and again I was fortunate in my 
choice of a music teacher. My musical 
interest was even more highly developed 
—and now I live for music. 

ELeanor L.*Goutp (Age 14), 
Ohio. 


Ply Own Progress 


(PrizE WINNER) 

My good progress as a violin student 
is due to having a very faithful and thor- 
ough teacher with whom I have studied 
four years, as well as to my own efforts 
at regular daily practice from three to 
four hours, generally four hours. I really 
have accomplished very much in my tech- 
nical studies and have worked up a won- 
derful repertoire of concert pieces. I have 
also learned several concertos and have 
finished several books of scale studies. 

TuroporeE ArpIAN Gronroos (Age 12), 

New York. 


Puzzle 
Tue first three letters reading down, 
plus the last three letters, also reading 
down, will give the name of a composer. 
Answers must give all words as well as 
composer’s name. Do not cut this out 
of your magazine but make your own 


square. 
¥ . . . 
* . . * . 
* . . . . . 
. . . . * 
. . *. * 
. . . . * * 
Horizontals. 
1. Loveliness. 
Ze sO do again 
3. Forever. 
4. A place for worship. 
5. To assert. 
6. What all musicians must practice. 


SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION FOR 


DECEMBER PUZZLE 
Billie Melby, Marjorie Anne Molesworth. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR DECEMBER 


Essays 
Annette Benker, Betty Jo  TWLaughner, 
Martha Leila Martin, Jean McFarlane, 


Audene Fausett, Mabel Dodson, Janet DBbert, 
Rose E. Darringer, Virginia Buff, Rita Head, 
Ruth Reichenbach, Dorothy Lembach, Mary 
Voskanyan, Marya Jane Byrd, Margaret FP. 
Newhard, Eva Heinemann, Mary English, 
Sue Koe Roberts, Janet Grant, Carter 
Fowlkes, Carolyn Gillespie, Mary Lewis, 
Betty Jane Armstrong, Evangeline Carter, 
Katherine Prather, Anne Lockhart, Geraldine 
Anderson, 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the fifteenth of March. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for June. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


Dly Own Progress 
(PRIzE WINNER) 


I started taking piano lessons when I 
was about seven years old, but I did not 
make very quick progress; so when I was 
about ten years of age, I began begging 
my mother for a violin. She objected, 
however. It was about two years before 
I got one. My mother told me she would 
pay for my lessons if I would buy my 
own violin. I drew a small sum out of my 
account in the savings bank and bought 
a cheap violin. I was nearly ‘twelve then. 
I started taking lessons right away and 
have taken ever since but for one sum- 
mer. 

I am now studying a book of advanced 
exercises. I play some in public, in the 
high school orchestra, the high school 
string ensemble, and the Sunday school 
orchestra. Now my mother is very glad 
I have my violin. 

Emma Strauu (Age 14), 


Ohio. 
ANSWER TO DECEMBER PUZZLE: 
Sig iia ace 
s Cramlteus 
Ce Hise tee he tn 
qd, Uta tert “ent 
Br ancs 
7) Eee died 
t(R-esbedice 
eeD wide 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER 
PUZZLE 


Jim Gally (age 10) Illinois. 

Elizabeth Kavasch (age 12) Connect- 
icut. 

Irene Ehr (age 11) Wisconsin. 


HONORABLE MENTION’ FOR DECEMBER 
PUZZLE 


Rose Boyd, Bertie Wolpert, Bernice Boes- 
ing, Helen Jackson, Bertha A. Novas, Bur- 
ton Wood, BHthel J. Culp, Emma. Strahl, 
Betty Jane Moth, Muriel Seitz, Hazel 
Manker, Wilma HE. Tull, Arvil Sheets, Ber- 
nice Beck, Ray Wimberly, Cecelia Louisa 
Negron, Helen Sindmack, Sarah Yeargin, 
sertha Berkowitz, Alice H. Gemant, Cath- 
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DEAR JuNIoR Erupe: 

We are a group of girls that have organ- 
ized a Juniot Music Club and all of us play 
the piano. 

We meet twice a month at the home of 
our teacher. 

I’ve been taking music about four years. 
During my music study I have won a silver 
music pin, 

Our music club enjoys reading the letters 
from the Erunpr, 

From your friend, 
Margaret Roberts (Age 12). 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON 
IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


A Little March, by N. Louise Wright 

Here we have the simplest 
little march conceivable. In 
the first section and its repe- 
tition, Mr. Secondo plays the 


tune, while in the middle 
section it is given to Mr, 
Primo. 


Play with strong, insistent 
rhythm and watch carefully 
the various letters which _in- 
dicate the desired variations 
of volume, 


Biddy With the Red, Red Comb, 
by Helen L. Cramm 


Here is a clever and hu- 
morous musical portrait of a 
lovely big hen named Biddy. 
It is not hard at any point 
but you must be very care- 
ful, at the end of each 
phrase, to lift your right 
hand from the keyboard for 
just the merest instant. 

Notice the tiny little 
phrases near the close. 
Whenever you see two notes 
slurred together, always give 
the first note greater accent than the second. 

The next to the last and last measures are 
to be played gradually slower and softer. The 
fingering is mainly in the five-finger position 
and hence will cause no difficulties. Miss 
Cramm’s tunes are always so interesting and 
likeable; and we are sure that you will all 
enjoy this example of her work. 


In a Toy Shop, by Louise Christine Rebe 
What youngster does not 
thrill to the sights and sounds 
of a shop full of brightly 
colored toys! We have seen 
* jiterally thousands of girls 
and boys crowding the large 
toy section of one of our 
great stores at Christmas 
time, and the happiness and 
excitement on each face were 
delightful to behold. ; 
Miss Rebe has caught, in 
this short and very pretty 
piece, the spirit of joy which pervades these 
scenes. The notes over or under which appear 
tiny dots are to be played in a short, choppy 
style. Those accompanied by a_ straight line 
need to be played with especial weight and 


emphasis. Finally, the inverted ‘or “upside down 
V's” over certain notes indicate very strong 
accent. 


EpUCATIONAL Stupy Notes 


Cavalry Coming March, by C. C. 


Crammond 
so many popu 
There are 
poles, elari 
phones, tro 
piano, and, if 
other _ inst 
get your own parts for this and 
tra pieces appearing in this 
course the trumpets will have a g¢ 
ing this march, for the “brass 
add “punch” to marching. 


Cowboy Song, by Kathrn Bemis- 


An easy waltz is always 
nice to play. In this short 
piece the left hand part is of 
the utmost simplicity; thus you 
will be able to focus all your 
attention upon playing the 
right hand melody with as 
much expression and smooth- 
ness as possible. 

Notice how there are first 
two short phrases and then a 
long phrase and how this 
structure continues throughout - 
the piece. This composer is new | 
We welcome her with the greate 
and with the hope that she will ap 


Bullfrog's Serenade, by Donald G 


The scene is 
evening by the s 
and moonlit lal 
the silence con 
the throaty, 
the bullfrog 
light of love. 
insists that this 
that was sung, 
is a very mer 
not play with a 
smoothness unle 
phrase seems 1 
The tempo should be that of a m 
ing waltz. 4 

We have not seen for a long t 
characteristic piece about which we 
enthusiastic as this. ; , 

Every child with a grain of hu 
light in playing it. 


(Continued from page 203) ; 


song successes of the past few decades. This 
composition has a real lilt which will be en- 
joyed by singers and audiences alike. The 
words are extremely characteristic and are from 
the pen of that fluent writer, Mr. Colin O’Day. 

The vocal. climax occurs, in each stanza, on 
the high G which is to be sung sf (sforzando) 
as marked. Sing with abundant good humor. 
Remember that there is nothing dour or solemn 
about springtime, Ireland or the amorous fancies 
‘of the young. ae 

If it seems difficult to you to imitate the 
brogue, take especial pains with the text. Of 
course the trilled or rolled r is one of the most 
characteristic things about the Irish brogue. 


Forest Voices, by James Francis Cooke 


Many of the compositions of this composer 
have been outstanding successes—notably that en- 
titled Sea Gardens—but our’ own preference is 
for this extremely graceful ballatella or little 
ballet piece. It is here transcribed for violin 
by Rob Roy Peery. Mr. Peery has been_ very 
generous in his indications of the best finger- 
ings and bowings—by ‘‘best’” we mean the most 
practical. 

The climax of the piece is a powerful one and 
occurs toward the close of the middle section. 
This section begins in the key of B minor 
but ends in the tonic key. Upon the restatement 
of the first theme the transposition, an octave 
higher, adds beauty and poignancy. 

The tempo is moderate for the first and last 
section, quick for the middle section. Try to get 
as many tonal _ colorings or mwances into your 
playing as possible. You are painting a picture 
as you play. The scene is the depths of the for- 
est in which the silence is broken only by the 
songs of birds and the murmuring of leaves as 
the light breeze fans them. 


Adoration, by J. G. Cummings 


In the first section of this devotional piece you 
will notice that the right hand part features 
thirds and sixths. These double note groups are 
easy to play and are always effective. For the 
middle section the subdominant key, namely D- 
flat, is used, with the right hand playing the 
melody to the accompaniment of the left. 

There is ample opportunity to show what you 
can do in the way of registration. Play as 
smoothly as you can, using the “gliding” touch 
peculiarly necessary to organ playing. This piece, 


if played in a choppy and abrupt wi 
all of its charm. 3 
Mr. Cummings is among our best 
ican composers ‘of organ music an 
a considerable number of extrem 
numbers to the literature of the 
pedaling of this composition is — 
mentary simplicity; thus it is unnec 
to strike any wrong notes with you 


Echoes from Erin, arranged 
M. Felton P 


Seasonal music, when it is as \ 
and as refreshing as this four- 
ment, is always most suitable. 1 
made a great many arrangements 1 
none more pleasing than the p 

You will recognize some ot thé 
make up this freer while ot 
new to you. All have the true BH 
ities. aa 

The secondo player will have 
of it throughout, One of the n 
sections is that in which the bea 

Would to God I were the | 

Blossom, F z 
a tune which originated in Cow 
heard. Play the livelier sections + 
enthusiasm, the slower sections | 
ment which is peculiarly charac 
Emerald Isle. ca) 


Hide Not Thy Face, by St 
finger ite F 
Here is a mew sacred song — 

a well-known western oc OSC) 

I Shall Not Pass Again This Was 

a fairly recent issue of our mags 

very much liked by all users 

material. 5 
The present composition is 

—a form which is, of course, t! 

ps 8 Germans seal _ the 

“through com 2’ Comme 

fully, the feeling hecomes n 

each musical phrase until 

reached a very convince 

tion of the words, “O- 

second half of the so 

more lively accomp: 

ong sense of monotony 
ing this song st 

devotional feeling, — 
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i. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES 
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)ROY DAVID BROWN 


American Pianist and Teacher 

‘Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 
LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tor of Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
| Professor of Organ and Theory, 

pit Conservatory, American Conservatory. 
Notre Dame University (Summers) 


e work arranged. Private lessons in Organ 
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| FRANCIS L. YORK 
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Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
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GUSTAVE L. BECKER 


anist, Composer and Teacher 


610 STEINWAY HALL 
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and Teacher 
AN SQUARE STUDIOS 
73rd Street, New York 
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atural Voice Development 
15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


YEARGAIN HALL 
1s in Piano Class Instruction 
\N SQUARE STUDIOS 
731d Street, New York 
1. Trafalgar 6700 


TO JONAS 


Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
of many famous pianists 

ET, NEW YORK 
el. Endicott 2084 


Ernest 


-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


‘oice—Piano 
8TH STREET, NEW YORK 
fel. Trafalgar 8993 


JUST A LITTLE COURAGE 


By a New York Teacher 


The Etude Music Magazine has asked me to recount what | feel to be one of 
the main reasons for the success of many of my pupils. Frankly, | have seen many 
very talented young people pass in and out of my studio during the course of many 
years. Some have succeeded and some have failed. Talent alone does not command 
success, nor does work in itself. | have known many hard workers who have failed 
but a combination of talent, work and sacrifice is invincible. 

Talented pupils often are inclined not to work. So much comes to them with so 
little effort that they never rise above the amateur. Talented pupils often will work 
under favorable conditions; but if the tables are turned and father has reverses they 
dodge labor for some supposedly easier calling. The pupil who succeeds will be the 
one with talent, who at the same time is a worker and who has the courage to make 
any required sacrifice to win success in a beloved art. It is an old story, but it is 
the story of nine-tenths of the famous musicians of history. 

| cnce had a pupil who had actually been a day laborer in a shop. His hands 
were large and bruised with tcil. It was only by making very great sacrifices, that is, 
by doing without hundreds of things that he might have had if he had continued to 
work at his lucrative trade, that he was able to study at all. It meant that he had to 
go with meagre meals and worn out clothes. It meant that he had to give up 
frivolous social engagements so dear to the hearts of all young men. It meant that 
he had to appear ‘queer’ to his lively companions. But this young man had real 
courage, and he took practice as a serious business. He never spent less than four 
hours a day at the keyboard, and he earned his living by teaching in his spare time. 
His first years were a terrific struggle for recognition. Gradually his patrons began to 
find out that he had unusual qualities and more and more pupils came to him. 

Many students go to the great cities for study, as though it were the lark of a 
lifetime. They go home to fail. Here and there is a real worker. If you are be- 
wailing your fate that you have not the advantage of rich parents or easy scholarship, 
do not be concerned. Very probably it is the very best thing that ever happened to 
you. If you are going to a great city to study, go prepared to sacrifice and fight your 
way to the top. 

In other words, music after all is very little different from any other occupation, 
in its path to ultimate success. The men who have risen to the real heights in 
America are largely those who have gained their strength while climbing over “im- 
possible’ obstacles and not those who have tried to get there in the charabanc of 
ease. | know at least one hundred leading teachers in American cities; and those 
who have not a tale of sacrifice to tell may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The fascination of being at the top is a huge recompense for whatever you may pay 
out in sacrifice. 
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RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
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Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
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JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
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RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN : 


Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 
Recommended by - 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Summer Class: June to Sept. Apply Now. 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


R. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


MARIA WILDERMANN 
(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Harp, Cornet, Harmony, etc. 
ST. GEORGE, S. I. (N. ¥. City) Near Beaches 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 


Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Richmond, Va. 


CHARLES TROXELL 


Tenor—Teacher of Singing 
10 years in New York and concert field 


10 years’ successful teaching in the Southland 
1808 WEST GRACE STREET 


San Francisco 


ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams’ 
“Class Procedure for 40 Lessons’ ‘New Approach 
to Sight Reading” OME STUDY COURSE 

136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


(Author of ‘Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing’) 

Coaching and training for concert performance 
Beginners accepted by Assistant 

3948 CLAY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Hundreds of letters are received an- 
nually from ETUDE readers, requesting 
the names of competent music teachers 
in this or that large city. In order to 
supply this information to these numer- 
ous student prospects THE ETUDE has 
established this page for the listing of 
names and addresses of outstanding in- 
structors. 


This valuable service is available to 
all established teachers of music in the 
country’s leading cities at a nominal 
cost, 
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ike the Sunset 
These Songs Ever Appeal 


What a pleasure it is to hear a favorite song well sung! The singer’s voice, 
the individual artistry and the manner of the accompaniment delightfully 
awaken us to new lights in favorite vocal gems like the variance af billows 


clouds unfolds new beauties in each Sunset. 
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